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PREPACK 



The following Lectures were written for the use of 
the Student teachers of the Ladies' College, Chel- 
tenhanij and were given to the whole staff in 1878, 
at the request of the Lady Principal. It was felt 
that as educated students it is impossible they 
should not be continually meeting with those 
countless modem attacks on our Christian Creed, 
which in one form or another are incessantly 
issuing from the press; and that whilst, as 
teachers of others, it is essential they should 
understand' and. appreciate the strength of its 
defences, their daily work allows them little time 
for searching out, one by one, the individual 
fallacies which underlie these individual attacks, 
or for studying that vast mass of defensive litera- 
ture, which, valuable as it is for the matured 
minds of educated Christians, necessarily lies out- 
side the regular course of Christian instruction 
needed by their younger pupils. 
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I need hardly say that the main evidences 
here brought forward are no more new, than are 
the objections and difficulties brought against 
revelation. Much of the book is a systematized 
sunamary of the arguments of competent autho- 
rities, or from works, which though anonymous, 
seem to me to speak wisely and clearly on the 
special subject under consideration. But as the 
flood of doubts and denials which is beating 
against the Rock of our Faith, is to so great an 
extent poured out in our periodical literature; I 
have purposely made large use of the scientific 
and Christian answers which the same literature 
affords in almost equal abundance, and as I ven- 
ture to think with sounder information, juster 
criticism and better reasoning. 

The arrangement of these facts and arguments 
is almost the only part of the work which is my 
own : it was suggested both by the character of 
my audience, and by the scientific or quasi-scien- 
tific nature of those doubts and difficulties, with 
which they were most likely to meet. Speaking 
not to girls, but to women of education and cul- 
ture, accustomed to the ordinary methods of 
science, it seemed natural to throw the arguments 
I had time to bring before them, into the corre- 
sponding logical forms : and I soon found the use 
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of this method a great assistance in securing 
clearness and accuracy of statement and — I hope 
also in some degree — of thought : all the principal 
arguments on both sides being thus reduced, how- 
ever roughly, to the same formula, the amount 
and comparative value of both became more 
readily apparent. 

The Lectures have now been carefully revised 
and in some cases rearranged. Repetitions which 
were necessary in spoken lectures, given in some 
cases at intervals of weeks, have been omitted. 
The tenth and thirteenth, which had to be com- 
pressed when given into one on account of the 
limited time at the disposal of my hearers, have 
been completed on the lines of the original 
syllabus ; and throughout some new matter has 
been here and there introduced out of the mass 
of evidence and criticism which is continually 
pouring in. 

It is so difficult to do justice to difficulties one 
does not feel, and to arguments with which one 
almost entirely disagrees ; so hard to expose 
fallacies without seeming to impute motives ; I 
can hardly hope to have fully succeeded in what 
I have honestly aimed at. But the reader will 
find the more important of the two first stated in 
the words of their authors : and should wrong 
P. b 
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motives anjrwliere appear to be attributed to the 
statements of non-believers, I can only say that 
I have neither intended to impute them, nor do I 
believe in their presence. 



L. F. M. PHILLIPPS. 



Cheltenham, 

Oct. 30, 1882. 
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omnipotence, 
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in Scripture — ^with His goodness. 

3. Scientific and logical value of these objections nil. 

i. Being negative, and mainly founded on our ignorance, 
ii. Because difficulties are inevitable, when knowledge is 
incomplete. 
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ficulties. 
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i. a. The amount and limitations of many isolated pas- 
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to bo. 
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8. Conclusion : 

i. What is not yet fully revealed on this question, 
ii. What is certainly and without doubt revealed. 
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PART III. 
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IN THE Christian Faith . . . 269 

Proposition I. asserts the direct revelation of our religions 

relations. 
Proposition II. the divine inspiration of our sacred records. 
Prajposition I. 

1. Our religion an existing historical fact, of the first 

magnitude, 

2. Its origin 

i. either human and unreliable^ 
ii. or of God, and trustworthy. 

iii. To be decided by the marks found in its contents, and 
the circumstances of its growth, 

3. Direct Divine revelation probable because 

i." Revelations of God are made to us in His visible 

works, but are incomplete, 
ii. The law of continuity demands their continuation, 
iii. The alleged method of revelation, inspiration, a fact of 

human experience, 
iv. Governs the course of human history. 
V. The Bible law of selection, verified in history, 
vi. It is based upon, and powerfully strengthens aU true 
social relations. 
*4. It cannot be of human origin, because 

i. It forms one progressive and continuous develope- 

ment. 
ii. It is given chiefly in historical events, 
iii. Its prophetic character, from its first commencement, 
iv. It is still growing, and progressive. 
V. Comparison with partial faiths. 

Proposition II, 

5. Marks of Inspiration in the Scriptures. 
]. The many-sided fulness of its declarations, 
ii. The unity of the Bible, though composed by forty 
difierent writers. 
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ill. Its unique character, equally intelligible to all races 

and all periods, 
iv. Its unique results. 
6. Conclusion. 
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Proposition I. The Old Testament historically true. 
Proposition II. It contains an authentic Divine revelation. 
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i. The date of the Pentateuch : when first acknowledged, 
ii. The law and the history coincide, and are inseparable, 
iii. Evidence of contemporary traditions and records, to 
Genesis. 
a. Ancient traditions of other races. 
6. Early Babylonish tablets, 
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v. The local colouring of the narratives of Old Testament 

imiformly correct, 
vi. Marks of Mosaic authorship. 

Proposition IL The Old Testament authentic as a Divine 
revelation, 
i. Its social and political ideal of the Law, far above 
the age. 
a. In the personal value of the individual, as a man. 
h. In its care for the instruction of the masses, 
c. In the equality of all before the law. 
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nation, 
iii. Its inseparable unity with the New Testament. 

a. The witness of Christ Himself to the Old Testa- 
ment. 
h. That of His Apostles. 

c Identity of the Messiah of the Old Testament with 
the Christ of the New. 
Conclusion. 
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Lecture XII. The New Testament Records . . 328 
Three questions raised concerning these. 

1. Do these books give contemporaneous evidence as to 

what the Apostles taught 1 

2. How do we prove the continuity of the faith and doctrine 

of the Church from their time ? 

3. Do the Gospels record the evidence of eye-witnesses ? 

1. First question answered. 

i. By St Paul's four undisputed Epistles. 

ii. His Gospel founded on Christ's resurrection. 

iii. His teaching identical on this point with that of the 

other Apostles, 
iv. Give an accurate record of the common faith of 

Christians from a.d. 37 to 60. 

2. Second question. Historical continuity from first to fourth 

century. 

i. Continuous life and faith in many separate churches, 
ii. The rapid conquests of the faith, and constant inter- 
course between the churches, 
iii. Use of New Testament lectionary in the churches. 

3. Third question. The dates when our four Gospels were 

known and received, 
i. Universally received by a.d. 300. 
ii. Evidence of fathers in the third century, 
iii. Evidence in second century, and to every superhuman 

fact now held by the church, 
iv. Evidence in first century. 

4. Internal evidence of New Testament books. 

i. Their great superiority to the writings of the immedi- 
ate successors of the Apostles. 

ii. The evidences they afford of the cause and manner of 
their being written. 

iii. The Gospels exactly answer to the traditions of their 
authorship. 
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iv. Unintentional coincidences and discrepancies 
a. in the four Gospels, 
h, in St Paul's Epistles and the Acts, 
<?. of the Epistles generally with the Gk^spels, 
d. With contemporary histories, Josephus and 
others. 
Conclusion. 

Lecture XIII. The Life and Person op Christ, and the 

RESULTS OP His COMING . . . .361 

Proposition. The demonstration of the Christian revelation, 
is Christ Himsel£ 

1. The absolute reality of Christ's life. 

2. His transcendent greatness and majesty, acknowledged 

by all. 

3. Christ more than man. 

i. His superhuman influence over man. 

ii. His superhuman power in human history, 
iii. His claims to be divine. 

iv. His conduct only intelligible on the groimd of these 
claims. 

4. The historical results of Christ's resurrection. 

5. Incarnation and resurrection inseparable. 

6. The miracles and resurrection necessary to establish 

His claim. 

7. Difficulties of Scepticism, having to account 
i. for Christ Himself, 

ii. for His continuous living power over man, 
iii. for the resulting Christian life in His people, 
iv. for His constant spiritual intervention in the hearts 
and consciousness of men. 

8. Conclusion. 
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LECTURE I, 

PRESENT STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNINQ 
ITS TRUTH. 

" Be Ttady always to give answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason concerning the hope that is in you^ yet with meekness and fear. ^ 

I HAVE been asked to speak to you on the evidences of 
our Christian faith ; or rather to point out to you some 
of the chief of those multitudinous chains of evidence 
^hich lead us up to the demonstration of the great facta 
of our creed, in order that you may the more readily 
study them, one by one, for yourselves. Certainly "the 
" subject before us is not a vain one ; it is our life." 

I wish to use the words * Divine revelation' at once 
in their most literal and their widest sense : as including 
all those great facts which God has from the first been 
discovering to the minds and consciences of men, concern- 
ing Himself, His relations to us, His dealings with us. 
His purposes for us; concerning our answering relations 
to God, and our hopes from Him. We include in it all 
that is properly included in * Religion/ 

"The discoveries of science are also revelations from 
"God to the scientific inquirer; — the whole process of 
"discovery and its discipline has been foreseen and over- 
"seen by Him, and so each scientific fact revealed is a 
" word once given*." But these are religious facts only so 
♦ CUiirM of Bible and Science^ Prof. F. D. Maurice. 

1—2 
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far as they reveal to us, by just inference, something of 
God in and by His works. So far as they do this they 
form parts of our Divine Revelation, and may be used in 
evidence for or against its other portions. 

Now this revelation has all along been and still is a 
progressive one ; it is not therefore yet completed. It has 
all along been imperfectly received, often mistakenly and 
in fragments. And hence there are many versions of it 
current in the .world. For some have hold only of the 
earlier and elementary truths revealed, not having heard, 
or not having understood, that revelation of Christ which 
in the present aera forms its culmination and completion. 
But the Christian creed cannot be consistently held with- 
out receiving those prior truths, by the revelation of 
which God prepared men to comprehend it, and the know- 
ledge of which it presupposes. 

You will remember .we are not now asserting the truth 
of this revelation : we are merely defining its extent, and 
pointing out the necessary relation between its several 
parts. For before we consider the evidences of its truth, 
or weigh the objections brought against it, we must have 
both these clearly mapped out before our minds. 

Let us then glance briefly at the main features of our 
Divine Revelation now, in relation to the evidences they 
afford. 

It is given to us in a long series of historical facts ; in 
the explanation of those facts; and in deductions from 
them. Deny it as a revelation, it remains as a history, 
and you must deal with its records, and deny them or 
give them credence on the same ground, to the same ex- 
tent, and on the same amount of evidence, which qualified 
critics require in judging of the veracity of other historical* 
records of the like periods. 
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Then the earlier events of this long series were said to 
be preparations for those events which in due time actually 
followed them. And the whole antecedent series of pre- 
parations for Christ's coming, the place, time, and way, in 
which the Christian faith began and the history of its 
subsequent growth, — all these phenomena, which are not 
so much matters of revelation as of human history, — are 
quite intelligible and continuous sequences if the Christian 
record is true ; but they have to be accounted for by those 
who deny its truth. 

Then each great event as it occurred, was used at the 
time by men who said they were commissioned by God for 
that very purpose, as a means of unvailing something of 
His will, and of His relations to men. But now looking 
back on these distinct and partial revelations we find they 
form one consistent and progressive whole : each additional 
revelation becoming in its turn a true developement of the 
teaching which had preceded it some hundred years before, 
and a real and necessary foundation for those which followed 
hundreds of years after. Not only have the. events formed 
an organic sequence, the doctrine learnt from them has 
had an organic developement. 

Then the Christian faith is not only a history, and a 
doctrine embodied in history, it is a present life and power. 
It is a life which countless thousands of men and women 
and children, in every part of the world and of every race, 
have lived and are now living. They hold it in very 
various and often in conflicting forms ; and yet it has been 
and is a new moral and spiritual power in them, individually 
and personally ; their lives have evidently been changed, 
purified and elevated by it, it has broken down in them 
the tyranny of evil habit, and set them free to begin a new 
and holier life. Nor ha^ the Christian faith been less 
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6 CUMULATIVE EVIDENCES — 

powerful socially than individually. For the last 1800 
years it has been the mainspring of the progress of civilized 
nations : at the present moment it is, at least as distinctly 
as ever, the condition which mainly determines which races 
are progressive and which are not. And the higher the 
standard of morality of any nation is, the more distinctly is 
its elevation due to Christianity. 

Once more : Our Divine Kevelation is not only a history, 
a religion, a life-giving energy, a social power and a pure 
morality; it is also a philosophy: and it certainly does 
explain to some extent the Cosmos in which we find our- 
selves. It does explain the strange contradictions of our 
own condition ; our boundless aspirations and our terrible 
failures ; the yearnings of our inmost hearts and the mean- 
tiess of our actual aims, the dire confusion of our moral 
condition. It does reveal us to ourselves. 

Thus it is a many-sided, a very great and powerful 
Religion; and you will notice, that all these phenomena 
exist, so far as their evidences are concerned, independently 
of each other. The results of our Creed actually exist, 
whether we admit or deny that it is Divine. The gradual 
yet organic developement of our religion is just the same, 
whether we attribute it to God's teaching, or to the un- 
designed coincidences of so many individual thinkers, spread 
over at least a thousand years and writing each for the 
exigences of their own day and nation. The power of the 
faith of Christ is what it is, whether the records of His life 
are authentic or not. The experience men now have of His 
living power in themselves, is their experience whether 
they are right in referring it to Him or not. And if we 
deny our revelation as a divinely revealed philosophy we 
have still to receive it as a human theory, which both from 
its own truth^lness as to our actual moral and spiritual 
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condition, and from the vast results it has produced in the 
world, cannot be cast aside as false, without first knowing 
what it is and what are its evidences. 

Here then we have several distinct series of phe- 
nomena, and we have a theory, consistent with itself, 
which accounts for each series individually, and for all 
collectively. The results demand some such history as the 
Scriptures give; the history, if true, demands and ex- 
plains some such results as those we find. That all these 
distinct series of phenomena fit into and consistently follow 
each from the other, makes each corroborative evidence to 
a certain extent of the rest. But the disproof of one 
would not touch the rest. If the records of our consti- 
tutional history were foimd to be all fictitious, the actual 
constitution under which we are living would remain in 
every particular what it is; only it would remain unac- 
counted for. In like manner if we admit the great facts 
summed up in the Apostles' Creed, all these results fall 
into order, and become intelligible ; but not one result is 
done away with by denying those antecedent facts. And 
all these manifold phenomena have got to be accounted 
for by those who deny the Christian explanation, before 
they can call on us to join them in their denial. 

Do not let us fear boldly to take up this lowest ground. 
We have here many distinct series of sequences : and we 
have a theory, consistent with itself, which accounts for 
each one individually, and for the whole collectively. 
The rule inductive science gives as to such theories is 
this: 

" When a theory, founded on some probable evidence, 
** explains consistently a whole mass of phenomena ; it is 
" always accepted as true, and is applied to explain further 
*' phenomena of the same class/' 
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In order to overthrow such a theory, you must 

"1st. Bring evidence to show it cannot be true:" 
and this must be positive, not merely negative evidence ; 

2nd. Show that the theory does not account for the 
phenomena; or 

3rd. Bring forward some other theory that will take 
its place. 

Now not one of these conditions has been as yet ful- 
filled. Some evidence has been alleged, to show that some 
of the historic facts of our Creed are either incredible or 
not proved : some allegations, that of the truths said to be 
revealed, some are not knowable. These are fairly matters 
for examination. But clearly neither of these, if admitted 
to the full, amount to a proof that our Christian <a:eed can- 
not be true. No attempt has even been made, to establish 
the second point ; and as to the third, other theories have 
been brought forward to explain one or other of these 
manifold series: but at present these theories neither 
agree with each other, nor do any of them attempt to 
explain the whole collectively. 

Our Divine Revelation then has not yet been deposed : 
we find it, so to speak, in possession still. What then is 
the character of the attack so vigorously carried on at the 
present time against its credibility ? 

In the present century the attack, though the same in 
principle, has changed in position and in form. It is the 
whole of Revelation which is now attacked, not only as in 
the 18th century its more advanced positions. Hence the 
distinction then made between 'natural' and 'revealed' 
religion, which never could be very definite, is not needed 
now. Bishop Butler proved, once for all, that the Christian 
creed cannot be consistently denied by those who receive 
the primary truths of natural religion. And the deniers of 
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direct revelation have been driven by his victory to deny 
the whole. Deism being untenable, atheism, in one form 
or another, is the only logical resort of the denier. And 
this new form of the old controversy has been very fruitful 
of instruction to thoughtful students of the Faith. It has 
driven them on to see that God's revelation of Himself to 
men, began with the " light that lighteth every man that 
*' cometh into the world." That though made at different 
times, in divers manners, in very different measures, it yet 
forms one vast, inseparable whole, consistent in itself, how- 
ever inconsistently held by those who receive it in part 
alone, or who have tried to complete it by their own ad- 
ditions. 

Now this new position of the controversy has consider- 
able advantages for us. It gives to our religion a solidarity 
which brings the strength of the whole to bear on every 
part; whilst the evidence proper to each part strengthens 
all the rest. But the true effect of this change of attack 
and defence has been mistaken by many of our opponents, 
and by many of those whose minds are troubled by them. 
The former seem to think it is Revelation which is defeated; 
for now they say, " disprove one part and the whole must 
"go together." But the real result is, that if the special 
evidence for one great Christian fact were disproved, it 
would still have so much reasonable probability attaching 
to it, as may accrue from the fact of its natural and 
almost necessary connection with the whole, and with all 
those other parts the evidence for which remains un- 
touched. 

It is as though our army were defending a long chain 
of forts, and the enemy first tried to isolate those most 
advanced and so to destroy them : but beiag foiled in 
this, — the connection between these and our base being 
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10 CUMULATIVE EVIDENCES. 

too strong to be broken, — ^should torn their arms against 
that base. And because the conflict is still waged as 
earnestly as ever, believers grow discouraged, and begin 
to fear they are fighting a losing battle ; as though to be 
attacked were the same as to be defeated. ''For while 
"it is easy to estimate the whole value of forces from a 
"distant and qui^t vantage giround, all that is seen 
"through the dimness and mist of the struggle appears 
" gigantic and alarming. Yet even at first sight we must 
" acknowledge, that the past victories of £dth cannot but 
" inspire us with confidence in entering on that struggle to 
" which we are called, and furnish us with those lessons of 
" experience which may free us from some natural fears*." 
Taking courage then to survey calmly the attacks 
made, I think the first characteristic which strikes ils is the 
irrelevancy of many of them. For example, many of those 
who flood the pages of our popular literature with these 
attacks, seem to account it enough to find almost any 
objection against almost any portion of revelation, and 
when they have established a difficulty, imagining they 
have made the whole uncertain, call on us, in vain, to 
surrender at discretion. Some even consider it enough to 
show that the relations between Grod and ourselves which 
are revealed in the Bible, are not discoverable from the 
physical phenomena of our organisms, or by the unaided 
l^ht of human reason ; as though a Divine Revelation 
were only credible, on the condition that it reveals nothing 
which we could not have discovered without it. Others 
again satisfy themselves by showing there are numberless 
questions arising out of our Revelation, on which we 
receive from it little or no light at alL 

* Gospel of the Reiurrection, Notice to the 3rd edition, page x. 
Canon Westcott. 
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And many, even of the scientific and philosophic 
opponents of our Bevelation, seem to suppose it is enough 
to bring some possible (often purely hypothetical) ex- 
planation of the present condition of the Cosmos, or of 
men; such as materialism, or evolution, or Comtism, 
or Necessarianism ; and then, — without asking which of 
the two accounts, their own or that in the Scripture, best 
agrees with the whole mass of the facts that have to be 
explained ;— without even asking how far the new ex- 
planation consists with, or contradicts and so excludes 
the revealed account; — it is assumed they are entitled 
to reject the whole of Revelation and to say that science 
has in fact cleared Christianity out of the way. These 
are obviously very unscientific ways of dealing with the 
subject. Every trained reasoner knows very well, that 
a comparatively small amount of reliable positive evidence 
for a fact, will establish it against a very considerable 
amount of difl&culty, d priori improbability, or negative 
evidence. For when we are arguing from positive evidence 
we are arguing fi:om what we know: but when we are 
arguing from difficulties, and still more when we are 
arguing from negative evidence, we are chiefly arguing 
from what we do not know. A great and real difficulty 
cannot destroy one iota of the evidence we have for any 
given event or fact : its presence shows there is something 
in the matter as yet unknown to us ; which were it known 
might alter our judgement of its significance though not 
of its reality. The difficulty may be so great as to call 
for suspension of judgement even as to its reality ; certainly 
not for denial. But no one can be called on to rebut 
purely negative evidence : there are many cases in which 
it would require Omniscience to know that a given 
event has not occurred; all we can do is to ask what 
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evidence there is that it has happened* The distinction 
is a most important one in dealing with our present 
subject, and it is necessary you should fully consider 
and master it, so that you may enter upon this inquiry 
with an absolute and immoveable conviction that the 
possibilities of the Cosmos are neither co-ordinate with nor 
limited by the extent of our information, or the capacity 
of our comprehensions. 

A second characteristic of modem popular scepticism 
(for we are not now dealing with genuine scientific or 
critical diflSculties) is its vagueness. It is this which 
chiefly makes it alarming. "So long as doubts and 
*' difficulties are but hinted at in general terms, they 
"spread through society and unsettle the faith of many. 
"It is only when some genuine thinker gives reasons 
"for his want of faith, that the validity of his objections 
" can be brought to the test of examination "f.*' As doubts 
of a friend, once suggested, will if not boldly investigated 
grow in our minds poisoning all she does or says, so it is 
here. We must distinctly face the suggested doubt, state 
it to ourselves in a definite proposition, and try one by one 
the grounds on which it stands, before we seek a definite 

* We may take as an example of this fundamental distinction of 
practical logic the rules of evidence adopted in our courts of law, e.g. it 
is supposed that a murder has been committed and B is charged with the 
crime. That the victim is not to be found, is negative evidence and is 
thrown aside : the body must be produced and the cause of death ascer- 
tained. That medical skill can discover no natural cause, will not prove 
the death to be unnatural. And the crime must be brought home to P by 
positive evidence : in default of this he cannot be called on to prove he 
did not commit it. And if there is sufficient credible evidence that he 
was seen by C, D and E to commit it, it is no use to bring 100 people who 
did not see him, merely because it is possible or probable they might 
have seen it. 

t *' Science, Testimony and. Miracles.'* CoiUemp, JSeviev, Feb. 187(>. 
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answer. Modem scepticism owes much of its exaggerated 
dimensions to vagueness of statement. 

There is another vagueness which helps it to spread: 
it is vagueness of method ; you will meet with it con- 
tinually. The doubter raises an objection to one point, 
let us say to the credibility of miracles : listens to part 
of the answer, and without much weighing it, goes oflf 
instead to a second — perhaps the impossibility of de- 
monstrating the existence of God : treats that in the same 
undecided way, and flies off to a third — as the authenticity 
of the Gospels ; and so on and on ; ending with a painful 
sense of the insufficiency of the answers, the uncertainty 
attaching to each question, and the hopelessness of coming 
to a decision. This way of dealing with difficulties may 
often arise from diffidence as to the questioner s own power 
of deciding; but it is clear it makes any sound decision 
impossible. It is absolutely necessary, would we know 
what these doubts are worth as against Revelation, to take 
them one by one, and try to finish with one, yes or no, 
before taking up another. If then we cannot decide, 
we must dismiss that point altogether ; for as we do not 
know on which side the truth lies we are bound not to 
judge. 

The amount of vagueness of thought and language 
disclosed by this controversy is a still more disheartening 
characteristic, for it is manifested by educated writers, 
and even by scieDtific critics. It amounts to an apparent 
forgetfulness that truths are true wherever they were first 
known; and that facts are facts, by whatever name they 
are called. For example, 'Origin' is a great stumbling- 
block now. You mention some doctrine of the Scripture, 
which you think throws light on the difficulty you are 
discussing; and it is set aside at. once with an ''oh that 
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"came from Egypt" — or "from India." What has that 
to do with the question, whether it came from God? 
Was He bound to give no light to Egyptians or to 
Hindoos? or was it beyond His power to give the same 
light, at the same time, to more than one race of men ? 
Another example we find in the force attributed to the 
word ^Anthropomorphism': when that word is uttered, 
the question is supposed to be decided ; what is anthropo- 
morphic in religion must be false*. The suppressed 
argument appears to be a circular one: but as regards 
our Revelation it does but beg the question. If it is 
true that Gh>d made man in His own Image, then 
however partial and incomplete that image may be, — the 
converse, that there is that in man which reveals to us 
something of God, is true also: and if it pleases any 
English writer to call such an inference 'anthropo- 
morphic,' it does not alter the fact one way or the other. 

Again, a great portion of modem popular Scepticism 
is traceable to nothing else than the quite unexpected 
amount of ignorance and credulity "(• existing in the 
educated and writing public. It is specially marked on 
three subjects : 

* Anthropomoiphite was originaUy the name of some sects, among 
Mahomedans as weU as Christians, who, importing the old heathen 
notions into their new faith, contended that the Deity has a body of 
hnman shape. In its modem use it is a term of reproach, not only to 
those who attribute to God the evil and exaggerated passions of men; 
but to those who believe that the human mind and spirit were created 
in some respects after the similitude of God. 

t The words sceptic, scepticism are themselves confusing here. Our 
opponents deny Bevelation, because they believe some other philosophy 
or account of the Cosmos to be true. We are as sceptical of their 
accounts as they are of ours: each party thinks the other at once too 
credulous and too sceptical, because each holds that the other believes 
and doubts in the wrong place. 
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1. Ignorance of the past history of Christianity. 

2. Ignorance of what our Kevelation teaches. 

3. Ignorance of what evidence is. 

1st. To one who gathered his ideas of the history 
of the Christian Church from our sceptical literature, it 
would appear that it took its rise in an utterly obscure 
and unhistorical age; that its creed and literature grew 
up in Palestine, Greece and Rome in a manner similar 
to the Scandinavian myths, and that there are no 
authentic records of what Christians believed till about 
the third or fourth century. That these vague traditions 
took hold of and grew up in people's minds, because they 
were ignorant, credulous, and superstitious. That since 
then it has kept its hold through a peculiar force, vaguely 
called ^priestcraft'; that now at last true science and 
capable criticism have been applied to it, and it is over- 
thrown, I need not say that every one of these clauses 
is untrue : they are the exact reverse of the truth. 

In dealing with secular history, the age of the Caesars 
is not accounted an unhistorical period; nor are myths 
generally supposed to flourish when many can write and 
more can read. From the first the faith of Christ had to 
force its way through the dearest prejudices, the strongest 
superstitions, the rooted beliefs and habits of the races 
to whom it was offered, into reluctant hearts and unac- 
customed heads, to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
Greeks foolishness. From the first it grew in the fierce 
light of persecution ; hostile criticism without and divers 
heresies within, drove Christians early to search into the 
grounds of their faith, and to define its doctrines clearly. 
Few generations have passed since then, without witness- 
ing renewed attacks on the credibility of our Revelation. 
What a sea of doubts the Confessions of St Augustine 
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disclose; how fierce and how subtle were the attacks 
of the Arians, So again in the days of St Bernard, and 
again in the Renaissance. The English Deists, the French 
Encyclopaedists all fought in the same battle, and each 
in turn thought they had conquered. What University, 
what College, now dreams of recommending their writings 
to its students, as examples of .victorious logic or of 
legitimate investigation? The lasting historic result of 
these attacks has been, to spread the faith of Christ; 
to drive Christians to search more earnestly into the 
treasure-house of Revelation; to compel them to clear 
away human misconceptions of its facts and doctrines, 
to force them out of their own narrow and partial grooves, 
to establish more strongly its Divine origin. Experience 
then would lead us to expect its credentials will bear, 
as they have all along borne, the renewed strain of 
inquiry ; and that this fresh outburst of old doubts in new 
forms, will again result in the stronger confirmation of the 
faith, and the fuller understanding of Revelation. Of this 
at least there can be little doubt ; no credulity can well 
exceed that which would attribute such results as these to 
' priestcraft ' : a bubble that seems to have taken in some 
minds the place 'witchcraft' used to hold amongst the 
unintelligible forces of the world. 

Then much that is written, and accepted as sufficient 
against our Revelation, betrays a singular ignorance of 
what that Revelation teaches. Divines have formed their 
own theories on various allied questions — e.g. as on the exact 
mode of inspiration: their disciples have mistaken these 
opinions for necessary parts of Revelation itself, fearing 
"if we give up this, we give up all." And sceptics finding 
these opinions untenable, have not unnaturally concluded 
that in overthrowing them they have overthrown all. The 
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moral objections against revelation are often only objections 
to the human inferences of theologians ; as St Augustine 
found at last his objections •had been. "I had barked" 
he says, ''not against Thy truth, but against fictions of 
"carnal men, which I mistook for Thy truth." But the 
chief cause is, that even the ''really eminent men whose 
" influence is thrown into the scale against the Christian 
" Religion, have failed to examine what is said in its behalf, 
"or to show they comprehend and can appreciate the 
"reasons why it commends itself to men, who arQ not 
"inferior to themselves in any intellectual or moral gift. 
" One cannot read Mill's essay on Nature without feeling 
"that so obvious a misrepresentation of the Christian 
" belief could not have been written by any one who had 
" seen Bishop Butler s famous sermons on the same subject. 
" Some knowledge," this writer adds, "some knowledge of 
"both sides is necessary to pronounce judgement in any 
"controversy. Many objections brought against Christi- 
" anity it is not necessary to answer at all. It is sufficient 
" to show the statement on which the objection is founded 
" may be admitted, without weakening in the Ifeast the cause 
"against which it has been directed." Why, for instance, 
should it trouble us to be told that God is undiscoverable 
by human reason ? It would be a grave difficulty against 
a religion of pure rationalism, which taught that reason 
can discover God and that men can comprehend Him. It 
might possibly — I do not know that it would — ^be a serious 
difficulty to the Theist, But we have already learnt, that 
"touching the Almighty, we cannot find Him out." "That 
"no one knoweth Who the Son is, but the Father; and 
" Who the Father is but the Son, and he to whomsoever 
" the Son will reveal Him/* That this will not satisfy tho 
claims of Agnostics to. know nothing is true : but the first 
P. 2 
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thing to be done in any argument is to ascertain boW far 
and on wbat points we agree. 

But tbe greatest and most prevailing ignorance at 
tbe present moment seems to be the ignorance of what 
constitutes evidence, what are its rules, and what kixni 
and amoimt of proof we ought to demand before we 
afErm or deny. Thus much scepticism is due to the 
adoption of false tests of truth. The actual test in 
vogue now amounts to this. Is it stated -by a scientific 
man ? So we constantly find what a physicist has thrown 
out as a just possible hypothesis, accepted with eager 
credulity as though it were a demonstrated law of 
nature: and we continually find the rules of historical 
testimony, and the facts of moral consciousness set aside 
as worthless, if they do not at the first glance coincide 
with the last new hypothesis of a physicist. But the 
business of an hypothesis, and indeed of a theory, is to 
prove itself conformable to facts all round. If after due 
trial it contradicts any facts, it proves itself, not the facts, 
wrong. 

Again it is evidently a false test of truth, when men 
assume that if revelation were true, it would on all points 
coincide with the present conclusions of humain science. 
Now I believe we shall find that there is not one demon- 
strated law of nature that conflicts with our Revelation : 
but in truth there are so very few established "laws of 
nature," beyond the limits of mathematical and mechanical 
science, that conflict of this kind is as yet impossible. But 
if our Revelation entirely coincided, on the very few points 
on which it touches natural science,' with the theories and 
conclusions of the phenomenal sciences of the present day, 
then it is morally probable it could not coincide with 
•cientifie opinion twenty years hence. Nay, had it agreed 
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with the opinions expressed by scientific men at the 
Belfast meeting of the British Association in 1874, it must 
have conflicted with several of those expressed at the 
Glasgow meeting in 1876. A declaration of faith signed by 
718 students of the natural sciences in 1864*, expresses 
very fairly the spirit iu which this inquiry should be 
pursued. Is it not the spirit of common sense? ''We 
" conceive it to be impossible that the word of God written 
" in the book of nature and the words of God written in 
" Holy Scripture should contradict one another. Physical 
" science is not complete : it is the duty of every student 
"to investigate nature simply to discover truth: if his 
"conclusions appear to contradict the written word (or 
"rather his interpretation of that word, which may be 
"erroneous), he should not presumptuously affirm his 
"conclusion to be right, and the statement of Scripture 
" to be wrong, but rather leave the two side by side, till it 
" shall please God to allow us to see the manner in which 
"they are reconciled. And instead of insisting on the 
"seeming diflferences between science and Scripture, it 
"would be as well to rest in faith upon the points on 
" which they agree." 

Then tests have been applied to the statements of 
Revelation, which no one would venture to apply to the 
narrower and easier investigations of natural science. 
We shall find for example that several of the objections 
urged, on d priori grounds against our knowledge of God s 
Existence, are such as would be equally fatal to our know- 
ing anythii^ whatever : if admitted they prove too much, 
and therefore have no real weight. Another test, applied 
exclusively to Revelation, is met with in the assumption 
that if revelation were true it would be all clear, oifering 

* Sixty-four of these being Professors or Lecturers. 

2—2 
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no, difficulty, leaving nothing within its domain incompre- 
hensible. But this is to ignore at once the constitution 
of our minds, the express statements of Scripture, and all 
experience. 

For our minds are constituted to grow in knowledge, 
step by step ; and that only by the strenuous and contin- 
uous exercise of our faculties: whatever truth lies beyond 
our present knowledge is, or will be when we approach it, 
a difficulty to us. To say that our progress in knowledge 
must be gradual, is therefore to say that it must be encom- 
passed with difficulties. If then He Who made our minds 
to learn by active exertion rather than by passive reception, 
were pleased to make any revelation to us of matters 
beyond our own observation, we ought to expect He would 
make it in a manner calculated to exercise our minds and 
promote their growth ; or, in other words, that His revela- 
tion to us would be correlated to the minds He has given 
us. And so our divine Revelation is. "I have many 
" things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now." 
There are simple first principles in Christian truth that a 
child can receive. There are higher and more difficult 
sequences, that demand the study of the highest intellects. 
There are some truths, of which the best scholar in Christ's 
school — ^getting a glimpse — can only trust he will know 
them hereafter. 

It is very plausible to say the object of a revelation is 
to reveal, not to present us with difficulties. This Revela- 
tion is adapted to the imperfections of our minds ; and one 
of the chief of these is, they can never rest long in truth 
comprehended : our hearts can ; our intellects demand new 
difficulties to master, further truths to grasp. It can be no 
objection to its Divine Origin, that it meets both these 
demands : that in it truths are unfolded in the contempla- 
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tion of which our spirits can rest in adoring satisfaction : 
truths unfolding, in search after which our minds may 
climb, and grow by climbing for ever. 

A similar fallacy runs through several of the moral 
objections raised against either the apparent or the re- 
vealed moral Government of the world. The suppressed 
premiss in most at least of these arguments is ''if this 
" were just I should see it to be just." And that as- 
sumes 

L That I know all the purposes for which the world 
ought to be governed. 

ii. That I know all the conditions under which those 
purposes have to be accomplished. 

iii. That I am in a position to judge what methods 
for their accomplishment are necessary, and therefore good, 
and which are needless and therefore crueL 

For unless we know all this we are acting in a most 
unscientific manner if we pretend to judge. It is very true 
that some theologians have been very eager to find out 
what God's final ends with mankind are : and that some of 
the ends they have fixed on are not just or good. But it 
is impossible for us, with our very limited knowledge of 
what human capacities are, to know these future purposes 
unless God revealed them to us. And in His present 
Bevelation only so much of them is told us as is neces- 
sary for the direction of our present efforts. "This is 
"the will of God — even your sanctification :" surely we 
^ean see this is a good and just and loving end ; and it may 
well be enough for us in this life to be fellow workers with 
Grod for its accomplishment, in ourselves and in the world. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all those attacks 
.on the validity of our faith, which are of this fallacious 
character. But these samples may perhaps suffice to assure 
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US that much of the present attack is superficial and 
powerless ; at any rate that the apparent bulk of modem 
scepticism greatly exceeds its real weight. 

What then is the position of inquirers, who wishing to 
believe, wish still more to be honest ? 

There is one position offered you which is utterly dis- 
honest. It is the compromise, that Christianity though 
objectively false, may still be held subjectively as though 
it were true. It is put in something like this way. 
"Though modem science and criticism has overthrown 
" the objective facts of revelation, it has only sent religion 
" back to the domain of sentiment and emotion. On these 
"subjective grounds, and on these alone, it may still be 
" maintained, and usefully influence men." Whether there 
be any truth at all in the first — certainly premature — 
assertion, we shall have to ask another time. But never 
for a moment admit such a falsehood, as that which would 
make religious truths questions not of fa<;t but of sentiment. 
The strength of religion lies in the absolute reality of its 
objective facts: Revelation is a discovery to us of our 
actually existing relations, manifested and incarnated in a 
series of historical and of present facts. Its subjective 
truths follow fix)m and spring out of these, and have, and 
ought to have no power at all over us unless these are real. 
Emotions based on recognized fictions tend not to nobility 
but to hyprocrisy of soul. 

We must face this folly. The fearful moral and spiri- 
tual loss involved in the loss of Christian faith, is no 
doubt a weighty presumption for its truth ; but if it were 
proved to be false, it is a loss we must submit to endure. 

How can any moral person say " If I had a Father God 
caring for my spiritual progress, I know that praying to 
Him for help and guidance would be a real means of raising 
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me above myself: therefore though now I am told I have 
none, I will still make believe and pray*.** 

How can I live as one redeemed from the power of my 
sinful habits by Christ, if in fact there is no Christ, and no 
redemption — ^and no sin? How can I say, if the Holy 
Spirit were striving in me to sanctify me, I should be able 
to strive, following His guidance. Therefore now, though 
they tell me nothing stirs within my soul or influences my 
will but inherited associations, or present brain currents, or 
nerve vibrations over which I have no control; yet by 
fancying God is influencing me, my evil habits will be 
broken and my affections roused and purified; I will 
therefore keep on fancying this. 

No ; God Who is perfect Truth and Who made us in 
His own Image, truth seekers^ has in His mercy so made 
us, that it is not possible for us to feed our hearts on what 
we know, or suspect to be false, or to fortify our moral 
emotions with lies. It would be a breach of the laws of 
human nature, could we thus get rid of the facts revealed 
to us in Christ concerning our relations to Grod, and yet 
retain the spiritual and moral consequences of those facts. 
The notion that we can get rid of them by calling them 
dogmas or doctrines, is just one of those confusions of 
words and thoughts, to which so much of scepticism is due. 
If these relations are facts, how can we get rid of them? 
If they are not facts, we cannot be benefitted by them, 
because they do not exist, they never take place. 

The validity of our denials, as of our beliefs, depends on 
whether the things denied are real or unreal. And to 
ascertain this we must first know what they are, and then 
see on what evidence they stand. 

But here comes in a very practical difficulty. " I am 

♦ See Life .»/ Harriet Martineau. 
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** not able to investigate the scientific or the Kterary evi- 
"dence against Revelation. If I tried to judge for myself 
" in this controversy I could not accept my own conclusion, 
•against that of well known men of science, thinkers, 
" and critics, who have come to the conclusion that ' Eeve- 
" * lation does not give a credible account of the events it 
" * records ;' and therefore I must continue to doubt." 

Note here that this position forbids denial of any 
portion of revelation: and suspended judgement, in a 
matter of such practical importance as this, is a position 
in which no one can long rest. What is generally done in 
such a case is, I fear, to read over, without weighing, what- 
ever is written against revelation, in the despairing desire 
" to know the worst that can be said ; " and not to read, 
still less to study, what equally able men are writing for 
revelation. 

This line of conduct cannot be described as an intel- 
lectually honest one. The true course in such a case is to 
lay aside, for a time, all consideration of these diflSculties 
and questioned statements of revelation, on which the 
mind has in fact become morbid ; and to apply with all 
diligence to the study and yet more to the practice of 
those simpler truths, which you still believe to be at least 
probably true. Then you will, in time, find out the truth 
of our Saviour's words, they that do His will " shall know 
" of the doctrine, whether it be of God." 

But you are not thus morbid ; you wish to be armed 
against the doubts you do not love, and you cannot rely on 
your own uninstructed judgement. How would you act if 
the matter were a secular one ? 

I feel very strongly that in matters of opinion, not as 
yet- become to us distinctly matters of daily and hourly 
experience, and parts of o»r very life ; we who are not 
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learned or able must take our opinions and guide our 
practice by the conclusions and counsels of the better 
instructed and more capable. We must be, and in fact we 
are» guided through life mainly by the authority of those 
we believe to be qualified to judge on that special subject. 
But 'we do not choose these guides blindly, nor follow every 
one who offers to teach us. 

And here at first starting we must throw aside th^ 
fallacy, so commonly used to increase doubts, that "the 
''great body of scientific men and the whole spirit of 
" modem criticism reject the Christian Revelation." The 
great body of instructed and able men, acknowledged 
leaders of thought and science, contains at least as many 
believers as deniers. Count man for man, weigh power 
of intellect and width of study on both sides, and we 
should I believe be led, if we are to choose our guides 
by number and knowledge of the subject, to faith in 
Christianity, rather than to faith in materialism, Comtism, 
or Agnosticism*. 

But if we examine more closely the ranks of the 
opponents, we shall find one feature very common amongst 
them, though not universal. It is their specialism, which 
in its present extreme state is quite a modem circum- 
stance. In the quiet days of old, of Pascal or even of 
Newton, it was quite possible for a man to make himself 
a master a good way round the circle of human knowledge. 
Now; the sciences have gone too far, and he who would 
make himself a master of one group of science, must 
renounce the attempt to be a master in any of the 
other groups. And not having mastered them, he cannot 
judge for himself of the conclusions arrived at in groups 
apart from his own, and requiring methods of investigation, 
. . ♦. See.noteA*.. . 
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in the use of which he is not skilled ; if he be an educated 
man, he will not try. "The reason why we esteem 
" individual professors so highly, is precisely because they 
"have developed their knowledge in a certain one-sided 
♦'direction. The great error which keeps its hold even 
" on many educated men, is their not realizing to them- 
" selves how impossible it is for one man to master the 
'* sum total of all the details even of the natural sciences*." 

Before we accept any one as an authority then, we 
must ask some questions. 

i. He is now giving an opinion on such, or sufeh a 
subject: has he made this specific subject his own? 
Then if the subject is his own we must ask, 

ii. How does he deal with his theories ? The sound 
scientific teacher " has a very firm grasp of his facts and 
"a very loose hold on his theories:" and I would add 
a very firm grasp of his words, not suffering those slippery 
things to slip from one meaning to another. Above all, 
does he show himself well aware of his t)wn ignorance ? 
This is a very accurate and delicate test There is a tone 
of certainty, of almost contemptuous confidence, that often 
marks the dicta of a specialist when he has unawares 
glided off his own subject and on to another. Before 
that gliding you got from him lucidly stated facts, exact 
arguments, measured inferences, and a clear consciousness 
of the limits of his knowledge; now you get positive 
assertions, sweeping conclusions, and words used in several 
senses. When you notice this change leave himf. 

* Freedom of Science in the Modem State, by Bndolph VirohoQ. 

t One instance of this will be found in the inaugoral address of Prof. 
Tyndal, of 1877, at Birmingham. ** We go along with him while he shows 
" us the parts of which man is made up, and the mechanical and vital 
*'laws to which he cannot refuse obedience. But as to anything beyond 
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And generally, we must take men as authorities on 
their own subject only. The sciences they pursue, if real 
sciences, are partial revelations to us of God's works. 
The Astronomer then is a guide we shall do well to listen 
to, in respect to some part of the first of Genesis. The 
Geologist and the Physiologist have a right to be heard 
on other portions. They have no authority at all as to 
that part which tells of man's " becoming a living soul " 
and being " made in the image of God." Any authorita* 
tive opinion given by them on these subjects, would tend 
only to <iiscredit their judgement throughout. 

There is another reason for this limitieition of authority. 
It is that steady application to one group of sciences, and 
to the use of its appropriate method of investigation, so 
far from helping a man to judge in another group, is more 
often a positive disqualification ; so apt is it to lead him 
to apply hijs own methods of investigation, to inquiries in 
which they are useless. For example: the man of 
arithmetic, taking up an ancient historical record, declares 

"this — as to the dominant inflnence of society on the indiyiduals who 
''make it np, the complex laws of heredity, and all else of this kind 
" necessary for his pmrpose, he talks to ns in a rery different tone from 
"that he had heen using preyioiisly...,Has he not made a jump, and 
" carried ns with him orer an abyss he has not yet sounded, and into a 
"country he has somewhat imperfectly explored? Some may trust him 
** still— but some will be more exacting, and will complain that the last 
'* words of science are so strangely unlike the first, and that 6xaet proof 
"has not been given at the point when exact proof seemed most 
*' necessary. When Prof. Tyndal can show us intermediate laws as clear 
t* and certain as those which hold good in the domain of physical nature, 
**and connecting that domain with the intellectual and moral life of 
'*man, we shall be extremely glad to listen to him, and to draw the 
*< conclusions which the new science warrants. But we may decline 
*' to go with him in anticipating the course of discovery, and may fairly 
« ask him by what right he asserts what he does not prove." 

Times, Oct. 2, 1877. 
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it to be a forgery because its sums will not work, and 
figures at least give certain data. On the other hand^ 
the trained student of history tells us, " if this document 
" were a forgery it is all but morally impossible that its 
•* sums should not work." So we take the arithmetician 
as our authority for the sums, and the historian as our 
guide to the inference, and conclude, that whatever else 
the document may be, it is not a forgery, and that 
arithmetical accuracy is no real test of the general truth- 
fulness and credibility of an historian. 

If then in judging of the credibility of revelatioii 
we decide to be guided by authority, both common sense 
and honesty require us to pay a proportionate attention 
to those, who being educated men have devoted their 
minds to the study of its records, and their lives to the 
practice of its spiritual precepts; and who have thus 
come, individually and collectively, to a growing conviction 
of the transcendant reality of its facts, and the authenticity 
of its records. To neglect these in order to listen to those 
who have judged of its credibility from its coincidence 
with the results of other sciences, or who have studied it 
to criticise not to practise, is to deal with it in a manner 
we never dream of following in secular matters. There 
is no sounder rule of honest criticism than this, that 
to judge fairly of any system or any book, we must have 
studied it with an honest desire to find out all that is best 
and truest in it: or that we must take th^ account of 
it given us by those who believe in it, not the report 
of those who dislike and deny it. 

I am told that it is said, that the authority of those 
instructed men whose profession is the ministry, is not 
to be taken into this account : it is paid advocacy, and not 
disinterested. This is a truly ingenious way of putting 
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out of court all those who having from full conviction 
devoted their lives to the Christian ministry, and to the 
study of its Revelations, must be presumed to know what 
it is, and what are its evidences the best. But if this rule 
be a sound one, it is equally applicable to authorities 
on other subjects. We must no longer ask a medical 
man's opinion as to the value or risk of vaccination, 
because he is paid to vaccinate. We must not consult 
the Judges as to the justice of our laws, because they are 
paid for administering them. And whilst the Christian 
ministry is almost the least remunerative profession a man 
of real ability can adopt; the bold assertion of infidelity 
is now the easiest path a scientific or literary man can 
take to rise to that popular preeminence which sells his 
writings and crowds his lecture rooms. Indeed as in 
Bishop Butler s days we read, that " to speak slightingly 
"of Revelation is as necessary to the character of a 
"gentleman as fine clothes and good breeding;" so now 
it seems almost as needful for those who aspire to the 
character of men of culture and leading in society. 
Those who are themselves in earnest will be no more 
inclined to suspect such motives in the opinions of a 
Huxley, a Tyndal, a Clifford, or a Darwin, than in the 
judgement of a Maurice, or a Liddon or a Conder, in the 
scholarship of a Pusey or Thirlwall, in the critical ability 
of a Lightfoot or a Westcott. The imputation of interested 
bias on the one or the other side, is always unjust, since 
it can neither be proved or disproved, and it must always 
bring discredit on the side that imputes it» 

To sum up then what we have already arrived at. 
The questions raised by the modem attack on the 
(^edibility of our Revelation, are in substance these. 
. . 1« In what relations do we stand to the Cause of our 
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being? and what moral and spiritual hopes can we have 
from their fulfilment ? 

2. . How is the present condition of men, physically, 
morally and spiritually to be accounted for? How did 
it come to be what it actually is ? What hope is there 
of its improvement, and by what means? 

On the one hand we have the account of these things 
given to us by our Divine Revelation : on the other side 
are the various' accounts given by those human philosophies 
which oppose themselves alike to this, and to each other. 
Neither give us a complete account, and both sides are 
accompanied by great difficulties. While we know only 
in part, there must be difficulties: in truth a revelation 
that had nothing in it beyond our present comprehension 
must needs be so superficial, that it would be morally 
incredible it could come to us from a God such as we 
believe in. 

But these difficulties are not all on one side. If 
Eevelation has its difficulties ; Scepticism, with the great 
fact of Christianity, and all its evidences, and its results 
to account for, has its difficulties. If Eevelation makes 
great demands on our faith. Scepticism in its threefold 
forms, materialism, agnosticism, secularism, makes quite 
enormous demands on our credulity. If Scepticism can 
boast of its great scientific leaders, Christianity has a still 
longer list of great thinkers and clear-sighted students 
in every field of human research. No one will deny that 
many honest believers have spoken unwisely for God: 
but it is certain that Scepticism is at present overburdened 
with its ignorant, half-educated, credulous and flippant 
professors. 

In the present state of our ignorance, difficulties 
however formidable tell nothing against facts £ar which we 
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have a reasonable amount of appropriate positive evidence. 
" The value of Science," says Prof. Jevons, " is very high* 
"while its conclusions are kept well within the limits 
"of the data on which they are founded. But our 
"experience is of the most limited character compared 
" with that we have to learn : while our mental powers 
" seem to fall infinitely short of the task of comprehending 
"and explaining fully the nature of any one object. I 
"draw the conclusion that we must interpret the results 
" of science in an affirmative sense only. Ours must 
"be a truly positive philosophy, not that false negative 
"philosophy, which building on a few material facts, 
"presumes to assert it has compassed the bounds of 
"existence, while it nevertheless ignores the most un- 
" questionable phenomena of the human mind and 
" feelings*." 

It is then the positive evidence concerning our Divine 
Revelation which we have to consider, and to which 
alone we can attach any importance. 

* Prof. Jevons, Princi^lei of Science, Vol. I. Preface, p. ix. 
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OF EVIDENCE AND ITS FOUNDATION. 

^Now Faith u the ground of things hoped for^ the evidence of 
things not seenJ* 

We have come, you will remember, to the conclusion 
that the evidence we must seek for in our present inquiry 
is positive evidence. The question on which the con- 
troversy must turn is not how can we answer the diflS- 
culties and objections raised against Revelation ; it is what 
evidence have we for its truth, and is that evidence suffi- 
cient ? For as no amount of negative evidence, not even 
the absence of all difficulties, would warrant our assertion 
of its truth; so neither can their presence justify our 
rejection, if there is adequate positive evidence for it. 

We have then to day to ask, what is the kind and 
what the amount of evidence which we ought to demand 
for the facts and the conclusions of Revelation. And in 
examining these, we must strictly observe the rules of 
evidence: we must ask for that kind of evidence the 
subject admits of; for that amount of evidence which on 
such matters it is possible to have. We must not receive 
arguments for the statements of our Revelation, which 
would not be admissible as historical, logical or moral 
proof in parallel secular matters ; neither arguments against 
them which would be fatal to all knowledge of the same 
class. 
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But a further question is raised here by the material- 
ism of the present day, which affirms, " that we have no 
" grounds of conviction except those which we reach through 
" the senses." And this will make it necessary to analyze 
the basis of all human knowledge, and to ascertain what 
are the grounds of those convictions which we are said to 
" reach through the senses." Then I think we shall find 
that the distinction sought to be drawn has no existence 
in reality, and that the assertion if admitted would be at 
least as fatal to physical, as to moral and religious know- 
ledge. 

I fear the inquiry will be tedious and complex, requir- 
ing close attention. But we must take point by point in 
order, and first ask what is evidence, before inquiring on 
what assumptions it is based. 

For all our knowledge of things without us and within 
us, is built up on evidence : nor can the degree of certainty 
with which we know any fact, be greater than the sum 
total of the evidence we have for it. 

And evidence is of two kinds : 
i The evidence of experience : this we obtain either 
a. directly firom our own consciousness whether 
present or remembered, 
or h. indirectly through the testimony of others, 
ii. The evidence of inference or reasoning. 

In all except the very simplest particular propositions 
we require both kinds of evidence. Observation, our own 
or that of others, collects the facts; inference tells us 
what they prove or teach. To ascertain facts, to draw 
inferences firoin them, and to apply these inferences to the 
guidance of our conduct and conversation, is the constant 
occupation of our lives. The only difference between 
scientific laws, and the empirical rules we all follow in 
P. 3 
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little matters; the only difiference between historical 
knowledge and the current gossip of the town, is that in 
science and scientific history this process of observing and 
inferring is carried out carefully, on accurate and sufficient 
data, with accurately used words and measured inferences: 
and in gossip it is carried on carelessly, on insufficient data^ 
with inexact words and inconclusive reasoning. 

Clearly in our inquiry it is this exact or scientific 
evidence we want. And therefore it is essential to under- 
stand what scientific evidence on this class of subjects 
really is. I take Mr Stuart Mill's account of it ; not that 
he gives a sufficient analysis of the foundation of proof, 
but that his account of the processes of proof is very clear; 
and that he was certainly in no way biassed by any un- 
conscious desire to strengthen the proofs of reUgious 
truths. 

"All science," he tells us, "consists of data and con- 
" elusions firom those data, of proofs and what they prove." 
Logic is the science which teaches us when an inference 
is justly drawn from the known facts, and rightly applied 
as a guide to unknown facts. And these inferences are of 
tbiee kinds : 

i. From known particulars to unknown particulars. 

ii. From known particulars to unknown generals ; this 
is induction. 

iii. From known or assumed generals to unknown 
particulars ; this is deduction or ratiocination*. 

Let us take induction first* 

* E.g. i. Lunar halo followed by rain on such and snch days : 
therefore will be followed by rain tomorrow. 

ii. Lunar halo has been followed by rain 19 times out of 20 : 
therefore will generally be followed by rain. 

iii. Lunar halo is generally followed by fain: therefore the 
haJo tonight will probably be followed by rain tomorrow. 
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We collect from experience a number of events, or 
phenomena, which all agree in having two or more par- 
ticulars in common. We classify them by that common 
feature, and sum up our experience of that agreement in a 
general proposition or law; affirming that whenever and 
wherever these phenomena recur under the same circum- 
stances, they will possess that common feature or relation, 

*'Now this conclusion embraces more than was con- 
"tained in the individual instances from which we infer 
"it; for to those individual facts we add the assertion, 
" that we are convinced what we found true in each one of 
" those, is true in an indefinite number of instances which 
"we have not examined. Thus in every induction we 
" proceed from truths we do know to infer truths we do not 
"know: from facts certified by observation, to facts not 
" observed, and even to future facts." " Observation," he 
adds, "gives only the individual facts; and these are all 
" the evidence we have or can have for any induction. And 
" we may, and often do, infer from individual instances to 
" individual instances without any generalization. (Jeneral 
"propositions are merely the registers of such inferences 
"and short formula for making further inferences: and the 
"conclusion we draw from this register is really a con- 
" elusion from the forgotten individual facts." They are 
essential when the facts are many and complicated, on ac- 
count of the insufficiency of our minds to attend to and 
compare so many individual instances at once. And Mill 
quietly adds, " We conclude from known instances to un* 
" known, by an impulse of the generalizing faculty." 

You will observe then that the general proposition, or 
law, adds nothing to the certainty of the inference. All it 
includes, beyond the individual facts it registers, being a 
conviction of our own minds, that what has been found 

3—2 
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true in some, will be found true in all like cases. The 
grounds of this conviction we shall consider presently; 
now I only ask you to note : 

i. That all inductive science is built up on the assump- 
tion, that this subjective conviction is objectively true. 

ii. That this conviction is not arrived at through the 
senses; the senses never giving us more than individual 
phenomena^ 

iii That its truth can never be demonstrated. 

iv. That if this conviction is legitimate and trust- 
worthy in secular sciences, it is equally legitimate in 
religious inquiries. 

V. Lastly, if it is not legitimate, then, whatever be the 
case with revealed religion, not only natural religion, but 
all science, physical, biological, or moral, is impossible. 

Now we turn to the deductive process. Observation 
can give us only individual facts, and hence all knowledges 
are inductive in their origin. "But," Mill goes on, "our 
" knowledge may come to us from testimony, accepted by 
" us as authoritative on the matter before us. 

"And this testimony may be 

" i. of individual facts 

" ii. of general propositions, or 

" iii. of both : as when we accept a scientific doctrine 
"on the authority of a scientific man, or a theological 
"doctrine on the authority of Scripture. The original 
" data here are general propositions, the fruit of prior in- 
" ductions : and the process consists in determining whether 
" the special instance we are asking about is one of those 
" included in the general proposition ; whether it has the 
"marks by which our authority has signified that the 
" cases the general proposition applies to are to be known. 
"Thus a chain of reasoning consists in adding the con- 
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/'elusion of one induction to another, and recognizing the 
"individual case by its marks as one brought under the 
" general proposition, e.g. : 

'' Induction has found that a is a mark of 6 
that 6 is a mark of o 
that is a mark of e 
that e is a mark of/*, 

"Whence adding these separate conclusions together 
" we determine deductively, that therefore a is a mark of/, 

" Now this is based on the assumption, that whatever 
"has a mark, has that which it is a mark of/' This is 
precisely the same assumption that we had before in 
induction : i.e. " that what has been found true in some will 
"be found true in all like cases": only it is put into 
another form to suit the deductive process. 

" Hence the method of all deductive sciences is hypo- 
"thetical. They proceed by tracing the consequences of 
"certain general principles or alleged facts, leaving for 
"separate consideration whether those principles or facts 
" are true or not, or if not exactly true whether they are 
"suflSciently nea^ the truth. This may require in every 
"different case diflterent evidence, giving rise to every 
" degree of difl&culty, and varying from demonstration to 
" the slightest probability. But the deductive part of the 
" process, — ^the determining what inferences may be drawn, 
" or what conclusions follow from those assumptions — this 
" may be done once for all, and the results held ready as 

* E.g. In this watch we find certain means, adapted to a definite end. 
But the adaptation of means to a specific end, is a mark of choice. 
Choice is a mark of comparison and judgement haying been exercised. 
Comparison and judgement are marks of conscious thought. 
Conscious thought is a mark of a living being. 
Therefore this watch is a mark that a living being has been at work 
in its construction* 
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"fresh cases arise and press for decision. This is what 
"is called demonstration, because it is to a great degree 
" free from risk of error." 

The amount of proof then is just the same, whether we 
proceed first inductively and then verify deductively ; or 
whether we begin deductively, starting from some general 
proposition or law, and then verify inductively : that is by 
d priori reasoning ascertain what the consequences of our 
assumed law would be, under such and such circumstances ; 
and then compare this calculated result with the actual 
result in each individual case we meet with. The certainty 
of the conclusion is equal ; which of the two methods is 
the proper one to employ, depends on the nature of our 
subject, or on the stage at which our investigation has 
arrived. All sciences when far advanced become deductive. 
But all moral sciences. Mill tells us, must be pursued 
deductively from the first. 

And thus our Divine Revelation must be studied 
deductively in all its domains. We receive its declara- 
tions on authority : we verify their truth by applying 
them to all our spiritual needs, our individual experience 
in all the circumstances and conditions of our personal 
lives, the lives of others, and the historical life of Christ's 
church and kingdom. 

We can only test their truth in this maimer r to deal 
with such a subject inductively, is to set science at 
defiance. And in deductive sciences, when an individual 
instance does not at once appear to respond to the general 
principle, the cause of failure must be looked for in the 
presence of some counteracting cause which we may have 
overlooked; in misinterpretation of the true marks, or 
failure in rightly applying them, &a And not tiU all these 
sources of error are eliminated, does the scientific student 
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go back to his general law, and ask, what Is wrong 
there ? 

Well then, there is no difference whatever in the method 
of investigation and proof between secular and religious, 
physical and moral knowledge. Is there any difference 
in the subject matter, in the data of moral and religious 
knowledge, which makes it less possible to arrive at 
certainty in these, than in physical sciences ? Our oppo- 
nents say there is; and in truth the whole controversy 
seems now to turn on this question. 

Hence our next inquiry must be, what are the different 
subject matters of our various sciences ? And what is the 
degree of certainty attainable in each respectively ? 

' In this one respect all subjects of human knowledge 
are identical; they are wholly limited to a knowledge of 
relations*. And our knowledge of any subject is complete 
when we know — or rather it would be complete if we did 
know — ^what all its relations are and what they are not. 

Now our knowledge of relations falls into four great 
divisions or hierarchies "f*. 

I. Mathematical Sciences, dealing with the relations of 
quantities and cKtensions, of time and space. 

II. Physical Sciences, investigating the relations or 
properties qf matter, inorganic and organic. 

III. Moral Sciences, investigating the relations of mind, 
reason and eonsoience, and qf men as endqwed with 
these. 

* This limitation is sometimes stated differently : it is said our 
knowledge is of properties not of substances. It is the same fact less 
accurately stated : the relation between a magnet and a needle is some- 
times described as a property of the magnet, sometimes as a property of 
the needle. 

t Quotations chiefly from Unseen Universe^ and Church Quarterly 
Review; Art. Unseen Universe, 
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IV. Religious Sciences, dealing with the relations that 
exist between ourselves and our Cosmos, and God*. 

Thus each succeeding hierarchy includes the preceding 
ones in its ascending scope. Let us take each in turn as 
we consider what are the data, and what the degree of 
certainty attainable in them. 

I. The object of Mathematical Science is, as you well 
know, to ascertain the relations of quantities, exten- 
sions, number and form; to register their marks and to 
hold the results ready as fresh cases arise and press for 
decision. 

The data are definitions and axioms;. the method is 
deductive. And hence we have here no degrees of cer- 
tainty, but the conclusion in the most intricate problem 
is just as certain as in the first and simplest step; the 
results are true always and under all circumstances within 
the limits of their data: i.e. we are unable to conceive 
their being false. 

But we must note here that the whole chain of demon- 
stration which leads the mathematician to these results, 
depends upon the truth of certain axioms, which — ^whether 
they be as some say generalizations from experience 
obtained prior to our present existence, or whether they 
are seen by us intuitively, — cannot now be proved by us : 
for every proof of them we attempt begins by assuming 
they are true and cannot be doubted. Two and two make 
four — ^because they are four : lines which are equal to the 
same line are equal to one another because they cannot 

* These diyisions are never exact : there are always border sciences 
which combine at least two of them. So Mechanics lie between the first 
and the second. Language and Psychology include moral and physical 
phenomena: whilst Ethics, Law, and Sociology can never, we are 
persuaded, be rightly mastered if divorced from religions relations. 
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be unequal Thus the certainty of these most absolutely 
certain sciences rests on convictions of our own minds, 
which we find we have, which we cannot prove, and of 
which we cannot now divest ourselvea What ground 
have we for trusting them ? 

Widely different are the data of the phenomenal 
sciences, whether physical or moral The subjects of 
inquiry here are the relations which obtain between 
phenomena; the object being to ascertain the sequence 
or order of their occurrence, and to register that order in 
a general proposition which we call "the law" of their 
occurrence, and which is very often popularly mistaken 
for a statement of the cause of their occurrence. The 
data in all phenomenal sciences are : 

i. The phenomena, or events obtained by observation, 
pur own or that of others. 

ii. The assumption that the same phenomena will 
uniformly follow the same antecedents under the same 
conditions. 

It is clear there are many more avenues for error open 
here. But we are so constantly told now of the certainty 
of the physical sciences and their conclusions, as compared 
with the uncertainty of moral and religious knowledge, it 
will be well to take a closer survey of the degrees of 
certainty attaching to the various stages of its progress, 
from conjecture to demonstration. The process is some- 
thing of this kind : the opportunities of error it affords 
you can mark for yourselves. 

We want to ascertain how bodies fall to the ground. 
The first step is to observe the individual fitcts accurately : 
the next to classify them: by doing this we get rid of 
those phenomena which are special to the individual 
instances of filing, and which have to be eliminated as 
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accidental. This process leads us to alter the question^ 
for we find that while some bodies fall, another class, like 
smoke, gas, &c. rise ; and a third as films, down, &c. float. 
Finding these different actions of each class are uniform 
in the cases we have observed, we next assume they will 
be uniform in those cases we have not observed. At 
present the application of this assumption to the subject 
before us clearly amounts only to a probability, and the 
degree of its probability depends on the number and 
accuracy of our observations. 

The next step is to make some guess as to what the 
true relation between the antecedent position of the body 
and its sequent fall may be. The first cl^s fall because 
they have an inherent property of heaviness : the second 
class rise because they have an inherent property of 
lightness; and the third float because they have neither; 
This guess is an hypothesis and we have to set to work to 
verify it by deduction. If this is the relation, these heavy 
bodies will always fall, the light bodies rise, the neutral 
ones float. An exhausted receiver here gives the oppor- 
tunity of trying a crucial experiment. 

An hypothesis then amounts to a possible explanation : 
and its chief use is to suggest a definite line of investiga- 
tion, by which we can diminish the number of possible 
explanations. Thus Kepler made and abandoned nineteen 
hypotheses respecting the form of the planetary orbits, 
before he rested on that which has since been corrected 
and almost demonstrated to be the true one. 

When the most probable hypothesis is thus got at, it 
is tried and tested in as many and as various ways as 
ingenuity can suggest. Its results in the most diverse 
cases are first calculated, and verified or disproved as the 
cases occur : and thus it is altered and corrected, until it 
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becomes as nearly as possible the exact statement of a 
common sequence belonging to that whole class of phe- 
nomena. 

Now it becomes a Theory of the law, or uniform 
relation which we assert will prevail in every instance that 
has the marks of that class. Ne¥rton's magnificent genera- 
lization, known as the law of gravitation, is an instance 
of •such a theory in physical science. As a good hypothesis 
amounts to a possible explanation, so a sound theory 
amounts to the probable explanation, but to no more. 

The subsequent process of verification is the same in 
principle as before. The theory, assumed to be true, is 
used to explain all fresh phenomena faUing under it, and 
to predict future ones. In this way it is again corrected^ 
and when it continues to stand the test both of prolonged 
experience and of new discoveries, it attains that highest 
degree of probability which is popularly called a moral 
certainty. 

It is in the power of hastening this stage of verifica- 
tion that the chief advantage of the physical over the 
moral sciences consists: for they can employ two modes 
of verification, which cannot be used either in moral 
or religious investigations. 

i. The first is by crucial experiments, contrived to 
exclude all other possible explanations : or crucial instances 
may occur, which accurately observed, have the same 
logical effect. In either case the theory that stands this 
test becomes what is called a phenomenal law: and is 
held to be true subject to future corrections. 

ii. Or "when the data are such that relations of 
"quantity or extension are included in them, and can 
"be used as marks of quality; then these being calcu- 
"lated mathematically, and the results being verified in 
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" whatever direction and extent is possible, the conclusions 
"become matters of demonstration*/' And the theory so 
verified becomes really a moral certainty, and may take 
its place among the known " laws of nature" The theory 
that matter is inert, has been we are told thus verified. 

This being the highest degree of certainty that the 
Physical Sciences can attain, in what does it consist ? And 
why do we call it " a moral certainty," when it is obtained 
by mathematical demonstration ? 

A mathematical certainty means that the opposite is 
inconceivable. 

A moral certainty — that the opposite is incredible. 

In the case before us, of a law of nature, both are 
x^ombined to give us the result : but the first assures us of 
the process alone ; for the truth of the data we rely on the 
second. E. g. given a body moving through space with such 
a velocity and in such a curve, its orbit can be calculated 
with mathematical certainty: but the fact that this 
particular comet is moving in that curve with that 
velocity, depends on the correctness of human observa- 
tion: this depends on the accuracy of the instruments 
used, partly also on the physical, mental, and moral 
qualifications of the observers; and these are to us not 
matters for mathematical demonstration but for faith. 
Correct these to the utmost by repetition, still the certainty 
a " law of nature " can attain is to be measured by the 
doctrine of chances ; and its falsity, though incredible, is 
not inconceivable or even impossible. 

And now let us turn to the process of verification in 
the study of moral and religious relations. The logical 
method in these, is that used in all deductive science, 

* Thas chemistry promises to become a more certain and accurate 
science than physiology can ever be, because it admits of both these tests. 
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but they do not admit of either these two methods of 
verification. The relations of number and extension form 
no element in purely moral and spiritual phenomena, and 
experiments cannot be tried, because we can never be 
sure we know all the conditions or circumstances that 
may modify the result; we can never be sure we have 
excluded the action of other and unknown causes. " There 
"is not," Mr Mill tells us, "amongst these most complex 
"and most modifiable of all phenomena, any one over 
"which innumerable forces do not exercise influence, or 
" which does not depend on the combination of very many 
"causes." Thus moral sciences inform us of tendencies 
not of actual results: and hence some have doubted 
whether any moral certainty can be attained here. But 
this defect, whilst it keeps us from predicting particular 
events, does not make the data of these sciences — i.e. the 
events which have occurred, and the order of their sequence 
— less certain : neither does it make their conclusions less 
trustworthy, so long as we do not push them beyond what 
the data warrant: for example, the tendencies indicated 
by a true political economy are as certain as the actual 
events foretold by astronomy. 

On the other hand the moral sciences possess some 
advantages peculiar to themselves. That their method is 
deductive is at least no element of uncertainty. Then the 
facts on which they are mainly built, are very much more 
within the reach of our observation, than are those of 
most of the physical sciences. The moral sciences make 
their demand on experience and observation just at those 
points when experience is widest, observation most con- 
stantly possible, and attention most generally roused. 
The astronomer may have to wait three hundred years to 
collect his data for determining the orbit of his comet: 
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but there is no waking hour in the observer s life which 
may not give him evidence as to the law of habit. 

Then the judge, in those moral sciences which mainly 
concern us now, is neither abstract reason, nor acute 
understanding, but common sense — ^the regulative faculty 
of Sir W, Hamilton ; and this, however uncommon, is still 
within the reach of all honest minds, in a degree in which 
the great labour of continuous attention demanded by 
mathematical calculations, — the special gift of geometrical 
imagination, — or the trained skill and acuteness of in- 
telligence needed by the physical student, can never be. 

Moreover their very complexity gives us in the higher 
moral sciences evidence of a most conclusive kind, which 
we can never get, to anything like the same extent, in the 
physical sciences. For owing to this complexity of action 
all these sciences afford tests of each other, and several 
of the physical sciences yield evidence on portions of them. 
And thus we get, for our Divine Revelation especially, the 
test of cumulative evidence. 

In the physical sciences this occurs now and then, and 
will occur more frequently. Astronomy is giving us 
evidence at last on the chronology of geologists. And 
both these sciences are giving evidence on a few points 
of the hypothesis of evolution. But in general the 
evidence here is of one kind, running as it were in the 
same line. Historical records and moral systems admit 
of collateral evidence all round. 

Let us take for example the evidence we may have for 
the authenticity and veracity of some ancient history. 

i. There is the direct evidence of some ancient MSS. ; 
the writer of which professes to have lived in or near the 
time of the events he records ; he writes as an eye-witness 
of some of them ; having received others from traditions 
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handed down in the same family or tribe, from father to 
son, or from eyewitnesses. We find perhaps a second or 
third historian telling us parts of the same history with 
divergencies that exclude the hypothesis of copying, and 
with undesigned coincidences which are unaccountable on 
the hypothesis of invention. 

ii. We find contemporary or nearly contemporary 
literature, epistles, edicts, philosophies, apologies, &c., 
referring incidentally to some of the same events or to 
their results, and agreeing or disagreeing with the narrative 
we are verifying. 

Then we look about for circumstantial evidence. Our 
history tells us of some feast, custom, or other observance, 
instituted in memory of the events it records: we find 
these were observed fi'om near that time, and have con-, 
tinned to be observed since. 

Then medals are dug up, contemporary inscriptions are 
discovered, sculptures are found, which when they touch on 
the events recorded in our history test its veracity. Ruined 
cities are disinterred and fill up its outline. There is the 
evidence afforded by the physical geography of the districts 
where our MSS. say such and such events took place, such 
a population subsisted, such scenery was noted. None but 
an eyewitness will have used exactly the epithets that suit 
the scene. Then the language in which it has been 
written, the names it gives to places, the titles it uses, will 
afford some tests of its actual date ; and crucial instances 
may be sometimes found in this way ; fixing its date con- 
clusively within a very few years. 

There may also be evidence of a state of society pre- 
ceding the events in question, which woidd tend to pre- 
pare the way for them, and to cause them to have such and 
such results: and which renders their occurrence at that 
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time a natural climax, a consummation and not a breach 
of continuity if our narrative of the events is a true one. 

And lastly there is the evidence of results. This is as 
we have seen the crucial point in all demonstration. In 
the case we are supposing, we may have evidence from 
many and unquestionable sources, of a state of society 
actually produced by the events related in our narrative, — 
a great crisis occurring, a government overthrown, a religion 
destroyed and replaced by a new one: of a fresh impulse 
and a new direction given to the lives and aims of men : 
of a new stage of develop^ment reached,, such as would 
naturally be produced by the events recorded, if they had 
really occurred, but which remain unexplained by any 
known law or tendency of human nature, on the supposi- 
tion that those events were purely mythical. 

Now. no one of these independent lines of proof would, 
by itself, suffice to demonstrate the truthfulness of the 
history recorded, if that history be an exceptional one. 
But when they coincide and each points to that one con- 
clusion, this coincidence is itself a fresh evidence for the 
truth of the direct testimony. The proposition that the 
history is a true one, is the keystone which unites all these 
arches — is the central fact in which all these chains of 
reasoning unite, each one of which is a separate induction. 
Each of these is equal in logical force to a distinct line of 
experiments leading up to a scientific conclusion. Such 
an amount of evidence as this may be calculated by the 
doctrine of chances. It amounts in fact to a moral 
demonstration: i. e. the supposition that the whole has 
combined to deceive us is incredible. And this, as we 
have seen, is the highest proof which the phenomenal 
sciences can ever afford us. 

Beyond this historical evidence for the substantial truth 
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of our history lies the whole region of philosophical evi- 
dence as to the reality of those relations between God and 
ourselves, which our Kevelation asserts, and which are dis- 
covered to us in Christ, in His work and His words. If 
the relations therein asserted are real ones, it is evident 
they are the fundamental and governing relations of our 
nature, being, and place in the universe. Accordingly we 
find this revelation distinguished from all other religions, by 
being coextensive with human nature and human history: 
so that there is nothing which concerns men which is not 
at some point or other touched on by it, or involved in it, 
so as to be rightly subordinated to it. And hence there 
are few human sciences which will not, on some point or 
other, touch on, and corroborate or conflict with some part 
of our Revelation: whilst there can be no system of philo- 
sophy which will not as it developes come into agreement 
or collision with it. The logical result of this extensive 
domain is twofold. On the one hand, if it is false, the 
positive proofs of its falsity ought to be found directly in 
every history, and indirectly in almost every science. On 
the other hand, if it be true, we ought to expect a far 
greater amount of direct, of corroborative, and of circum- 
stantial evidence, than any narrower or more partial religion 
could afford. If the relations unfolded to us in Christ are 
real relations, they will for us contain the key of all the 
relations of the Universe. 

But at present we know only a few relations, and these 
few we know imperfectly. Nor have we any right to 
expect that a progressive revelation like ours must if true 
be now completed, science therefore forbids us to assume 
that when a conflict arises between our infant sciences or 
partial philosophies, and a revelation neither yet completed 
in itself nor fiilly comprehended by us, that one or . the 
P. 4 
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other must be summarily rejected. He that believes in 
the truth alike of God s words and works will not make 
haste. 

In fact if we deal with the evidences for the facts of 
Revelation, as we honestly deal with the evidences of secu- 
lar sciences, the difficulty that oppresses us is, how to 
gather up the enormous amount of proofs that bear upon 
and corroborate its various portions, so as to get any ade- 
quate idea of their cumulative force. It is very easy to 
attack so vast a system on isolated points: it is very diflS- 
cult to sum up into one view all its evidences. Their very 
number, variety, strength and depth, makes it difficult to 
state them adequately, and almost impossible to estimate 
their united force. To do this, you must bear in mind 
such an amazing amount of deductions, that whilst you 
are considering the force of these you are losing sight of 
those. 

We must therefore be content now to indicate the 
greater lines of evidence, and roughly estimate their force, 
without attempting to enter into their countless details. 

But here on the threshold we are met by the objection 
I referred to before; that all this evidence must be set 
aside ab initio, because 

i. We have no grounds for conviction, except those 
we obtain through the senses : and therefore 

ii. All religious notions being based on the assumption 
that God exists,*this assumption being incapable of proof, 
and the alleged fact being utterly unknowable; religious 
notions are destitute of any real foundation. 

We will take the first now, reserving the second for 
another lecture. 

The rule of evidence we have to apply here is, that 
" arguments which would be fatal to all knowledge what- 
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"soever, are not admissible as against any special kind or 
"class of knowledge," We have then already answered 
the assertion in principle ; for we have seen that we can 
get no information from sensible phenomena, unless we 
apply to them convictions which we do not reach through 
the senses. The senses inform us of particulars only, never 
of generals. Clearly also convictions reached by testimony, 
by inference, and by memory are not reached through our 
senses, in the obvious meaning of that term. Nor is it less 
obvious, that if we have no grounds for this class of con- 
victions we can have no convictions at all. The assertion 
as thus stated asserts far too much, and far more than it is 
intended to mean. 

But the hypothesis is that all our knowledge is derived 
from experience alone*: the axioms of mathematics, the 
assumed uniformity of phenomena and of their sequences, 
are, this school maintains, only the result of past experi- 
ences, originally obtained through the senses, and influen- 
cing our minds by way of associations we cannot now get 
rid of, or conceive to be broken. 

I fear we must turn sceptical here : for this is to buUd 
up the whole fabric of our knowledge on our ' incapacity.' 
An obscure and quite hypothetical chain of associations, 
which we are hypothetically assumed to have inherited 
from long past, and for the most part hypothetical genera- 
tions, can never become the ground of any reasonable 
conviction whatsoever. However let us come to the point, 
and analyzing 'the experience obtained through the 

* Although we can by no means assent to this proposition as an 
adequate one, philosophically ; it is not needful for our present position 
to dispute it. The Christian may well be content to limit his defensive 
weapons to those furnished by experience, so long as * experience * is not 
arbitrarily limited to the 'experience of sensible impressions/ but is 
honestly and fairly followed everywhere. 

4—2 
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' senses/ see how much of it really comes from the senses, 
how much is added by our own minds. 

We said our knowledge is limited to relations 6t 
properties. And when we examine those properties which 
we are aware of through our senses, we find that we know 
them only as effects produced on our consciousness. When 
I look at any sensible object — this table for instance — all I 
am conscious of by sight is colour and form. Experience 
tells me that uniformly grouped with this individual 
instance of colour and form, are the sensations of muscular 
resistance, smoothness and coolness. But that experience 
comes from remembered states of consciousness; and 
memory is not one of our senses. The conviction I have 
that this whole group of my own sensations indicate 
properties of an objective substance, existing outside of 
me, and independently of my sensations, is a conviction 
not given me by my senses : it is added by my own mind. 
The senses convince me of colour and form : they give me 
the sensation of muscular resistance and smoothness: 
colour, form, resistance, smoothness, are not substances, 
but properties. The fact is we are incapable of conceiving 
these properties floating about unattached to some thing, 
some substance of which they are the property; or of 
relations apart from things related. But this conviction 
is not reached through the senses. 

The very small share that the senses have in our con- 
victions, is still more evident when we analyze the con- 
sciousnesses of colour, form, &c. aroused through the senses. 
" We believe that we see distances, extensions, forms ; but 
" all we really see are the accompanying optical effects on 
** our own nerves of sight. Form, for instance, is entirely a 
" rapidly formed inference which has become automatic by 
" habit." That means that form is the result of a judge- 
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ment not of a sensation: by the untrained eye of a blind 
man just restored to sight, all the colours of the landscape 
are seen splashed on a flat surface, touching his eyes: so a 
baby will stretch out its hands for the moon; it sees no 
distance yet beyond a few feet. And what is colour ? tiny 
wavelets or vibrations of diflferent lengths, beat against the 
retina, and by the optic nerve arouse our consciousness, which 
instantly translates the varying impact of these waves into 
colours, forms, and all the glories of the sunset sea and sky. 
So it is with the waves of sound, and with all the infor- 
mation received through the senses. The sensation comes 
through the senses, the information is wholly the work of 
the interpreting mind. When the physicist is investigat- 
ing brain matter by the microscope, or star matter by the 
spectroscope, he is thus confidently relying on a marvellous 
subjective process of his own mind; and all the convic- 
tions he arrives at depend for their objective reality on its 
subjective credibility. " It would be impossible for mental 
" science, without the aid of physical science, to prove that 
" the mind has the extraordinary power of so interpreting 
"*' physical motions, as to create a subjective world which is 
^' to the external world, not the wax impression to the seal, 
" but the meaning of the book to the type in which it is 
'■ printed*." Our minds do this, nor can we prevent or alter 
this interpretation. But the question now is, can we rely 
on their doing it truly, and if we can, on what grounds ? 
The senses cannot demonstrate this, for they give us no in- 
formation whatsoever unless this interpretation is true. It 
is as impossible to prove it true, as it practically is im- 
possible to question it. And unless we accept it as true 
we can know nothing of matter or of its properties. Thus 
if we are to reject all convictions except those we reach 
* Church Qttarterly Beview on Unseen Universe. 
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through the senses, we shall keep none of this class, and 
shall know nothing beyond individual states of our own 
consciousness. 

So far then we have got to this. As in the method of 
acquiring knowledge of unknown from known facts, the 
truth of the result depends ultimately on the truth of 
certain convictions of our own minds, not obtained through 
the senses, and not capable of proof; so now we find that 
in physical enquiries our certainty of the known facts 
themselves is founded on a rooted conviction, or ultimate 
belief*, in the veracity of the automatic interpretations 
given by our own minds to our various sensations. 

There is another 'ultimate belief we must add to 
these : the belief in the veracity of our memory of past 
consciousness. Mill himself, "who never could hear the 
"phrase 'ultimate belief without seeming to cry out 
" ' take away that brute of a wordi*/ " acknowledges this. 
"For he traces up all our knowledge to experience J: he 
"shows (which truly needs no showing) we have no ex- 
" perience without memory. And therefore all the veracity 
" of our knowledge depends on the veracity of our memory.*' 
How do we know memory is true? "Our belief," he 
answers, " in the veracity of our memory is evidently ulti- 
"mate. No reason can be given for it, which does not 
" presuppose the belief, and assume it to be well founded." 

Now consider how entirely our knowledge depends on 
memory§. "Without memory and all that memory in- 

*An 'ultimate belief is a conviction common to all sane minds 
which cannot be resolved into associations formed by experience nor 
analyzed further. This is the case here because we can have no ex- 
perience which does not assume its veracity. 

t Recent British PhilosophieSy Prof. D. Masson. 

J Battle of the two Philosophies, 

§ See Sir W, Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, Vol. i. 
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" volves " we should be conscious of each individual im* 
pression at the moment of impact, without knowing we 
ever had one before, and without expecting another: 
" each sensation would in fact constitute a separate exis- 
" tence." Then we cannot remember a past sensation with- 
out distinguishing it from our present sensation : nor dis- 
tinguish without comparing, nor compare without remem- 
bering. And all these mental acts we must perform, and 
in the truth of the results we must believe, before we can 
reach a single 'conviction through the senses,' or have 
any experience at all, even of our own continuous exis- 
tence*. 

Hence the foundation of all experience and of every 
conviction is an ultimate belief, or conviction, not obtained 
from the senses. We have got from the elephant to the 
tortoise now ; what does the ultimate belief rest upon ? 

When all we know or ever can know, rests on assump- 
tions that can never be proved, can we be tmly said to 
know anything? Not if we insist on intellectual inde- 
pendence, on building up the palace of our knowledge on 
a foundation of our own laying, or on the chance vera- 
city of automatic and hereditary associations. Then all 
our science, sound and sure when once started, has not 
even that foundation of sand of which our Lord's parable 

* If it be said that (i) memory being a mere brain function, (ii) it is 
justly classed as a bodily sense i we answer that (i) is at present i^ mere 
improved assertion ; and (ji) that whatever the unknqwn relation between 
memory and the brain may be; memory itself, involving as it must dp 
eomparison and judgement, is a complex mental action. If it is meant to 
support the. assertion that we have no grounds of conviction except those 
we obtain through the senses, by including in 'the senses' aU the mental 
faculties; the distinction sought to be drawn becomes merely a verbal 
one. No one ever imagined that we have any grounds for convictions of 
which we are not conscious. 
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speaks. It has no foundation except some baseless as- 
sumptions of our own. 

Think what that means for us. As Dean Church 
says*: — 

"We are bom with the instinct and the desire of 
" certainty ; we imply it in every act we do and in every 
" argument we use. Yet certainty flies from our analysis^ 
" and from our verifying tests. Truth is impossible with- 
"out freedom of thought; yet no sooner is thought free 
" than it eats away all certainty — historical, moral, reUgious, 
"and scientific; till it turns on itself and surrenders its 
" own consciousness of existence and freedom, a prey and 
'^ a sacrifice to a theory. — ^We are distracted between rival 
" claims to our allegiance ; nature, and common sense, and 
" irresistible convictions — irresistible in spite of all objec- 
" tions and all demonstrations ; and reasons of the heart 
"which Reason knows not; and on the other hand the 
*' keen, cold, subtle conclusions of Reason itself." 

"Qui d^m^lera cet embrouillement ? " cries Pascal -f*. 
" Humiliez-vous, raison impuisante ; taisez-vous, nature im- 
" becile : apprenez que Thomme passe infiniment Thomme, 
"et entendez de votre Maltre votre condition veritable. 
"EcoutezDieu." 

Yes ; since reason separated from its Giver lands us in 
this negation, this death ; let us hear what its elder sister 
faith has to oflfer us. 

It is true that the certainty of all our sciences rests on 
beliefs which are at once inevitable and undemonstrable. 
But we, who on other grounds trust in God our Creator, 
neither accept these beliefs on our own authority, which is 
in such matters worthless ; nor without any reason at all. 

* St JaTnes* Lectures, 1st Series. Pensies de PascaL 
t Pens^es, 2nd Partie, Article v. § 3. 
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We find them to be necessary paxts of our mental consti- 
tution ; and we accept them on His authority Who made us 
what we are; and Who either gave them to us in the 
original constitution of our minds, or Who caused them to 
grow up in us, as we grew out of matter into mind. 

Nor is this merely begging the question. It is simply 
using that deductive method which our great sceptical 
master of logic has warned us is the only proper method 
in such subjects as this. 

And you will see how completely this account of the 
matter fits into, and consistently explains all the facts of the 
case. For : 

i. We find ourselves now in possession of consciousness 
and its interpretations ; of memory and its associations ; of 
reason and its axioms ; — and of an invincible belief in their 
veracity. 

ii. We find ourselves endowed with an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge, and unable to rest without certainty, 
yet unable to get either without accepting that belief. 

iii. And we find ourselves living in a world of mind 
and thought, in a world of matter and energy, both 
aflFording us endless materials for knowledge, if we will 
accept those beliefs and trust the Great Maker Who gave 
them to us, for not deceiving us by His gift. 

Thus at the first step we find our Divine Revelation 
does give us a key to the fundamental relations of con- 
sciousness ; a key which fits into the subtle wards of this 
metaphysical lock, and opening the subtle chaotic enigma 
of which Pascal spoke, shows us an orderly, reasonable, and 
sure foundation, on which reason can act and knowledge be 
built. It tells us that He Who made us capable of learn- 
ing, and placed us in a Cosmos of which every atom is 
fitted to teach us; has also given us in the existing 
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constitution of our minds those axioms and intuitions, 
those ultimate beliefs, which are needed for our learning 
anjrthing. These first faiths then are a part of that Light 
which lighteth every man that comes into the world. 
When in seeking out knowledge we trust implicitly on 
them we are not trusting to self-made assertions, nor to the 
blind weakness of obscure and chance associations, but to 
God's eternal and perfect truth. We receive them as true 
because they actually are fundamental parts of the nature 
He has given us. And because they do help us to satisfy 
the longing for knowledge with which He has inspired us, 
we conclude He furnished us with them for that purpose ; 
and confidently build up the structure of our sciences upon 
them, because it is His veracity and not our own on which 
we build. 

This seems to have been a part of the sin of our first 
parents. They desired to know for themselves; to build 
up the palace of their science on a foundation of their own 
laying, independently of God. And as soon as they began, 
they had no more certainty — they found they were naked. 

And so it has been ever since. Here also it is true, 
that other foundation can no man lay than that which is 
laid : no other light will serve our need, than that which 
God gives us*. 

* There is a wonderf al history of a sonl that would thus live and learn 
in self-dependence on the glory of her own powers in Tennyson's Palace of 
Art, Written near 40 years ago there are parts of it that come to us now 
with a new and vividly sarcastic application to the recent work of some of 
our sceptical philosophers. 
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LECTUEE III. 

ONTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE, OR THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
GREAT FIRST CAUSE. 

" Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth f 

" Who hath laid the measures thereof^ if thou knowest f or who hath 

stretched the line upon it ? 
** Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts f or who hath given under- 
standing to the heart f " 

We considered the last time we met (i) the nature of 
Evidence, and (ii) the basis on which all evidence rests. 
With respect to the first, we are all agreed : with respect 
to the second, we had two accounts before us : 

a. That of the materialist that we have no grounds of 
conviction, or of knowledge, except those we obtain through 
the senses. 

6. That of the Christian that we have no basis of 
knowledge except that of faith in the veracity of God, 
Who caused us to have those intuitions or ultimate beliefs 
without which we could learn nothing with any certainty. 

In examining the first we found that all our sense- 
gained knowledge is based on two ultimate beliefs of our 
own, (i) on the veracity of our automatic interpretations 
of momentary consciousness, (ii) on the veracity of our 
memory of past consciousness. We found that these 
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convictions cannot be due to conscious experience or to 
the senses ; for they precede both. 

Thus the materiaUst account fails to explain the basis 
on which evidence rests, and leaves it without any. 

On the other hand our revelation supplies a rational 
and consistent explanation, and an adequate basis, in the 
veracity of God our Maker. 

Now this is a probable argument for the truth of 
Revelation and one of some weight. The analysis of the 
evidence got through the senses, is in part due to the 
discoveries of modem science. And if our ancient faith 
were of merely human origin, it could hardly have so fitted 
into this new difficulty as to have given us exactly that 
basis of knowledge the want of which modem science has 
discovered to us. But this is not positive evidence to us 
for the presence and being of God, which, following the 
deductive method, it begins by assuming. And the 
question before us is, how can we know, certainly and 
without any reasonable doubt, that God is ? 

I must begin by reminding you that we use this word 
know, knowledge, in two senses. One is the strictly logical 
sense, in which we are said * to know ' only what is proved 
to us by demonstration. The other is the common sense, 
but less definite usage, when we say we 'know' what is 
so highly probable that we are morally certain of it, and 
quite ready to trust our lives and fortunes to that convic- 
tion if need be. It is in the first sense the astronomer 
says he * knows ' that Jupiter's first satellite was eclipsed 
last night, or that the sun rose at 47 minutes past six this 
morning. It is in the second sense he says he 'knows' 
that Jupiter's third satellite will be eclipsed this evening, 
or that the sun will rise at 49 minutes after six tomorrow 
morning. 
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Now disputants on our subject, and indeed on most, 
are apt to use the word in both senses, unconsciously 
changing from one to the other. Thus when they say 
•' you cannot know that God is ; " they mean " you cannot 
" demonstrate His existence." And when they say " we 
" do know from the results of physical science, the reign 
" of inexorable law," they are using it quite in the second 
sense. For all physical science proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the sequences of the phenomena of matter and 
energy are uniform. But this is an assumption which can 
never be demonstrated. 

Their real argument is, — and it is a perfectly legitimate 
one : — ^Assuming that matter and energy exist and that 
their phenomena are uniform, we can explain on a con- 
siderable number of points — not yet on all — the actual 
condition of the visible world in which we find ourselves. 
Therefore we say, we know this uniformity prevails through- 
out it. The same phenomena have occurred in the same 
order so often, we feel sure they will occur in that order in 
each future instance. Past coincidences show it is many 
thousand times more probable that our assumption is right 
than wrong. 

But then this is just the Christian argument Assum- 
ing the presence of God, and the reality of His relations 
to us as declared to us in Christ; we can explain whole 
series of phenomena, material, mental, moral, spiritual, 
historical, — which otherwise remain inexplicable. And 
these coincidences are suflSciently numerous to establish 
the truth of our assumption, and we say ' we know.' It 
is not a mathematical but a moral certainty we want, and 
get here. 

We must then be on our guard against this fallacy. They 
call on us to believe the relations discovered in physical 
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science without demonstration of uniformity. They call 
on us to admit the conclusions of mathematical science 
without demonstration of its axioms. They forbid us to 
believe our revealed and experienced relations to God, 
unless we can first demonstrate His existence. And there 
are some who demand that if we are to have any religious 
knowledge, it shall be intuitive and therefore universal. 

Clearly we cannot be called upon to prove God's 
existence in any other sense than that in which we prove 
that this outward world exists, that other, men and women- 
exist. And therefore we must go back and ask, how do 
we prove the existence of any thing or person, or show 
their objective presence in our Cosmos ? 

There are but three conceivable ways of knowing 
anjrthing. i. By direct intuition: ii. by ultimate beUef: 
iii. by evidence of experience, testimony, and inference. 

Intuitive knowledge is not possible to us, except of the 
momentary present consciousness, and possibly of certain 
mathematical axioms and moral perceptions: but this is 
now disputed. Theologians tell us that God's knowledge 
is intuitive ; that is what they gather by inference from 
the terms in which it is spoken of in Scripture. Philo- 
sophers tell us the same thing, when they speak of it as 
Absolute and Unconditioned ; that means that He beholds 
all beings and things as they are in themselves, in their 
circumstances, and in their relations, *in their essence/ 
the old term was, and in their actions and passions, not by 
dividing these, but in their complete unity. Let us try to 
think what that means. 

It is different in degree from ours, for it is complete 
knowledge. If I could behold your essence, I should see 
your complex nature, body, soul and spirit, without having 
to separate these in thought. I should not only see every 
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vital process and chemical change going on in the one; 
every changing feeling, thought, wish, resolve passing in 
the other; every delicate action and reaction of body on 
mind and will, of mind and will on each other and on the 
body: I should not only see and know you as you are, 
including all your history, what you were made, what 
circumstances have made you, what you have made your- 
self; but I should see you, and all the possibilities that 
are in you. As Tennyson wrote of the little flower ; 

Plower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower : — but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and Man is. 

Well, this intuitive knowledge is different also in kind. 
We can see it must be so, though having no experience of 
it, we cannot conceive what it is, except through the de- 
ficiencies of which we are conscious in our own knowledge. 
Yet the effort to think of it as the opposite of our negations 
may not be useless, if it help us to see more clearly the 
limits of our own knowledge ; and to get a little nearer to 
the contents of such a word as this: "All things are 
*' naked and open unto the eyes of Him, with Whom we 
" have to do " : if it help us to enter a little more into the 
fulness of the promise, that the time may come when 
this higher and calmer knowledge may be ours; when 
God in His infinite mercy shall have transformed us and 
our feeble minds so far nearer His Likeness that "we 
*' shall know, even as we are known." And when in our 
painful human analysis we come across this instinctive 
desire for a kind of knowledge of which experience gives 
us no hint whatsoever, may we not see in that dim notion 
the evidence of an already existing germ of that future 
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capacity which God has thus promised to evolve within 
us? 

However this may be, our knowledge at present is not 
thus absolute, but conditioned : it is not of substances, but 
of properties or relations. We saw this in our last lecture : 
we discover properties by our senses, and infer that these 
are the properties of some existing entity or substance : 
we observe changes and movements, and infer the presence 
of some power, or energy. In like maimer we infer our 
own existence, from our consciousness of feeling, thinking, 
acting, in the present moment, and from our memory of 
past consciousnesses of our own. As Descartes said, " I 
"think, therefore I am." Clearly the '/ think ' here is an 
assumption of my own existence : but it is one I cannot 
help making. We add to the consciousness of thinking, 
the conviction that it is the consciousness, the property, 
and action, of a really existing substance. 

In both cases alike the data on which we build are 
series of consciousnesses. And we distinguish these series 
into two great groups: those which, being roused through 
the senses, are inseparably associated with the idea of ex- 
tension or mass, we refer to a substance or entity existing 
outside ourselves which we call matter. Those conscious- 
nesses which are separable from the notions of extension 
and mass; and which are roused by emotions, ideas, or 
their associations ; we refer to an existence or entity we call 
living soul or mind. Thus colour is always referred to the 
first class : but the emotion of fear, though roused by an 
outward object, is not referred to a material object, or 
supposed to be its property, but to ourselves. 

If we have no reason for inferring the existence of a 
living conscious being from the properties and relations of 
thought and emotion, we certainly have none for inferring 
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existence of matter and energy from our other set of con- 
sciousness. In fact both conclusions are irresistible and 
both are altogether and entirely undemonstrable. How- 
ever hard you try to believe you are only a series of states 
of consciousness, you can no more believe it than you can 
believe this table is nothing but a subjective creation of 
your own consciousness. 

This conviction of the objective reality of entities, sub- 
stances, existences, is an inevitable faith or belief which 
all mankind has got, and of which we cannot now divest 
ourselves. And in this case the belief can hardly have 
grown up in us by experience ; because we never had any 
experience, so far as we can tell, of substances, but only of 
changing states of consciousness. Here is the fallacy of 
those, who, accepting the evidence of consciousness and its 
interpretations as a sure foundation for sciences that deal 
with the properties of matter and motion, reject its testi- 
mony as to itself and its own phenomena. Physical science 
they say is all sure : we know what brain and electric cur- 
rents are and what they can do, but we have no proof at 
all of the existence of mind or soul, as anything but a brain 
energy. But mind in its primary acts is consciousness: 
and unless we accept consciojisness as a credible witness, for 
our own existen,ce, we cannot accept it as a credible witness 
and interpreter of things outside itself, of not consciousness. 
Prof, Huxley gets over this difficulty by admitting that we 
know nothing of matter " but as the name of the unknown 
"and hypothetical cause of states of our own consciousness": 
and then claiming that " we know nothing of spirit except 
" as the unknown and hypothetical cause or condition of 
" states of consciousness. They are hoik hut names for the 
*' imaginary substrata of groups of natural phenomena* '* 
* On the Physical Basis of Life. Prof. Huxley. See note B. 
P. 5 
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Here we have a misrepresentation by omission. Those 
two words are not names of the substrata of the same 
groups of phenomena, but of two distinct sets of groups. 
And ' natural ' thus used is deceptive because it is used 
so often and I think by Huxley himself, to connote physi- 
cal, in distinction to spiritual or mental phenomena: where- 
as he uses it here to denote both classes of phenomena. 
And he wants to assign one name to both classes. But if 
this be all, why does Professor Huxley think it would be 
more scientific to call that unknown hypothetical cause of 
states of consciousness, matter than to call it mind? 
Language, that great storehouse of human experience, has 
registered and marked oflF by these two words, a distinc- 
tion or classification of states of consciousness into two dis- 
tinct groups. It is a distinction we do make practically and 
cannot help making: and such words as matter, mind, 
spirit, and their synonyms, common to all languages except 
those of savages, are registers of quite countless individual 
observations and distinctions, made by men in every age 
and of every race. An experiential philosopher above all 
others, is bound to receive such testimony of universal 
experience, with the utmost possible accuracy, and as of the 
gravest importance. By giving up either name, this experi- 
ence will not be done away with : facts are not changed by 
changing our nomenclature, neither are distinctions oblite- 
rated, though they may be forgotten. It may be — ^to me it 
certainly seems it is, — necessary for the materialistic hypo- 
thesis to get rid of this distinction; and no doubt the 
easiest, probably the only possible way of getting mankind 
to forget it, will be to give to both sets one name ; and then 
retaining the name hitherto used to denote mass and exten- 
sion, and dropping that which denotes consciousness and 
thought, might facilitate for a time the adoption of a 
materialistic philosophy. 
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It is remarkable that Prof. Tyndall also was anxious to 
obliterate this register of experience, and exactly in the 
same manner, though with the rashness so characteristic 
of the man. To prove his hypothesis that matter is the 
cause of mind, he says he defines * matter ' " as that mysteri- 
"ous something by which all this " — i. e. all phenomena from 
the evaporation of water to the self-conscious life of man 
— " has been accomplished*." That is he will define matter 
so as to include in it all the phenomena of mind, and 
then prove that matter is the cause of mind, by virtue of 
his own definition. We might as well define 'mind' as 
" that mysterious something by which the universe and all 
"its phenomena has been accomplished"; and then say, 
" this proves mind to be the cause of matter." If this be 
not begging the question, it is at least slipping by the 
question and begging the word. 

But really all this argument does but cut the ground 
from under the materialist's feet. " If as Prof. Tyndall bids 
*' us we deny all reality to the nominative of the sentence 
" '/know heat and motion,' can we be sure the accusatives 
" have any reality ? they exist to me, only as they exist in 
"my consciousness.... If it is unscientific to assume an 
" entity who perceives and feels and wills, it is clearly un- 
" scientific to assume there is anything perceived, felt, or 
" willed. If there is no reason to suppose there is a person 
" to apprehend the external world, there can be no reason 
" to suppose there is an external world to be apprehended : 
" for it is only through the act of apprehension that any 
"one even supposes himself to reach it-f-." In cutting 
away everything but states of consciousness, as Prof. 
Huxley does above, it is matter that is gone and mind in 

* Answer to Rev. J. Martineau, Contemp, Beview^ Feb. 76. 
f Spectator, Oct. Q,n, 

5—2 
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its simplest mode that remains. And with matter brain 
and brain currents are gone too, the whole material world, 
the whole world of men gone, you left as an unreal, un- 
meaning, worthless thread of states of consciousness, with- 
out any beginning, without any object, left utterly alone, 
for ever unable to t^U if a single other such thread of states 
of consciousness is going on. The only rational conclusion 
from such a philosophy is the ironical one 4 

** Thinking is but a waste of thought, 
And nought is eyeiything and eyeiything is nought. " 

When following any train of reasoning we are thus 
Brought to such an inevitable reductio ad ahsurdum, it is 
time to abandon it ; and admitting our ignorance of the 
reason why we assume existences from properties, we 
submit to the necessity, in the faith that the assumption 
is true, whose denial would land us in so incredible and 
horrible an absurdity. We return to common sense. 

When then our opponents deny we can know anything 
of the attributes of God, or of His relations to us, until we 
have first demonstrated His existence, we simply refer 
them to that rule of logic, which tells us, that we cannot 
admit arguments against any special branch of knowledge, 
which if admitted would be fatal to all knowledge. Logic 
is the only exact science to which we and our opponents 
can here appeal. It is impossible for us to demonstrate 
the existence of God, only in that sense in which it is 
impossible to demonstrate the existence of any substance 
or movement. In all these cases we infer existence from 
properties or actions ; therefore when we say we know the 
sun exists, we mean we recognise in the phenomena of light, 
heat, and in all the planetary movements, the presence of 
a vast heat-giving mass (not merely as o^ sight tells us a 
small and flat circular disk), which we call the sun. These 
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phenomena are marks from which we infer the sun's pre- 
sence. And when we say we know God ia, we mean that we 
recognise in this universe, in our own constitution, in our 
conscious experience, in all we see and comprehend, marks 
of the presence of that overruling and directing Intelligence 
and Power, which we call God, — and marks of His relation 
to us. We infer His existence from these marks of His 
Presence, 

And when the sceptic says We cannot know God is, he 
means (if he is speaking scientifically) we cannot be con- 
scious of His dealings with ourselves, either by our own 
experience, by the testimony of others, by His own tes- 
timony, or by legitimate inference: and that there is 
nothing in the known phenomena of the universe, which 
bears the marks of such a Presence. . 

All then which we can be called on to do here, is to 
show there are mental qualities displayed, and whole series 
of phenomena, — physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual, 
going on in this universe which not only justify us in in- 
fering, but which compel us to infer the presence of such 
a First Cause, and Divine Originator and Ruler : to infer 
that is God's absolute and real, from His relative Existence: 
phenomena which cannot be accounted for, in conformity 
with our uniform experience, without assuming His exist- 
ence. So that as a German philosopher said : " if it were 
" true that there is no God, it would be necessary, would 
" we have any rational philosophy at all, to postulate God." 

We will take to-day the grounds we have for infering 
the presence of an Intelligent First Cause. The word 
' Cause ' does not always bear the same meaning, so I shall 
try to distinguish the different senses in which I use it, by 
its adjective. 

When * Cause ' simply denotes the uniform antecedent 
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of any sequent phenomena, I shall call it the antecedent 
cause. One antecedent cause of the digestive process is 
eating food. 

Adequate cause denotes that the antecedent cause is 
sufficiently important, or equal to the sequent : i. e. there is 
a sufficient amount of Malaria to account for the outbreak 
of fever in a given place. 

Efficient cause is an adequate cause that actually 
brings about the sequent eflfect : it is the real cause : it con- 
notes power: "Vera Causa" means not an hypothetical 
one, but one which we know to exist, as the efficient cause 
of phenomena similar in kind to those we are investigating. 

Final Cause is used in a limited sense, for the idea, 
teason or motive which determines the conscious volition 
to aim at such or such an eflfect. 

Ultimate or First Cause means the adequate and effi- 
cient cause of all causes and all results. 

All then are agreed, that all human science is based 
on the assumption that every event has an adequate ante- 
cedent cause, and that the relation of antecedents and 
sequences is uniform. Unless we are certain that the 
same antecedents will always be followed in the same cir- 
cumstances by the same eflFects, then however it may be 
with revealed truths, there can be no human science what- 
ever. 

And when we accept this uniformity, we ask what 
causes this uniformity ? The final cause of our having any 
science, is that our minds keep constantly asking why? 
and are invincibly convinced there must be a why, if we 
can only find it out. Now many scientific men tell us it 
is uniformity of succession we are asking for ; they tell us 
science knows nothing of efficient causes. Our minds do ; 
and will not let us rest firom that weary why ? until we get 
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a glimpse at least of an efficient cause, a real cause lying 
behind all succession. 

The fact is that uniformity of succession is only a part 
of what we mean by the relation of cause an(i eflfect. If 
it were all, what would be the sense of adequate cause, or 
cause equal to the eflfect ? Unquestionably 'cause' implies 
'power' in the ordinary use of the term. Whence does 
this idea of causative power come ? It would not be correct 
to say the earth has the power to draw the apple to itself; 
we used to say " it has the property ". But the cause of 
your being here to-day is not that you have the property 
of coming, but that you had the power and you chose to 
come. And if we go fiirther back, the final cause of your 
coming was that you had an idea, a thought which roused 
your volition. It is probably this experience that suggests 
the idea and the necessity of eflScient causes. " The only 
" positive notion which I possess of causative power, is that 
*' of myself, determining my own volition*." But if it were 
true, as the necessarian tells us, that we have no experience 
at all of efficient causes, and that nothing living ever had 
such an experience: it would be still more staggering to 
find, that from the youngest to the oldest, the thought of 
it, the demand for what Leibnitz called " the why of the 
*' why," — ^holds its ground invincibly. All the present con- 
dition of the universe may have come out of and be ac- 
counted for by its preceding condition ; but we ask, why 
did it ? And they answer by telling us what they think 
may have been the order and method of its coming : and 
we listen and admire ; and then ask again — what made it 
evolve in this so curious a manner ? The method and order 
are very interesting ; — but what was it that made things 
happen in that order and follow that method for bringing 
* ManseU'8 Metaphysics, ch. Ontology, p. 366* 
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about these ends ? What caused the method ? And they 
tell us we are silly, and trying to know the unknowable ; 
and — like hungry children chidden for asking and told 
they cannot.be hungry — ^we try to be satisfied, and we are 
not : we do want an efficient cause for all we see, and feel, 
and know, for all we are and hope to become. 

Thus when in the words of Canon Garbett, " we have 
" discovered a cause, we are impelled to go back and ask 
" what caused that cause ? and the latter is to us the true 
" cause, till its cause is known* The cause of the cause 
" is the real cause of the eflFect, and the Ultimate Cause is 
" the only real one. Either then we must abandon the idea 
" of cause altogether or we must rest in some one Ultimate 
*' cause, which is the only true Cause containing in itself the 
" Potency of all things : and this is what history tells us 
"men have done; hence the Gods many and the Lords 
" many, and finally the one God." 

But here we come upon another battlefield, no longer 
of experience but of reason. We are agreed to accept 
causation as the universal law of all the phenomena of our 
universe. But some deny, not that men have almost 
universally asserted a first cause, but that this assertion is 
well founded. 

Assuming causation, there are only three hypotheses 
open to us here, whereby to account for the present Cosmos. 

1. Either it had a causeless absolute commencement, 
i.e. it began to be without any cause for its beginning ; 

2. or it had a first efficient cause subsisting through 
all eternity ; 

3. or it is itself an infinite chain of antecedent causes 
and sequent eflFects, without any commencement or any 
efficient cause. 

Now all three are alike incomprehensible, but one of 
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thdm must be true. The first denies causation and must 
therefore be set aside by both sides. Our opponents deny- 
ing the second, and not asserting the third, take refiige in 
the unknowable. But, so long as they affirm " every phe- 
" nomenon must have its antecedent cause," this position is 
untenable. For if we know a chain of cause and effect, we 
know it either had a beginning, or did not have a begin- 
ning : so that to deny a First Cause is to affirm an infinite 
non-beginning. If they say, "it is impossible for human 
" beings to tell which of the two is true": they assume that 
the whole range of human capacities is known ; — which is 
not true. Moreover they in fact affirm that we do not and 
never can know that every effect has its antecedent cause. 
But if they mean, they do not know which of the two hy- 
potheses is true, then they can neither deny the second 
nor affirm the third ; they must cease to speak, and leave 
others to judge which of the two is most credible to reason, 
and most conformable to experience. 

Now both a first self-subsisting cause, and an infinite 
chain of cause and effect without any causal commence- 
ment, are alike incomprehensible. But to be incomprehen- 
sible is not the same as to be incredible. Infinite time or 
space is incomprehensible ; but their non-infinity, i.e. their 
coming to an end, with no space, no time, beyond that end, 
is both incomprehensible and incredible : for it contradicts 
our reason and uniform experience. 

Now reason tells us that in infinite non-commence- 
ment there is no real cause at all, only a chain of effects 
uncaused. And this so contradicts our conviction of cau- 
sation, our experience, our 'generalizing instinct,' that it 
never can really gain the assent of men: it is incredible as 
well as incomprehensible. But the only escape fi'om it is 
in a First Self-subsistent Cause. "Thus reason when it 
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" once awakes to the simple truth that every eflFect has a 
"cause, leads us upwards, with swift and irresistible pro- 
** gress, to the feet of the Almighty. It cannot rest till it 
"has pointed us to the one great First Cause, on which 
" lower causes and all created beings must depend*.*' 

For what reason tells us is that all things that began 
to be must have had a prior existing cause. It cannot 
possibly tell us there is nothing existing that did not be- 
gin but always was : in fact as reason rejects the idea of a 
causeless beginning, it must assert that something always 
was. Some materialists assert that matter was this eter-* 
nally existing thing, which never began to be, and which is 
the potency of all things that are"f. Here then we agree 
to adopt the second proposition; and our choice lies be- 
tween i. an eternally existing matter the first cause of all 
things, and ii. an eternally existing God. To decide be- 
tween these two hypotheses we turn to experience: and 
we must proceed deductively to discover the true character 
of this real efficient First Cause, from the marks which we 
find in those sequent eflfects which we are able to examine, 
and which we have learned from experience, generalized 
inductively, are uniformly associated with such and such 
antecedents. 

Now in investigating all the three distinct classes of 
phenomena with which we have to do, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, we come everywhere on marks of order, law, 
and method. We are living in a governed world, and a 
very complex one, in which each part, and all these three 

* Difficulties of Belief, by Prof. Birks, Introduction, page 6. 

fit has been suggested that * Force' is the etemaUy present potency. 
But Force or (more properly speaking) Energy so immediately resolves 
itself into motion, and the presence of movement with nothing yet 
existing to move is so shadowy, I have thought it needless to notice this 
hypothesis. 
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cjistinct classes of phenomena, are correlated to each other, 
and fit into each other ; just as the various parts of a 
steam-engine fit into each other and are correlated to the 
energy that moves them, in order to accomplish the end 
for which it is designed Then we come on countless and 
complex adaptations of means to ends ; on whole classes of 
phenomena, wholly independent of each other in their 
physical antecedents and laws, remote in time, place and 
kind ; yet working up harmoniously not to one common 
result but to thousands. For example: this earth has 
stored up in it, as the result of processes that went on 
countless ages ago, all the materials we need for our 
physical civilization ; and that on the surface where we can 
get at them : it supplies us with food for our animal life, 
but not without that labour which is essential to our 
bodily and our moral education: its phenomena supply 
our minds with endless subjects for exercise, and afford us 
the delights of knowledge and of beauty, from the first 
dawn of intelligence to its highest efforts. But we are 
told, all these preparations for our threefold life would 
have been useless had not the size and distance of the sun 
been what it is, and rendered the earth a fit place for our 
abode. All the correlations and adaptations, found in 
these known and sequent phenomena, are marks of far- 
seeing forethought, skill, and wisdom, in that unknown 
antecedent and efficient cause for the character of which 
we are seeking. 

Butwhy should we take this sudden leap from physical se- 
quences and laws to intelligent design and overruling mind? 

Simply because experience bids us. To our under- 
standings the gulf between idea and matter, volition and 
heat-force, is impassable. But in our experience, every- 
thing we do, every word we say, every perception we have. 
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w a passage from the one to the other ; and the connecting 
bridge by which they pass is our own volition. 

The only cause of which we have any direct experience, 
that produces method and adaptations in the results, is 
volition roused by an idea, which we seek to realize by 
design ; that is to say by the use of means adapted to the 
accomplishment of our desire. What was the efficient 
cause of those white marks on the blackboard? the 
chalk ? the hand that drew them ? the electric current 
that moved the hand ? we know very well it was the idea, 
and the desire to express it clearly, which set all these in 
motion. So of this college itself. But for gravitation it 
never could have been built : but for heat transformed into 
muscular energy it never could have been built. Any one 
who seriously believed its cause was gravitation and heat, 
would I think be sent to a lunatic asylum. Its cause was 
an idea, rousing volition, and setting many and diverse 
physical energies to work to accomplish it. 

Well then we know very well that thought, and power 
of will obeying thought, are in our own affairs the eflScient 
causes of our order, our method, and of all the orderly 
organizations which we can produce. We know that in 
human affairs order, uniformity, and adaptation of means 
to an end, proceed from will, design, and idea. We know 
very well there will be no organization, no order, no method 
in our homes, our daily work, our lives, unless some one 
has conceived the idea of that organization, and taken 
thought to put it there. And by generalization from 
these particular cases which we do know, to those other 
cases, where the marks of method and adaptation are so 
overwhelmingly present, we infer, and we cannot help 
infering, that the same antecedents — ^thought, purpose 
and will — were present to produce them. You will see that 
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this argument is of equal weight whichever of the two 
propositions before us we decide on adopting. Professor 
Tyndairs hypothesis, — that all the living consciousnesses we 
call persona, together with every result of mind and 
purpose, and all the potentialities of the universe, were 
originally in the atoms, " so little, so strong, and so wise, " 
and therefore evolved from them, — does not touch this 
argument. For adopting this hypothesis, either the atoms 
and all their potential properties were themselves the 
eternally and self-existent First Cause of all things, and 
their characteristics have to be determined by those marks 
of design, anticipation and idea which we have been con- 
sidering : or else they were caused, and all these potential 
properties of life, of mind, and of conscience were caused 
to inhere in them, in order that they might be evolved, 
amongst other results, into individual, living, thinking 
persons. And their cause possessed these properties, and 
so on, back to the Ultimate or First Cause. 

I repeat then, when we meet with phenomena in 
which these marks of anticipation, wisdom or skill, and 
adaptation are included, in those cases in which we can 
consciously or directly trace the phenomenon to its ante- 
cedents, we find invariably included among its antecedents 
those phenomena which we call living conscious thought, 
will, purpose. These then are their true antecedent 
causes. To translate this into the materialist's language, 
we should have to say: — "these are the results of that 
" function of matter which we call mind ; and not of that 
*' function of matter which we call physical energy, or heat-* 
"force," Therefore when we find these marks in any 
results, for whose antecedent cause we are inquiring, we 
are unable to assume any other cause for their presence 
than active thought and purpose in their antecedents. 
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This is the only vera causa which experience gives us for 
such phenomena. 

We must conclude thus, logically. If in examining 
any physical efifect, we find complex means working it out 
with an exactness and skill which fills our minds with 
wondering delight and admiration; we infer from the 
results of wisdom in the effect, the presence of wisdom 
in the cause. For if there be no skill, no wisdom in the 
cause, this part of the effect is uncaused, which is incre- 
dible. It would be a breach of continuity, an uncaused 
miracle, and utterly iiiadmissible to the experiential 
philosopher above all others. 

And we all do infer thus practically. Common sense 
and experience have taught us to judge what results are 
due to physical energy, what are the results that living 
mind-power leaves behind it. 

When in the valley of the Liseme, at the foot of the 
Diablerets, we find " a mountain in ruins," we say unhesi- 
tatingly "some gigantic physical force has done this." 
When in an ancient cave we find a- few rudely chipped 
flint knives, recognizing them as tools we say at once 
**that was a man's work," Why should not the 'blind 
•inexorable forces' that rent the Diablerets asunder, and 
left it in fragments of every shape and size, have been able 
also to chip those poor little rough bits of flint ? Because 
there is in the latter the mark of purpose and adaptation : 
and these are marks of mind, not of heat or its equivalents. 
When in Iceland we find the boiling fountains, and see the 
whole country fashioned by fire — we say at once — marks 
of material or natural agency. When in our fossil cave we 
find charred bones, we say, this is the result of artificial 
agency — ^men have been here, men civilized enough to use 
.fire and to cook. 
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Thus rude flints, charred bones, masses of ruined build- 
ing found buried underground, are marks to us of the 
existence of men we never saw and of whom no tradition 
whatsoever has sursdved; and not only marks that they 
lived, but marks of how they lived, and of what degree of 
skill and mind-power they possessed 

If in an unknown world we came on a telescope or a 
microscope, we should at once say, — even though we had 
never beard or dreamt of such a contrivance before — this 
is the result of great skill ; its cause was a designing mind. 
And when in our own world we come on such a contrivance as 
the eye, with its lenses, its self-adapting focus, its cleansing 
apparatus, its shading curtain, its defences — we are bound 
by experience to include amongst its antecedent causes, a 
designing mind possessed of more than human skill and 
power. 

Neither need we be alarmed by being told, this 
argument is anthropomorphic. The only question that 
concerns us is, is it a just argument ? not by what name 
it is called. We have seen already that if we are to learn 
anything at all scientifically, we must argue from what we 
do know, to what we do not know. To say the argument 
from experience thus applied cannot be true because it is 
anthropomorphic, is to say "it cannot be true because it 
" argues from what we do know of mind and its results " : 
and the inference this suggests is — it might have been 
true had we argued from what we do not know; as 
Professor Tyndall does in endowing material atoms with 
anticipation and purpose. "We must come to a clear 
" understanding on this point : if we mean to reject con- 
" elusions to which experience irresistibly leads us, on the 
"A prUyri ground that we will admit no conclusions that 
"iffe 'human'; we must cease to inquire, and rejecting 
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" not merely belief in an intelligent First Cause, but in 
" conscious thought, in ourselves, in matter and in energy, 
" — ^be content to know nothing at all." Until you can 
believe that accident and heat have evolved a watch, you 
cannot believe that chance has evolved first matter, then 
motion, and then this Cosmos and ourselves. And if in 
respect of those clumsy adaptations of flint splinters into 
so-called knives, we may not attribute the purpose marked 
in them to 'adaptations and anticipations' vaguely 
floating about between the atomic matter of which they 
are composed and its environments, but are bound to 
maintain, "the one environment necessary here, was the 
" presence of a man, and this particular adaptation is the 
" mark of his mind and will " ; so we are equally bound to 
infer from the marks of anticipation, skill and adaptation 
— ^from the marks of mind-power and will so infinitely 
transcending any human power — ^which we find in the 
universe — the presence of a. living mind and will, possessed 
of power and wisdom adequate to those results of mind 
which we discover. To argue that we know nothing of 
mind, except as embodied in a corporeal substance, is to 
beg the question, for the phenomena we are considering 
are evidences of the antecedent presence of mind and 
intelligence; whilst we are wholly ignorant whether in 
this case that mind is embodied in a material organization 
or not And it is a vicious argument, because it argues 
from our ignorance. We have no direct knowledge of any 
minds except our own individual minds: yet through 
that experience we are able to recognize the products 
of other minds than our own, and thence to infer the 
existence of those minds. "To attribute 'mind' to 
"God, is merely to attribute to Him the highest 
"known attribute of conscious life.... If mind needs or- 
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" ganism, then the Universe is the organism of the Divine 
"Mind*" 

There seems indeed to be a growing consent among 
nearly all scientific thinkers (including at times Professors 
Huxley and Tyndall) that experience is leading them to 
see beyond all physical phenomena, underlying them,, 
preceding them, a something, a Presence and a Power 
that is not material, and to declare that "the tendency 
"even of the physical sciences at the present day, is not 
"towards the omnipotence of matter but towards the 
"omnipotence of spirit f." 

Few as are the students of philosophy compared with 
the students of the physical and phenomenal sciences, yet 
it is the dominant philosophy of the time which determines 
chiefly the direction of thought and inquiry. It is therefore 
a fact of great significance in relation to our present 
subject, that, as Prof. Knight has told you, " the best and 
" highest thought in Europe is now returning to Kant and 
"his disciples": — that is, to the teaching (in our own 
country) of Coleridge and Sir W. Hamilton and Professor 
Maurice, as against Hume and Mill, the Agnostics and 
Materialists. 

" The Unseen Universe " has been written by three of 
our most eminent and accurate scientific leaders, in this 
sense, showing that this must, and explaining how it may 
be. And the efforts of sceptics in the present day are not 
in general to disprove the existence of a supreme intelligent 
First Cause. Hume himself, the father I believe of our 
English sceptics, " as a man of common sense, could not see 
" his way to denjdng this world must have originated in a 
"designing mind." Mill, who in clearness of thought is 

* Current Coin^ by Haweis. 

fDr Asa Gray, Pamphlet on Darwinism. 
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perhaps his most able successor, but gifted with more 
earnestness and more openness to conviction, was working 
his way upward to this conclusion, out of the blank atheism 
in which his father s iron grasp had plunged him at three 
years old. In his last work he says that " in the present 
" state of our knowledge the adaptations in nature aflford 
"a large balance of probability in favour of Creation by 
" intelligence. Revelation apart, whatever ground there is 
*' for believing in an Author of nature is derived from the 
" phenomena in the universe. Their mere resemblance to 
" what man could do, if he had the same power over the 
"materials of organized bodies which he has over the 
" materials of a watch, is of some value as an argument of 
"analogy. But the argument is much strengthened by 
"the properly inductive considerations which establish 
" that there is some connection through causation, between 
" the origin of these arrangements of nature and the ends 
" they fulfil : an argument which in many cases is slight, 
" but in others, and chiefly in the nice and intricate com- 
" binations of vegetable and animal life, is of considerable 
" strength." From this whole essay it seems clear he came 
to the conclusion, not perhaps willingly, that there is a 
Personal Deity concerned in the arrangements of the 
universe, of Whose other attributes he was still in doubt. 

Professor Tyndall, as we have seen, only attempts to find 
a supreme cause in his atoms, by endowing them with 
what ordinary men call intelligent Mind. Even the 
extreme Atheists, such as Miss Martineau and her teacher, 
say " we think it nonsense, a mere juggle of words, to 
" profess to disbelieve a First Cause " ; although — casting 
inductive science altogether aside in this connection, they 
refused to infer the attributes and relations of that First 
Cause from its eflfects. 
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How many able students of natural science have been 
led by their science to faith in God, time would fail us to 
say. You remember how Newton wrote ; " This beautifiil 
"system of sun, planets and comets, could only proceed 
*'froin the counsel and dominion of an intelligent and 
•'powerful Being.... Blind metaphysical necessity, which is 
" the same always and everywhere, could produce no 
" variety of things. All that diversity of natural things 
" which we find, could arise from nothing but the counsel 
" and will of a Being necessarily existing." 

Charles Kingsley's physiological studies taught him the 
sajne lesson': " My doctrine has been for years — that below 
" all Natural Phenomena we come to a transcendental, in 
** plain English, to a miraculous ground. This belief was 
" forced upon me by iuvestigating the generation of certain 
'* polypes of a very low order. I found absolutely Divine 
" Miracle at the bottom of it, and no cause save that of a 
"supremely imaginative (if I may so speak) as well as 
" Almighty Mind carrying out its own idea. But gravita- 
"tion or the simplest law will show the same truth. 
"What efficient cause is there that all matter should 
"attract matter? why should it not repel matter? The 
"only answer is, God has so willed. And if we come to 
"final causes, there is no better than the Old Mystic one; 
" — God has imprest the law of love, the law of His own 
"being, on matter, to make it the type of the spiritual 
" world and the kingdom of Heaven*." 

And again he speaks of "that nameless, invisible, 
"imponderable, yet seemingly omnipresent thing, which 
"scientific men are finding below all phenomena which 
"the scalpel and microscope can show, — that unknown 
"and truly miraculous element in nature, the mystery of 



* Life of C. Kingsley, Vol. 2, p. 66. Letter to Sir W. Cope. 
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" which, ever engrossing as it does the noblest-minded of our 
" students of science, is yet escaping them while they cannot 
"escape it.... This perpetual and omnipresent miracle, is 
"no other than the Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life*." 

" Science has done much in these days to convince us 
"of the reality of an unseen and eternal world. Its 
"various discoveries are so many stepping-stones as it 
"were froiA the visible to the invisible. The precept to 
"look not at the things that are seen but at the things 
" that are not seen, is confirmed by the abundant evidence 
" and striking illustrations of modem science," and tells us 
"we must seek behind and beyond the visible and the 
" tangible for the secret of our beingf." 

**The multiplication of eflfects from a single cause 
" involves at each step the combination of many causes in 
"the production of each single effect.... For the develope- 
" ment of the various forms of organic Ufe, — each true to 
" its own permanent type, — from undistinguishable germs, 
" — we can assign no cause at ^all except the One Cause. 
" The Creative Idea is the only thing which could possibly 
"contain wrapped up within itself all these results and 
" intricate harmonies J." 

We may sum up in the words of Prof. Allmann:— 
" AU science is but the intercalation of successive causes, 
"each more comprehensive than that which it has to 
"account for, between the great Primal Cause and the 
" final effect. For the Cause of these Causes we seek in 
*'vain among the Physical Causes which surround us; 
"till we are at last obliged to rest upon an independent 
" volition, a fiar-seeing, intelligent Design." 

♦ "Thieology of the Future,*' Westminster Sermons, quoted in Life. 
f Bible Teaching, Preface. Dr Hugh Macmillan. 
XBasis of Faith. Conder. 
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LECTURE IV. 

EVIDENCES OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD AS THE 
DIVINE FIRST CAUSE. 

"7%(w fiast appealed unto Coesar: unto Coesar thalt thou goP 

We considered last week the demonstration of the 
reality or existence of a great First Cause ; and the infer- 
ences to be drawn as to the character of that Cause, so far 
as this is manifested to us by the marks of far-seeing intelli- 
gent Purpose, found in the effects. We found also that for 
the most part our opponents agree with us in maintaining 
that there is a First Cause of the Universe, and of our- 
selves as parts of the Universe. Most agree also in infer- 
ing intelligent design as a part of that First Cause; though 
some, as Miss Martineau, — casting aside for this occasion 
deductive science, — refiise to go so far, — ^refuse to infer 
any qualities or attributes of the First Cause from any 
marks or registers of qualities discovered in the results. 
To this refusal we can pay no attention : it is illegitimate, 
for it can only be maintained on grounds which would be 
fatal to all inference and all Science. 

In proceeding with our inquiry to-day, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind that we have made our appeal 
to experience, and to just inference from experience. For 
in some of the objections we shall have to consider, and 
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indeed often in arguments on this whole subject, there ia a 
tacit assumption that religious fiswts are d priori so impro- 
bable or so uncertain, that almost any account of the Uni- 
verse which excludes a Living God and Divine Originator, 
Sustainer, and Ruler, that can be regarded as even conceiv- 
ably possible, is to be accepted, rather than a far more 
consistent and reasonable account, which includes His 
presence and recognizes His actual rule. They say "Science 
" binds us to accept natural causes, as long as we possibly 
" can, in preference to a supernatural one." There is no 
doubt a sense in which this is true. When we are engaged 
in finding out the method, or succession of causes, which 
results in the individual phenomenon, we leave the succes- 
sion incomplete if we pass at once fi:om the final result to 
the Ultimate Cause. 

But, speaking from experience, what we say is this: 
the natural cause of motion is energy ; the natural cause 
of intelligent design is thought, choice and will. To sub- 
stitute for these three either mass or motion, is to substi- 
tute an unnatural for a natural cause. 

In answering all this class of objections you must ask 
for a definition of the words * natural ' and * supernatural.' 
Is the intervention of mind in the regulation and direction 
of physical agencies a natural or a supernatural cause? If 
it be a natural antecedent in the construction of a tele- 
scope, then it is a natural one in the organization of an eye. 
When we appeal to experience, we set aside all d priori 
assumptions : we ask, not what before knowing the data we 
should consider the most probable, — but what after ex- 
amining the facts is the most reasonable explanation or 
method of their occurrence. When we appeal to experi- 
ence, we must take its facts as they are and for what they 
are worth; without weighting them on one side or the 
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Other by any d priori obligations to physical science or to 
religious beliefs. 

Among the firstfruits of experience we found this: 
that every phenomenon we witness is referred by us to a 
corresponding reality or entity ; and that every relation we 
observe is a mark of two entities related : iq other words 
that properties imply substances, and relations things re- 
lated. This axiom is in truth a corollary irom the axiom 
(the truth of which all science assumes and without which 
all its vocation were gone) — that every event that happens 
has an antecedent cause for happening. 

We have seen also that the inevitable consequence of 
thus accepting causation, in any foiim, as the law of our 
present Universe, is to lead us up, logically, to a First or 
Ultimate Cause, preceding all Univei:ses and e^cisting from 
Eternity. And if, laying aside logical conqlusions, we re- 
fiise to attend to aught but the actual sequences and ante- 
cedents given us by experience, then among the antecedent 
phenomena of the present condition of the universe, we 
must include preexisting intelligence, imagination, skill 
and volition. And these are known to vs as tiie marks of 
Hving Persons, not of material substances. 

What we have to consider to-day are the relations in 
which we find ourselves consciously placed, and what are 
the just inferences we must draw from those relations, as 
to the character of the Co-relative. 

This is the inquiry which directs all secular science, 
and constitutes its main object. Take for example the as- 
tronomer : he observes all the motions of the planet Mars, 
in order to discover the relations indicated by those mo- 
tions. He calculates the exact eflfect of the sun, of 
Jupiter, of all the other known bodies that modify its mo- 
tions, and so foretels its exact course. Further observation 
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shows a slight deflection from that course. He knows that 
the cause of this deflection must be, there is yet another 
relation in which Mars stands, the co-relative of which is 
not known. But he is sure it is there because relations 
are marks of things related. So he calculates the amount 
of the deflection, estimates the force required to effect it, 
the direction, and the compaiutive distance from which it 
has come : and he says, " There is a planet, of such a mag- 
"nitude, in or close to that spot in the heavens, and it 
" must be watched for at such a time and under such and 
"such conditions": and there the new planet is presently 
discovered to be. 

Now this reasoning from relations to things related, 
which is the valid and necessary process in secular know- 
ledge, is equally valid in moral and religious inquiries. 

We have then already found one relation in which we 
ourselves stand to the First Cause, the Creative Mind. 
We are ourselves, individually, the effects or creatures of 
that Creative mind and will. And we assert the real Ex- 
istence of that Creative mind, on the same grounds on 
which we assert the existence of ourselves and of other 
men and women about us. 

In proceeding to inquire into the character, the attri- 
butes of this great First Cause, we must consider what 
other relations we actually find ourselves placed in, and 
infer the character of the Co-relative from them, as the 
astronomer infered the character of his new planet from 
its results in Mars' movements. And the next chain of 
argument, which discloses to us another attribute, is from 
the presence of Conscience within us. Our consciousness 
of a moral law binding on ourselves and on all men, leads 
us to infer the existence of a moral authority, or lawgiver : 
otherwise we should find ourselves placed in moral rela- 
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tions without any cause or Co-relative; which is impossible. 
"This sense is found in the earliest dawnings of thought 
"and feeling in the heart of a child, and grows with its 
"growth." It may be roused in him in various ways; — 
the sense of injustice done to himself by another; the 
grave look of displeasure at wrong done by him ; — just as 
consciousness is roused, not given, by some first sensation. 
And just as we interpret our sensations into all the phe- 
nomena of an objective world; so do we interpret this 
sense of right and of wrong, into an objective law binding 
on ourselves and others. Once awakened we can no more get 
rid of this inner voice, than we can of our belief in real 
existence as underlying all phenomena. The child may be 
taught to believe things to be wrong which are indifferent 
or right : he may be taught to believe actions to be right 
which are very wrong : that is to say, he may mistake in 
applying this moral distinction to the particular circum- 
stances of any given case or class of cases. By long habit 
he may become quite indifferent to the difference : ceasing 
to attend to it he becomes blunted to it, just as we all be- 
come blunted to and cease to attend to many habitual sen- 
sations. But when attention to it is roused by a wrong 
done to himself or to those dear to him, the distinction 
between right and wrong comes back, he makes it in- 
tuitively. And yet this distinction, which we use as the 
measure of all moral, self-determined actions, is an utterly 
groundless one, unless it has a moral authority, outside 
and independent of our own conscience. It places us, con- 
sciously, in a moral relation — to whom? "The will or 
" practical reason, with this unchangeable law of obligation, 
" is a fact of the human consciousness and no more. Why 
"then has one part of my constitution, as such, an impera- 
"tive authority over the remainder ? What right has one 
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" part of the human consciousness to call itself duty, and 
" to represent another as merely inclination ? — Man can be 
" a law to himself only on the supposition, that he reflects 
" in himself the law of Grod. — ^We are thus compelled by 
"the consciousness of moral obligation to postulate a 
" moral Deity*." And again, Dr Martineau writes : " The 
"authority which decides what is right and wrong, just 
"and unjust, is not, as we are well aware, of our own 
"making: it masters us with compunction and defies all 
" appeal. It issues fi:om a source transcending human life, 
"and infuses into it a moral order from a more compre- 
"hensive sphere. It postulates a superior will in com- 
"munion with ours, and administering this world as a 
" school of character." He goes on to show that no less 
Cause than this can be an adequate cause for the claims 
that conscience actually makes upon us. "Till this con- 
" elusion is reached, the ethical demands upon us, address 
"us in tones too portentous for their immediate signifi- 
"cance; remorse clings to us with a tenacity, aspiration 
" returns upon us with a power, which reason cannot ade- 
"quately justify. In the presence of an objective moral 
" law of the Universe, administered by a Mind in which it 
" perfectly lives, and continued for man beyond his present 
" term of years, the scale of the ethical passion, and the in- 
" tensity of admiration and reverence for the good, fall into 
"proportionate place, as the ultimate nobleness and not 
" as the supreme extravagance of our naturef." Another 
writer says, " The most naturalistic thinkers cannot, and do 
" not pretend to, dispense with the idea of duty: that is, they 
" are compelled to recognize an invisible spiritual authority, 
" whether they will confess it in words or not." All they 

* Hansel's Metaphysics, § Ontology, p. 877. 

f ** Modern Symposium," Nineteenth Century ^ April 1877. 
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attempt to do is to account for this imperative sense of 
duty, this spiritual authority demanding the submission of 
our wills, in the sequent phenomena of our consciousness, 
without a supreme Spiritual Authority in the Antecedent 
Cause. 

The chief and most consistent account of this kind, 
is the Utilitarian theory of ethics ; but it makes no real 
difference here, for it is a theory of the method in which 
the law of conscience has been embodied in our nature, 
not of the Ultimate cause of its evolution. Nor is it an 
adequate amount of the moral relations in which we 
actually find ourselves. It is certain that the sense of 
right and wrong is at the present time distinct in our 
minds firom the sense of useful and hurtful. Some actions, 
and many things of the highest utility, have no moral 
character whatever; whilst actions which in their imme- 
diate effects are not only useless but disastrous, conscience 
classifies as sublimely virtuous. The invention of a machine 
which gives new life to a country has no moral charac- 
ter : the refusal to betray a trust, which may involve a 
continent in all the miseries of a most disastrous war, may 
have the very highest moral character. 

The kind of sublimated utility which Mill maintains to 
be the true law of conscience, is indeed identical in its 
results with the sense of justice, mercy, and truth given 
us in conscience. But it is a utility so remote from all 
immediate experiences of useful and hurtful, that the only 
way a plain man could take, practically to determine what 
line of conduct in each case that comes up for decision 
would be the most useful, would be to ask, what is just ? 
what is true ? what should I wish my neighbour to do to 
me ? The fact of this absolute coincidence of the truest 
social utilities with moral righteousnesses in the results, 
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only throws us back on the fact that the moral cosmos in 
which we find ourselves is, on the whole and in the long 
run, righteously governed; and that even the physical 
laws which concern the prosperity of men are bent in the 
same direction. It is quite impossible to imagine that we 
ourselves, that humanity, that our Father-man, so govern 
and bend them. And as for its being governed by the 
common sense of mankind — it is not men that create 
utilities : and far the larger majority govern, if they govern 
at all, in their own immediate, temporary and therefore 
false interests. 

Besides why am I bound to act for the general utility 
of mankind ? why may I not consider only what is best 
and pleasantest for myself? Because the law of duty lies 
behind general utility, making it an unjust thing for me 
to sacrifice the good of the many to my own, and binding 
that law of justice on my conscience. 

The attempt to account for the phenomena of Con- 
science, by the assertion that social impressions and 
associations predominate over selfish ones, fails in the 
same way. The social instincts are not identical with the 
right as given us in conscience; neither are the self-re- 
garding instincts identical generally speaking with the 
wrong. The social instincts often incline us to go peace- 
fully and lovingly with the multitude to do evil. Con- 
continually commands us to break off fi"om, resist, 
jobey these social instincts, to do violence to our 
ffections. But if this hypothesis should prove true, 
istion, why this righteous part of our nature is made 
lominate over the unrighteous part, would still re- 
iriving us back upon a righteous First Cause, 
ther does it make any difference here whether this 
sense of duty came to us by inheritance, slowly 
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evolved by associations and brain vibrations and long ex- 
periences of utilities in ancestral germs, or whether it is 
imparted to each human soul directly by God. For the 
method of its coming is not the cause of its having come. 
The First Cause, which caused us, — whether by direct 
creation or by indirect creative evolution, — potentially 
caused us to have this light of conscience. You cannot 
believe it is a false light, a groundless distinction: you 
cannot help receiving it as an objective law, not only for 
yourself but for other men. " Thus from the very nature 
" of the case," Dr Newman urges, " the very existence of 
"conscience calries on our minds to a Being exterior to 
"ourselves, else whence its strange and troublesome per- 
"tinacity?" 

The argument has been put into another form. We 
have no experience of love, justice, truth, except as qualities 
of persons, — that is to say, of living beings possessed of 
reason and will. We never do and never can associate 
them in any way or degree with material substances or 
physical forces. Reason as we may, we have those ideas, 
and they must have their cause, their beginning and their 
perfection: and they must have it in a living mind and 
will. And that is Qod. 

" No Ethical conceptions are possible at all, except as 
" floating shreds of unattached thought, without a religious 
" background. And the sense of responsibility, the agony 
" of shame, the inner reverence for justice, first find their 
"meaning and their justification in a supreme holiness 
"that rules thfe world" And refering to the iuevitable 
corollary of conscience, " that the distinction of right and 
" wrong is valid for all free beings, and incapable of local 
" or arbitrary change,'* this writer adds; "This Unity in the 
" moral law, carries us to the Unity of the Divine Legisla- 
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" tor. Theism is thus the indispensable postulate of con'- 
** science, its objective counterpart and justification ; with- 
"out which its inspirations would be illusions, and ite 
" veracities itself a lie*." 

Once more ; if we take the facts given us by experience 
as our only data, we have no surer testimony of men's ex- 
perience, and of the unifohn working" of their minds and 
mental instincts, than that given in lamguage. Now what 
does this word Conscience testify ? It is the same word as 
the Greek suneidesis, " According to the very notation of 
"it, it imports a double or joint knowledge: to wit one of a 
" divine law, the other of a man's own actionf." The Grer- 
man * Gewissen ' may express the certainty of this know- 
ledge. 

There is another consciousness, common to all men, 
which, as we believe, has been given us to lead us all to 
God. It is the consciousness of our own dependence; the 
consciousness of our standing in this relation strongly 
demands its co-relative. " With the first developement of 
" consciousness, there grows up as a part of it, the innate 
" feeling that our life, natural and spiritual, is not in otir 
" own power to prolong and to sustain. That there is one 
"above us (it may be more than one) on Whom we are 
" dependent. Whose existence we learn and Whose presence 
"we realize by the sure instinct of prayer. That this 
"feeling is natural to us, is manifested by the almost 
"universal practice of mankind. — We have then in this 
" sense of our dependence, the psychological foundation of 
"one great element of religion, — the fear' of God J." It 
seems probable that this sense of dependence may be the 

♦ Church Quarterly J " Scepticism of the Day," July 1876. 

+ Dr South's Sermons. 

XMsLuaeVB Metaphysics, § Ontology. 
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fruit of experience and its associations: still the fact re- 
mains, the universal experiences and associations of man- 
kind are such, that they inevitably lead us up to God. 
And this cannot be by chance, for science excludes chance, 
which is merely a form of non-causation. 

This sense of dependence, with the instinct of prayer, 
as also the sense of sin, are included amongst what are 
now recognized as 'men's religious instincts/ These are 
experiences of internal consciousness which it is acknow- 
ledged are common to mankind: Comtists and worshippers 
of our Father-man alike, acknowledge their presence, 
and their potency. " No one," writes Mr F. Harrison, " can 
" disinherit us of religion : — a religion which shall bring us 
" face to face with a Power to which we must bow, with a 
*' Providence which we must love and serve ; with a Being 
"which we must adore: that which, in fine, gives man a 
" doctrine to believe, a discipline to live by, and an object 
"to worship*." We shall have to return to this passage 
again, in answering objections. 1 have quoted it here as 
a fair description of those "religious instincts" the real 
presence of which in us is not denied and which cannot be 
accounted for, — in harmony with all that we know of the 
orderly correlation that reigns in our present cosmos, 
except as marks in us of relations, which demand their 
co-relative out of us. 

And now we turn to another fact : not only are these 
religious instincts placed in us; but there is that in the 
material world without us which is directly calculated to 
call them out, into active consciousness and exercise. The 
outer physical and material universe is not only in relation 
with us as to our physical life : it is also in relation to our 
intellectual life, it is to us a revelation exciting, stimulating 

*Mr F. Harrison, Nineteenth Century ^ "Modern Symposium.** 
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and feeding all our mental faculties ; and it stands in the 
like relation to our religious instincts, arousing, enlarging,, 
and directing them upwards to God. What else than this is 
the meaning of the beauty of nature and of its eflfects on us ? 

" Nature has two great revelations to minds constituted 
" like ours, the first of use, the second of beauty. 

"Note first. These two are united in their source. 
" Nature is beautiful by the selfsame material and laws by 
"which she is useful, — the beauty of a gorgeous sunset 
"arises from those atmospheric laws of heat and light, 
" whence also its use arises. Thus in the very act of labour- 
" ing as a machine, she sleeps as a picture. 

"Note second. These two are totally separate in 
"themselves: no possible connection can be discovered 
" between the two co-existences. The utility has a com- 
" plete end in itself, — and all the creatures equally profit 
" by it, whether they understand it or not. But the beauty 
"is nothing unless it is seen, and it is visible to reason 
" alone. Thus we have in the very structure of inanimate 
" nature a recognition of reason, and a distinct address to 
"reason, wholly unaccountable unless there is a higher 
" reason or mind to which we may refer it." — " This beauty 
" has a direct effect on worship and the religious sentiment 
" — The beauty of nature is necessary for the perfection of 
" praise — it stands on the threshold of the mystical world, 
"and excites a curiosity about God.... It makes nature 
"symbolical: we cannot regard the beauty and grandeur 
" of nature as stopping with itself, but sa bearing relation 
" to something moral, of which it is the similitude and type. 
" This association is so universal, that we cannot even de- 
" scribe nature without the help of moral terms*. 

* That is, this association is so far universal, as to have been ineffaoe- 
ably zecorded in language ; reversing here the usual order, by which moral 
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"This beauty and grandeur fills the mind with awe, and 
" silences the disquiet of the soul. But physical grandeur, 
'* taken by itself, is merely so many feet of height and depth, 
" so many masses, angles, projections, vapours, colours, spaces, 
" details of dry fact, wearying not resting. To give it the 
"power of imparting this awe — (may we not add 'this 
"yearning love'?) — there must be a radical association in 
" our minds, of physical greatness with the Divine Being 
" above us. Taken by itself it is merely matter ; addressed 
" to our minds, it becomes to us the sign and type of God's 
" character, an indirect language."..." If no people have ever 
"existed to whom the sky has not suggested one set of 
" ideas ; 

" If God has always spoken with one voice in the awe 
" and solenmity of the thunder. 

" If love, joy, peace, hope, have attached to the same 
" features of nature everywhere. 

"If there is a general agreement in these impresses, 
" and they proceed inevitably from God's own work in the 
" construction of our minds, — then there is language. The 
" Deity has created in nature an universal language about 
" Himself and addressed it to our reason, its features convey 
"signals from a distant country; and man is placed in 
" communication with a great Correspondent, whose tablet 
"he interprets*." 

and Bpiritaal ideas are clothed in words taken from sensible things and 
moYements. As in this sunset scene. 

**The holy time is quiet as a nun 

** Breathless with adoration: the broad sun 

"Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

"The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the sea." 
* I' would refer the reader to the sermon itself from whence this is 
quoted, " University Sermons,'* by the late Professor Mozley. Long as the 
above quotation is, I feel how much the strength of the argument has 
been weakened by being summarized. See note C. 

p. 7 
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You will remember that the revelation thus made in 
nature's beauty and grandeur is not an isolated fact. What 
are they telling us, who bid us take Force for our God, and 
physical science for our only revelation of that God? 
That it is revealing to us a universe fiill of order, guided 
by law ; a universe in its whole and in every minutest part 
so accurately and exquisitely correlated together, that its 
contemplation is, they say, for us a suflScient moral training. 
It reveals to us in every phenomenon it has as yet solved, 
the unmistakeable marks of power, design, foresight, skill, 
and patience. It shows us the whole visible universe 
saturated through and through with these marks, revela- 
tions to minds like ours of the Creator s character. Again, 

Certainly conscience ii an internal consciousness, and 
does reveal to us a moral law. A moral law so inevitably 
suggests a moral lawgiver, that the idea of the first includes 
the second. Moral responsibility is one-half of a relation, 
and is impossible unless it has its causal correlative — a 
moral not-self, above setf, having the right to direct and 
judge 'Ua- Hence the sense of duty inherent in our con- 
stitution is a revelation 6f that Supreme Intelligence which 
we have recognised as the First Cause of our existence. 
It is not a complete Revelation, but it tells us, in a lan- 
guage common to all mankind, that of internal conscious- 
ness, what He desired us to be, and to do. 

You see it is a simple matter of fact that these three 
revelations are addressed to our minds, and that our minds 
are constituted to receive them. They force themselves on 
our attention, they excite our interest, they urge us onward 
step by step, exercising all our mental faculties, enlarging 
our spiritual capacities, commanding us to be true, just, 
and merciful. And this fact is a further revelation to us 
of the Creator s will and purpose concerning us. It telLs us 
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He desires our upward progress ; that He designs to reveal 
something of Himself to us*. 

Now there are well-known rules of judgment, whereby 
from such data as these we can infer with moral certainty 
much of the attributes and the moral disposition of the 
Supreme First Cause : just as from data of the same kind 
we can and do daily infer the character, the moral and 
mental qualities of men whom we never saw, whose names 
we never heard, and whose very existence is only known to 
us by inference from those of their works which remain 
to ns. 

And now if we turn from these d posteriori arguments, 
to the d priori assertion of the Agnostics, that we cannot 
know God, and consequently, whether He exist or not, 
we can know nothing about Him or our own relations to 
Him; you will, I think, readily see the fallacy involved. 
The fallacy of the Atheists who declared ' there is no God,* 
was that to justify such an assertion it would be necessary 
to have infinite knowledge. The Agnostics who only assert 
' God is unknowable,' avoid this glaring fallacy ; but only, 
as it seems, to fall into another^. For, i. they begin by 
asserting, we are invincibly and necessarily ignorant of God, 
and of His relations to us. They must then go on to assert, 
unless they mean to beg the question, ii. that we are 
unable to infer anything of the character of God and of 

* By the use of these pronouns we seem to assume the Personality of 
the First Cause hefore proTing it. I do not wish to assume anything, 
but in speaking of the source of * purpose,' *will,* * righteousness,* and 
'intelligence,' there is such an incongruity in the use of impersonal or 
neater pronouns, as would suggest ludicrous ideas. 

i* Here, again, we note that scepticism has sustained a defeat. Is it 
unfair to say, that in falling back from positive Atheism to negative 
Agnosticism, it has made one of those *' strategical movements to the 
rear" — which afford to the dispassionate on-looker a sure indication which 
is the winning side? 

7—2 
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His disposition toward us, from His works ; and iii. that God 
is either unable or unwilling to reveal Himself or anything 
concerning Himself to us. 

But the first and third are irreconcilable. If I do not 
know anything of God, I cannot know what He is able or 
what He is wilUng to reveal. And as for the second, — 
why this special imbecility should attack us just at this 
point, and on this subject alone, who can say ? 

For certainly, so far as we know, there are no relations 
in which we can be placed that are beyond our apprehen- 
sion. The correlative may easily be beyond our direct 
observation ; may only be discoverable to us by inference : 
but from the nature of the relation itself we cannot help 
inferring to some extent what the correlative must be. 
For example, we find we are as to our life in the relation 
of dependance. Our consciousness of this relation will not 
discover to us what it is we depend on. But if this were 
revealed, or discovered in any way, our knowledge of that 
relation would be as complete as of any other. In the 
nature of things the child can have no knowledge of his 
parents or of their disposition towards him, if they never 
discover themselves to him : yet from his knowledge of the 
wants which parents supply he could and would infer a good 
deal of what parents might be to him. 

This argument against Agnosticism has been stated in 
another form by the Dean of Manchester : 

"Agnosticism affirms that the subjects treated of by 
" our Eevelation are not within the powers of our minds : 
" and that we are deluded when we think that we know 
"anything of them because they are absolutely unknow- 
" able. This assumes 

" i. that the powers of the human mind are all known 
" and defined ; which is not true. 
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"ii. That the things propounded to our minds by 
" Revelation are all known : for until we know what they 
" axe we cannot tell whether they are knowable or not," 
(one of the singular contradictions which attend the rash 
use of general negatives). 

Their argument proceeds thus: 

i. We cannot know what we do not comprehend. 

ii. We cannot comprehend what is infinite. 

iii. Therefore we can know nothing about what is 
infinite, — a non sequitur. 

i. God is infinite. 

ii. We cannot comprehend Him. 

iii. We cannot know anything about Him. 
" But if we know He is infinite, we do know one fact 
"about Him*" 

'Infinite' being a merely negative notion, "no limit 
" or bounds," we cannot agree with this last proposition in 
the form in which the Dean has left it: for a negative 
notion is no notion. But apply the Agnostic syllogisms to 
our ideas of time and space; it is impossible for us to 
conceive that either is limited : for the moment we try 
to assign a limit, we ask "what of the extension beyond 
" that Kmit ? what of the time before and after ? " 

Thus we think of both as infinite. 

But what is infinite is incomprehensible, 

And of what is incomprehensible we can know no- 
thing. 

Therefore we can know nothing of time and space. 
Whereas our most certain sciences are built up of what we 
do know of their relations. It may be said that what we 
deal with in geometry and algebra are definite portions of 
number and space, not infinite or absolute but relative. 

* Catues of Unbelief: Papers by the Dean of Manchester, Oct. 1877. 
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But so it is also in religious truth. God's relations to 
finite beings as ourselves are not as He is, absolute, uncon- 
ditioned, or infinite, but definite and conditioned : and His 
revelations have progressively unfolded to us so much of 
His purposes for us and of our relations to Him as we are 
able, step by step, to comprehend. 

Nor is 'there any real difficulty in comprehending how 
this can be. That we who are always conditioned and 
finite can never comprehend the unconditioned and ab- 
solute, is apparently certain. But the assertion we are 
now dealing with really amounts to this, that the uncon- 
ditioned Absolute and Infinite can never enter into definite 
relations and conditions with finite beings like ourselves, 
or hold any communication with our minds. And this is 
not only utterly groundless, it is self-contradictory. Such 
a disability would be itself a condition and a limitation: it 
is tantamount to the assertion that as the finite cannot 
include the infinite, so the infinite cannot include the 
finite. 

In reference to our own finite knowledge, the Dean 
goes on, " Because we are far from comprehending or fully 
"explaining the nature of any object: we do not on that 
"account cease from endeavouring to know more, nor as 
" much as we can. A limited comprehension is within our 
" reach, and stands between absolute knowledge," which is 
beyond us, ' and absolute ignorance,' in which the Author of 
our being has made it impossible for us to remain. 

There are other objections of the same negative charac- 
ter as this put into different forms, to which the answer is 
of the same character. Mr Leslie Stephens* throws the 
negative argument into a positive and dogmatic form: one 
could wish he had asserted less and tried to prove more. 
♦ English Thought in tlie IBth Century, 
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The assertion we are at present concerned with is that all 
arguments for the Being of God are invalid, because con- 
tradictory: the name of 'God' being the only thing they 
have in common, and this being used to cover radically 
inconsistent conceptions. 

There is a confusion here of two things that are really 
quite distinct. What God is, is not the same question as 
whether He is. What He is, in His entirety, is beyond our 
present faculties to comprehend ; " that He is, that * there 
" * is a Being beyond phenomena,* from Whom this universe 
"proceeded, is as certain a proposition as that anything 
"is*." 

" The name of God, Mr Stephens alleges, covers every 
" idea, from an idol to the infinite nature of Spinoza. What 
"he means is that the Being reached by Ontological 
" evidence is not the same Being a^ that reached by the 
"evidence from Design f. The argument from ontology 
" gives an Infinite Being : it does not follow that Being is 
"without intelligence because that argument does not 
" prove intelligence. The evidence from design proves an 
"intelligent Creator: it does not follow this Creator is im- 
" perfect and finite because this argument from final causes 
" does not prove He Ls infinite. These two conceptions of 
"God are not inconsistent, but two different aspects of 
" Deity: the last tells us He is a pergo^ ; tl^e fi^st, that He 

* Notes on English Thought^ in Contenypprary Review^ by W. Hunt, 
Feb. 1877. 

1 1 oaght perhaps to say, that Ontology has to do with those realities, 
the presence of which is given us in consciousness, of which we have 
spoken as existences, substances, ens ; i.e. the permanent realities that ar^ 
'* standing under" those changing properties or relatipns which discover 
them to our minds and indicate to us their nature. The line of argument 
from Ontology is, these finite realities must have their cause in the 
ultimate and supreme Reality. 
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"is not limited as human personality is limited. — Mr 
" Stephens is converting negatives into positives: because 
" an argument does not prove a certain proposition, there- 
"fore it proves the contrary." Again you see the same 
fallacy. Mr L. Stephens asserts that the worship of nature 
cannot be made to square with the worship of Jehovah, 
and apparently finds traces of the former among the 
Israelites. " But," Mr Hunt ai^es, " if we want to get the 
"Bible idea of Grod, we must take the higher and more 
" worthy conceptions of Bible writers. The book of Job, 
"one of the earliest, shows the nation then had these 
"conceptions of God as the Eternal and Infinite. — The 
" Hebrew name for God is an abstraction, and enters into 
"the deepest metaphysics. Yet the God of Israel was a 
"living Being, in Whom will, wisdom, and all that con- 
" stitutes Personahty are among the chief attributes. The 
"very name 'I am,' which is said to be the same as 
" ' Jehovah,' suggests the identity of the God revealed to 
"Moses, with the Deity of Plato* and the Ontological 
" philosophers." 

There are others who accepting God, would have us 
accept an Impersonal Deity, or would substitute some 
other name, as 'Nature,' 'Humanity,' our 'Father-man,' 
for the Living and Righteous One. Now the notions they 
propose to us are so vague that it is difficult to get any 
such hold of them as may enable us to examine whether 
they really answer the needs of the case. 

'An Impersonal God' is unintelligible: 'God' here 
stands as the name of an unknown something, the only 
attribute of which is ' impersonal : ' and that is a negative 
notion, i. e. it is no notion. Before we can have any notion 
at all what the writer is speaking of, we must have at 

•To On. 
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least one positive attribute given us. If there be a God,— 
such as 'force' or 'matter' or 'the Universe/ — which is 
impersonal ; then the hypothesis explains not one of all 
those phenomena in which the marks of intelligence, fore- 
thought, adaptation and volition are so indelibly impressed. 
Neither 'force' nor 'matter,' can be accepted as 'true 
' causes ' of these marks. 

'Nature' is merely a general term for the whole sum of 
the changing phenomena of the visible world. Nature as 
a cause or as an object of worship is a mere figure of speech, 
a personification : and this, as Dr. Abbot tells us,* "is the 
" creation (by our own imagination) of a fictitious person, 
"in order to account for i. Psychological, and ii. Obscure 
" Physical Phenomena." 

Not less intangible and unreal are the notions presented 
to us by the Comtists, as the basis of what they tell us 
is their new religion. I take Mr. Fred. Harrison's account 
of them : he certainly is a writer who can think aud write 
clearly enough when he is telling us of real facts and de- 
finite ideas. It may be my own deficiency that I can find 
no fact and no idea at all in the words in which he de- 
scribes this substitute for the Living God and the Christian 
religion. But his own words I can give you. To begin 
with, he agrees with Christians that " no one can or shall 
" disinherit us of religion : a religion which shall teach us 
" of a paramount power outside us, to struggle with which 
"is confusion and annihilation, to work with which is 
" happiness and strength ;" then follows the passage I have 
quoted above, page 95, in which he tells us this religion 
must give us a " Power to bow down to, a Providence to 
"love and obey, a Being we must adore, a doctrine to 
" believe, a discipline to live by, and an object to worship." 
* English Lessons for English People, p. 82. 
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He fizUy agrees, then, with us that Religion is the know- 
ledge of, and on our own part the fulfilment of, certain rela- 
tions in which we actually find ourselves. And so far all 
that he says of our Correlative in these religious relations 
is exactly what Christians will say. He goes on to de- 
scribe the diflference between Comtists and Christians thus: 
" What is new in our scheme is merely that we avoid such 
"terms as infinite, absolute, immaterial, and all vague 
"negations, confining ourselves wholly to the sphere of 
" what is relative and wholly and frankly human." In a 
subsequent paper* he gives a further explanation of * our 
'scheme.' As it is he says impossible to have a religion 
resting on the belief in God, he proposes to have in its 
place a religion resting on the belief in man, and got out 
of a " new synthesis, a human synthesis, to explain what- 
" ever belongs to man and from man's point of view." He 
acknowledges that the religious relations are real human re- 
lations, but in this last paper he seems more plainly to in- 
timate what was only suggested in the expression ' what is 
* new in our scheme ' — that we have to invent the correla- 
tive, and make a scheme of our own for the purpose of ob- 
taining one. A religion resting on the belief in man, makes 
man his own correlative : a religion resting on * a new syn- 
^ thesis ' is scarcely intelligible. 

The Christian, then, believes his faith has been taught 
him " at sundry times and in diverse manners " by the 
Power and Providence of the Being Whom he serves and 
adores. The Comtist speaks of his faith as his own scheme. 
The Christian believes in the real Power and Providence 
of the Divine Being : the Comtist in " a power. Providence, 
" and Being that is wholly and frankly human." We might 
ask whether it is wholly human, in the sense of rational, to 
* Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1880. 
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believe in a Power exercising, a Providence providing, 
without any real Being to exercise that power or to pro- 
vide ; or to believe in a Relative which we must adore, but 
whose real objective existence we are to deny. 

If he means that this Power, Providence and Being are 
really human power, human providence and human ex- 
istence, then it must be a power and providence exercised 
by the whole mass of concrete individual men and women 
which constitutes the human race: and these are the 
'Being,' ourselves being among the number, whom we 
are to bow to, obey and adore. In this case the answer is, 
we simply cannot do anything of the kind. The more we 
learn of the moral conduct and condition of the mass of 
mankind, the more we know of ourselves, the less is it 
possible to obey, trust to, or adore such. But that they fill 
us with the profoundest compassion, learnt from Christ, 
they must surely fill us with loathing. 

Nor is it otherwise with those modem substitutes for 
the Living and True God, — the worship of humanity or of 
man in the abstract. What do we mean by these two 
words, or by that pleasanter term our Father-man ? I do 
not ask what personification springs up into our minds 
under that name — ^what vague fiction of a misty gigan- 
tesque ancestral form, looking down with benevolent in- 
terest on us his very little children; I mean what is its 
value in accurate science ? mere metaphor. Man in^ the 
abstract, humanity, our Father-man, are general and ab- 
stract terms, the names not of objective realities but of cer- 
tain subjective notions, which the infirmity and Umitation 
of our memory and power of attention compel us to use. 
To fancy there is anything in the Cosmos answering to 
these abstract and incomplete ideas, is to create a fictitious 
person : to adore it is to adore the subjective result of our 
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own imperfection ; to obey it, is to obey our own notion ; 
to trust in it, is to trust to a nonentity — an idol of the 
schools. 

And now let us take, as an example of other hypo- 
theses, Prof. Cliflford's account of Conscience. We agree 
that we must have, to justify and to explain the demands 
of conscience, some cause for conscience, and some autho- 
rity for its demands. Prof. CliflFord gives it us thus : " The 
" voice of conscience is the voice of our Father-man who is 
" within us ; the accumulated instinct of the race is poured 
" into each one of us and overflows us. Our evidence for 
"this explanation is, L that the cause assigned is a vera 
*' causa, it undoubtedly exists: ii. And those who have 
" tried it tell us it is suflBcient ; the explanation of the fact 
" covers the whole field of our moral sense." 

As to the 1st clause, there is a little confusion in it; 
the fact that the accumulated instinct of the race is poured 
into each one of us might 'exist' as a real fact, without 
our being one whit nearer the conclusion, that it is the 
vera causa of conscience. No one ever doubted that 
Tenterden Steeple does exist ; but few have admitted it is 
the vera causa of the sandbank. 

However it is a real and sufficient cause. Now our 
Father-man is not a real cause, on account of his not ex- 
isting: he is a figure of speech. The human race is a 
general term denoting all the individual men who have 
lived, are living, and will live, and connoting successive 
generations ; no single human being that ever lived is the 
product of the whole human race. The accumulated voice 
of our own individual ancestors may by heredity be poured 
into each of us — it is a mere hypothesis ; but this could 
not possibly be a law binding not only on myself and my 
family but on every other race. But the voice of con- 
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science is this, or nothing. Its essence is that right and 
wrong are real distinctions, and binding on all men alike. 

Nor does this explanation cover the whole field. If 
the accumulated instincts of our race are the rule of right 
and wrong, why should we draw so sharp and broad a dis- 
tinction between those accumulated instincts which are 
right and those which we consider wrong? cruelty, fighting* 
selfishness, the love of tyrannical power, are all accumu- 
lated instincts, are all the voice of our Father-man within 
us : and it is at least certain they do overflow us, in the 
most unjust and abominable actions, filling us not with 
adoration but with shame and confusion of face. 

Then this theory is contradictory. It refers us back for 
our highest properties to the ancestral generations who have 
preceded us, whilst it represents the accumulating instincts 
of later generations as the highest law we can have : instead 
then of listening to the voice of our Father-man, the voice 
of our own generation must be the highest law we can have, 
and the voice of the generations that are succeeding us is 
the more perfect law. 

Lastly, this hypothesis does not explain the whole 
problem of conscience. It gives us no answer to the 
question. How did that instinct begin? what caused it, and 
its accumulation in the direction of conscience ? whence 
does this distinction derive its authority? and why is it 
more binding on me than animal instincts are ? In like 
manner the religion of humanity fails to meet the whole 
case of our religious instincts or relations. E.g. The human 
race is consciously dependant, and hence the instinct of 
prayer. Certainly it is not dependant on that portion of 
it which is now living — that is the dependant portion. We 
cannot now be dependant on the future, and possibly 
nobler, men, women, and children who may live: for at 
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present they are non-existing. CertoinJy we are not now 
dependant on the .preceding generations, who are dead, and 
on Mr Harrison's and Prof. Clifford's hypotheses, are all 
annihilated, though their effects remain. 

And then in no possible way can it even be imagined 
to account for the indelible marks of intelligent mind in 
the visible and the unseen worlds. The human race is a 
part of the thing caused, not the causer: it cannot be 
credited with its own mental adaptations or its own 
creation; still less can it be the cause of the visible 
Universe, in which it occupies so small a space, and plays 
so small a part. 

Thus these sceptical philosophies " fail to explain to us 
" the relations of the faculties of the human soul within, of 
**man to his fellow-men, of man to this world, and its 
" order." 

The philosophy of our Kevelation does not fail. Its 
primary doctrine, the Presence of the Supreme and Living 
God, originating and directing the whole Universe, and in 
a special manner caring for and educating His intelligent 
creatures : and administering the processes of the visible 
and invisible worlds as — amongst other ends not yet 
revealed to us — as a school of intelligence and of moral 
discipline for us, does explain consistently all these series 
of phenomena which we have as yet considered. It gives 
us a firm foundation for our exercise of thought ; explains 
the relations of our faculties ; gives us that First eflScient 
Cause we cannot but demand; that Authority conscience 
insists on appealing to; and fits in to our dependant 
condition. 

When we appeal to scientific evidences, we are bound 
to follow scientific rules. The rule concerning theories is 
this : " when a theory, based on probable evidence, explains 
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" consistently one whole chain of phenomena, it is accepted 
"as the true one." In the case before us our Divine 
Revelation of the self-existent living and righteous God, 
explains consistently not one chain but all those chains of 
phenomena of our consciousness, our ultimate convictions, 
our conscience, our religious instincts, our intellectual and 
our spiritual needs. 

" Such a theory can only be rejected by proving it to 
"be impossible," which in this case never can be done. 
** Or by bringing another explanation of the whole mass of 
"phenomena, which explains them more thoroughly." 
This has not been done. 

When you have a complex lock with many wards, how. 
do you know the right key? it is no use to bring a key 
that fits one ward ; the true key fits all the wards. So it 
is here. The key that fits the phenomena of our con- 
sciousness, our science, our conscience, our religious 
relations, is the Existence of the one true and living God, 
our righteous Lawgiver, Ruler, and Teacher. 
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LECTURE V. 

REVELATIONS OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF SCRIPTURE. 

" The invmble things of God from the creation of the world are 
dearly seen, being understood by the things that a/re made ; even His 
eternal Power and Godhead" Rom. i. 20. 

"Two worlds are ours"; and both alike, — both the 
physical and social Cosmos in which we live, — ^being worlds 
of orderly sequence, are fit subjects for human science in 
its two great divisions of physical and moral science. 

Physical science investigates the phenomena of the 
material or visible universe, with a view to discover as far 
as may be their present order, their past condition, their 
future developements, and what we, borrowing a figure 
from our moral world, call the ' laws ' that prevail in their 
succession. You will remember it has two divisions. 

X. Physical Science, properly so called, which inves- 
tigates the relations between natural phenomena and 
physical antecedents, by the help of mathematics. Dyna- 
mical science has already become, and chemistry we are told 
is rapidly becoming, a branch of this true and demonstrated 
knowledge, 

ii. As precursor and auxiliary to this, Phenomenal 

8—2 
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Science: which observes and classifies these natural 
IDhenomena and infers by induction their uniform se- 
quences. "As however it is unable to determine these 
"sequences to be the necessary result of the action of 
"physical forces, its conclusions remain merely empirical, 
"until the higher science interprets and demonstrates 
" them.*' This is the preliminary stage of science : biology 
and indeed most of our ' ologies ' are still in it ; and there 
is an immense amount of work to be done, before they 
can be ready to enter into the first class, and become 
demonstrated physical sciences. In weighing evidence 
it is necessary to bear this distinction in mind. When a 
scientific student says, 'my science proves that such or 
*such a statement of Scripture is erroneous'; we must ask 
him to which of these two classes his science belongs, and 
if it is merely phenomenal, we must bid him wait till he 
can demonstrate his work, before he uses it to contradict 
that which rests on other evidence than his science deals 
with. And now we have to consider how far the evidence 
of physical science can fairly be expected to go, towards 
the proof or disproof of any of the great facts of our Reve- 
lation as we find them recorded in the Bible. "The Bible," 
as Maurice wrote, "has a different subject-matter from 
"natural science: it has to do with human life and human 
" relations ; and with the Cosmos of physical things, their 
" growth and decay, only as these are related to men. But 
"natural science is occupied with the history of physical 
• "things, and with man only as a part of these : bis moral 
"and social life does not concern the physical student*." 

Hence the evidence of Physical Science against the 
main truths of our Revelation can be only negative. It 
might be able to say, " We find no marks of antecedent 

* Bible and Science. 
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** mind in any of these physical phenomena ; they yield us 
** no signs of adaptation, of anticipation, of design. So 
^*far as we at present know, physical forces working 
"mechanically and chemically have gone on without aiiy 
" commencement in time, and without any breach of conti- 
" nuity, and are quite sufficient to account for the physical 
" phenomena we have as yet investigated,without postulating 
" any such Creative will, or any such directing and control- 
*• ling Providence as the Scriptures tell us of." And this 
is all it could say. It is for ever impossible for Physical 
Science to disprove the creative and controlling power of 
God, because, as we have seen, that would be to prove a 
negative in a case in which nothing short of infinite 
knowledge can establish it. Neither can Physical Science 
tell us whether mental and moral phenomena can be 
accounted for without postulating a Divine Thinker and 
Lawgiver ; because it does not investigate these phenomena: 
its method of demonstration by mathematical calculation, 
and its instruments of observation, — its microscopes, tele- 
scopes and analyzing tubes, — are not applicable to them. 

And as the evidence of the physical sciences against 
the great facts of our Revelation would be very limited, 
and confined rather to their accessories than to their 
substance, so also the evidence they can bear to Revela- 
tion is strictly limited. It may be of three kinds. 

First. Physical Science might testify that "the 
"conclusions to which we are led, are consistent with 
"the main facts asserted in the Bible, on those points # 
"where they cover the same ground as ours." It might 
show us. 

Secondly. That Physical Science is not sufiicient for 
itself : that it cannot give any complete account of its own 
sets of phenomena, of their origin or their continuity ; but 
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that the facts stated by Revelation would fit in with its 
own account, completing and uniting its parts into one 
consistent whole, and giving the key to its own inexpli- 
cable breaks. 

Thirdly. Physical Science might show us that kind of 
analogy between the physical government of the material 
world, and the moral government of the moral world as it 
is revealed to us in the Scriptures ; that kind of continuity 
of progress and developement, which might be expected, 
if both proceed from the same Divine Ruler. 

These three, or their reverse, would amount to a sound 
argument of probability for or against ; but not to more. 
The positive evidence for or against the truths asserted by 
Scripture, must by the nature of the case be drawn from 
those historical facts and those moral and spiritual experi- 
ences of men with which the Scriptures deal. And as the 
absence of such coincidences and analogies between 
physical science and religious truth could no more dis- 
prove the latter in the face of adequate moral evidence for 
them, than it could disprove the former; so neither can 
their presence demonstrate its reality*. But if the moral, 
historical and spiritual evidences are forthcoming, these 
three coincidences, — ^this fitting in of the one set of facts 
with the other, — and these analogies, become very valuable 
as cumulative evidence. 

Let us take the first question, and see L on what main 
points the Bible and Physical Science deal with the same 
subject-matter; ii. whether on these points they coincide, 
or differ, 

i. a. The Bible affirms that it is the One Living and 

* This will be obvious if you consider how limited the evidence of the 
physical sciences must be in deciding the truthfulness of an historical 
record, or the justice of a moral code of laws. 
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true God Wliose purpose and power is the First and effi- 
cient Cause of the visible universe, and of all that therein 
is. This proposition is beyond the ken of Physical Science: 
but the affirmation contained in it of * Unity of Cause ' can 
be tested partially by these sciences. 

b. It affirms that all the forces of the visible universe 
are Qod's forces, directed and limited by His ordinance, 
and sustained by His power. Again this proposition tran- 
scends the sphere of physical science : but the necessary 
inference, that chance is eliminated, that a unity of opera- 
tion must be expected, that continuity of purpose, and the 
dominance of an intelligent order or law in all sensible 
phenomena are to be looked for ; can and indeed must be 
tested by the results of these physical sciences. 

c. The Scriptures affirm that one of the purposes for 
which God governs this physical world, is to make it a 
cradle and school for men, rousing their minds to action 
and inquiry; and leading them up from the study of 
Grod's works, to a growing conception and knowledge of 
God Himself. The purposes of God are no part of the 
subject-matter of physics: but whether the study of 
these natural phenomena are, as a matter of fact, educa- 
tional to men, the students of physical science can best 
decide. 

d. We learn from Scripture that progress from the 
lower sensuous life to the higher spiritual life is one of 
God's purposes concerning men : and that in furtherance 
of this progress the physical forces and vital powers of the 
visible world have been, and are still continually con- 
trolled, bent aside from their ordinary course, and made 
to subserve that higher moral growth; the higher life 
unfolding as the lower life decays and passes away. The 
physical sciences may be able to tell us whether any 
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analogous developement, or evolution from the lower to 
the higher forms of life, is to be noted in their domain. 

e. The Scriptures aflSrm that as the visible world 
began to be at God's command ; so also, when His purpose 
is fulfilled, the earth itself will pass away, and a new heaven 
and a new earth, under new and higher conditions, will 
appear. 

Now what are our Modem Physical Sciences telling us 
On these points ? 

a. They affirm a unity of operation and of energy : 
pointing, irresistibly to our minds, to that Unity of Cause 
which the Scripture affirms. But they are utterly unable 
to point out any efficient cause whatever : all they can do 
in this direction is to tell us that " no physical force known 
" to us is capable of originating either matter or energy." 

h. They affirm that all the known phenomena in our 
visible universe are orderly, uniform, directed and limited 
by law ; that as these limitations cannot be conceived of as 
self-imposed, whence they come these sciences cannot say. 

c. On this point the devotees of physical science are 
never weary of dwelling with delight: the intellectual 
profit and even the moral efficacy of the study of physical 
phenomena is the commonplace of our day. Indeed we 
find men arguing for the continuity of physical phenomena, 
because, but for continuity, our minds would be hopelessly 
baffled in investigating nature. Yet in a universe whence 
science has banished chance, it could be no chance adapta- 
tion or harmony that thus made the material processes of 
nature to be subordinated to the immaterial needs of our 
minds. 

d. Modem physical science is specially distinguished 
from that of former times by affirming progress from the 
lower to the higher to be the law of physical develope- 
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meiit : and that progress prepared for from the first So 
that in the earliest and lowest period of world-growth it 
can trace distinct preparation for the higher stages of 
secular developement. You will remember that the theory 
of the ancients was of degeneration. The accepted theory, 
even when I was young, was of stability; now it is of 
progress ; and that in a method so closely analogous to the 
course of men's spiritual growth as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, as to suggest the question whether the idea was not 
first borrowed from them. 

€, Lastly; Modem Science affirms that this visible 
universe must have had a beginning in time, and certainly 
will have an end, as to its present form. In the last 
century scientific believers knew no law of physics which 
involved the destruction of this earth. The solar system 
seemed to them constructed to last for ever; and the 
destruction of the world was to them possible by the 
miraculous interposition of God s judgement. Then Hume 
could challenge them to show it ever had any beginning, 
any creation at all ; now scientific men, believers and un- 
believers alike, are telling us our earth must come to an 
end ; and thence they are proving to us, it must also have 
had a commencement in time. On all these points science 
is giving us answers in marked though general conformity 
with the statements concerning them in the Bible. And 
the new discoveries of science bring out continually some 
fresh point of agreement, or sweep away some old objection* 

2nd. We turn now to the second question : Is physical 
science sufficient for itself; or does it need some such 
super-physical facts as those given us in the Scripture to 
be postulated, before its history of the Cosmos can be 
made into a consistent and continuous whole ? 

We answer it is distinctly showing itself insufficient to 
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itself. Taken by itself, and leaving out all revealed or 
religious facts, it starts from and leads to inexplicable 
darkness: even on its way from the one to the other, it 
offers us distinct gaps or breaks in its history, of which it 
can give us no explanation whatever. So far from ena- 
bling us to dispense with Revelation it is getting to a point 
where, without that light, it plunges our minds into utter 
confusion. By the confession of its most ardent believers, 
it leads us up to a wall of impenetrable darkness, pointing 
to no rational origin, showing no admissible end. 

You will say these statements are assertions^ not proofs. 
Let us then turn to the proofs. 

i. In all the remarkable diversity of the physical 
sciences, perhaps the one fact that is coming out most 
strongly is " that it is leading its students to an overpower- 
" ing consciousness of a vast unity of plan or method, and 
" of the continuity of general laws*." Strangely enough 
this fact has been made one of the objections to the 
Scriptural interpretation of the Cosmos. But it is the 
very fact which the Scripture declares, as the inevitable 
result of Gk)d's creative power. " The Lord Who doeth all 
" these things, has known them from eternity^"." " His eyes 
" saw all our substance yet being imperfect ; and in His 
" book all was written, which in continuance was fashioned, 
"when as yet there was none of them J." "With Him 
"there is no variableness, neither shadow of tuming§.'' 
Think what a perplexity it would be to us, who come to 
these sciences fresh from such revelations, — who believe 
in "God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth"; 
if we found in the works of creation no unity of plan, no 

* Maurice, Claims of Bible and Science, 

t Acts XV. 18. See Alford*s Commentary. 

t Ps. exxxix. 16. § St James i. 17. 
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order, no consistent uniformity of operations ; if physical 
science could only present us with a chance medley of 
phenomena and haphazard sequences. To argue that the 
reverse of this, and the discovery of unity of method, of 
far-reaching continuity of law, displaces God, is literally 
irrational. Take one of our iron-clads, fully armed and 
manned. Send an intelligent observer to study its con- 
struction, to observe the working of its machinery, and the 
whole routine of life and discipline maintained in it : and 
what would you say if when he had mastered all its details^ 
he came back and reported thus: "I used to think our 
'' ships were the results of human design, and were manned 
" by men : but now I am so overpowered by the unity of 
"plan and method evinced in their construction, and by 
" the uniformity and order of life and discipline carried on 
" there, I am forced to conclude our iron-clads are the result 
"of blind force and inexorable law, and are manned by 
"automata." And in like manner "if we consider the 
" simple uniformities which, compounded together in con- 
" Crete phenomena, give rise to all the beauty and order of 
"the natural world, it is simply impossible to resist the 
" conclusion they have been put together on purpose, and 
" that nature marches on in a uniform order, because it was 
"meant to do so*." We are then justified in saying that 
the physical sciences here lead us up to a conclusion for 
which they are, apart from Revelation, utterly inadequate 
to account. 

il Physical Science shows us the prevalence of law ; 
but it can give us no account of the origin or the reason 
of this reign of law. What do we mean by ' law ' ? The 
word is borrowed from the moral sciences: as used by 
these 'laws' are principles or rules to which we are 

* "SnpernatTiral Beligion." Ch. Quarterly, April, 1876. 
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required to make our voluntary actions conform, they are 
limitations imposed, whether by conscience or by the state, 
on our freedom of action. Borrowing the word, Physical 
Science uses it to express those actual and uniform limita- 
tions of physical forces which it discovers. Laws are not 
forces, laws do not act, they are administered. The law of 
gravitation is not the force of attraction but the Umitation 
of that force : instead of acting in every direction and in 
any ratio, it is found to act only in fixed and Umited 
modes : and taking this as a mark of a controlled force we 
call the limitation ' its law.' 

"Here's law : where's God?" 
the geologist is made to ask by Mrs Browning; that the 
dynamical forces which act on matter act in fixed modes 
strictly limited, and producing definite and calculable 
results, can only be accounted for by postulating a direct- 
ing and controlling Power of which Physical Science can 
tell us nothing. Yet the strange notion that the 'reign 
'of law' would exclude the reign of God, has been so 
much indulged in, it may be worth while to consider the 
matter in another form. You go into an iron foundry: 
the man who is feeding the furnace tells you he puts in 
equal parts of fuel, limestone and ironstone, and that this 
mixture, burnt together, results in cast-iron. This then is 
the law of iron-making, and it is throughout a limitation : 
out of all the substances in the world, your choice is limit- 
ed to three. Out of all the possible proportions in which 
4.1 -^^Tee might be used, your choice is limited to one. 

s law exclude the man ? on the contrary ; it proves 

. It makes it morally certain, by the doctrine of 
that cast-iron will not be found in this world, 

the man. 

lical Science more and more forbids the notion, 
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that these limitations can be imposed on energy, either by 
its own properties, or by any occult properties, innate or 
essential to matter. The one property of energy is that of 
expansion, or motion in every or any direction. The two 
properties of matter are inertia and mass. "The progress 
" of science," we are taught, '* tends to cashier all qualities; 
''and to indicate that all material phenomena, so far as 
"their objective cause is concerned, are due to simple 
" modes of motion," " No man," Sir Isaac Newton wrote, 
" no man who has in philosophical matters a competent 
"faculty of thinking, can ever fall into the absurdity that 
" gravity is innate, inherent, or essential to matter." And, 
writing in the growing light of the present day. Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell says : " Matter in all its forms, separate from the 
*' living subject, is found to be simply the passive recipient 
" of motion. It has inertia " and mass, " and nothing else." 
Let us realize clearly what that means. Matter has mass, 
or extension : that is it fills a definite space, so that any 
given portion of matter will exclude every other portion 
from the space it is itself occupying. It has inertia : it 
neither moves itself, nor can it resist any force which sets 
it in motion, neither can it stop moving of itself. And we 
must note, that this conclusion is the result of mathemati- 
cal demonstration, and must therefore override any hypo- 
thesis of a merely phenomenal science which assumes that 
'matter' does this or that, or has such or such 'poten- 
' tialities.' The process by which this demonstration was 
obtained is shortly given us thus, 

" Take the theory that matter is inert : then the law of 
" fojces ascertained independently and inductively by actual 
"experiment, can be and has been applied to that theory 
" by mathematical calculation," working out what must be 
the results of that law, if matter is inert. "And these 
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" results are verified by actual observation " (deductively) 
" in whatever extent and direction dynamical science can 
" apply them. So that they have attained a degree of cer- 
" tainty exceeding any the human mind can attain by any 
" other process." 

It follows from this that as energy with its one property 
— amotion in any and every direction— cannot be the cause 
of its own limitations or laws ; so neither can matter with 
its one capacity — of being the passive recipient of motion, 
— be the cause of those limitations which we find to be 
actually imposed on motion. Apart from Revelation phy- 
sical science can offer no explanation of the presence of its 
own laws, but leads us up here also to an impenetrable wall 
of darkness. 

iii. On its way it offers us distinct gaps or breaks in 
the continuity of its history, of which it can, of itself, give 
us no explanation whatever. 

Physical science shows us the presence of matter, with 
the one property of mass, and the one capacity of inertia, 
or of being the passive recipient of force. It shows us the 
presence of energy having the one property of motion, — 
the one power in relation to matter, of setting in motion. 
And these sciences are trying to show how the conjunction 
of motion and matter have resulted in the harmonious 
whole of the visible universe, in conformity with the law 
'muity. 

w what is this law ? It is the limitation, that what- 
3 the state of things existing in the universe at any 
:ime, it grew out of, and is to be accounted for by 
Xe of things that preceded it. A breach of conti- 
ccurs when some event takes place, which cannot be 
bed for by the previous state of things, but must be 
>d as a new thing wrought in the universe, i.e. 
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a miracle. We affirm this continuity from our conviction 
that every change that takes place in the universe, has a 
cause for taking place ; this is, as we have seen^, an axiom 
of science, and without assuming it we can have no science 
at all, and the contrary is incredible. 

Now to us who have learnt from the Bible, to include in 
' the existing state of things ' in the universe, the presence 
and omnipotence of God, this condition is both logically 
and practically frilfilled. Accepting the visible and the in- 
visible universes as one great whole ; accepting the Divine 
Creator as made known to us in our Revelation, as the 
Fashioner, Controller, and Sustainer of the visible world 
and all its processes; then we find the law of continuity 
prevail throughout it. If, with the materialist, we insist 
on denying all but the visible universe, then we find con- 
tinually * breaks of continuity ' — that is to say, absolutely 
causeless miracles proved by our science and our reason to 
have occurred in the history of its developement. We find 
several times over, a new state of things begun, at some 
definite time, which cannot be at all accounted for by that 
state of things in the visible universe which preceded it. 
As the examination of these events will take us some time, 
I will give you the Christian interpretation of the law of 
continuity first. 

It is quite conceivable that a world such as ours 
should exist, and be carried on by an incessant series of 
individual acts of the Creator s will, without custom or law, 
each individual event being decided as it were on its own 
merits. Indeed we find Mr Mill inclined to demand that 
this method of world -government must be that adopted by 
an Omnipotent God, to Whom, lie says, the use of means 
would be quite needless. 

* Part I., Lecture ni. p. 70. 
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But for finite minds like ours such a world would have 
been utterly unintelligent, and it would have been in- 
capable of aflFording us any moral training. In it exertion 
of any kind would be motiveless. There would be no need 
for it, if every want were supplied as it arose by the direct 
interposition of God: there would be no encouragement 
to it, for we should never be able to count on any fixed 
result of our exertions. If for example there were no 
fixed laws in the movements of the solar system, men's 
lives could never be arranged in any order: we could 
not calculate on the length of days and nights, we could 
not tell what season was coming next, nor whether seed- 
time would be followed by harvest We must still have 
been finite creatures, and, however perfect of our kind, 
progress to a higher kind would have been for ever closed 
to us, for there would have been nothing to learn and 
nothing to do. It is then this principle of continuity 
which makes the visible universe what our Scriptures de- 
clare' God intends it to be, — a school for finite men, secur- 
ing their mental progress and laying the foundation Oi 
their moral growth*. The authors of the Unseen, Uni- 
verse — ^men who rank amongst the foremost of our living 
scientific authorities — tell us : " No account of the law of 
"continuity is complete without reference to the Divine 
"Creator. Assuming the Personality of God, we must in- 
"fer the principle of Continuity as the necessary conse- 
" quence of His relation to the created minds that study 
" the events of His Universe." This is its subjective ne- 
cessity, *•' Its objective necessity, from the Being of the 
" Creator, is more apparent. It is the expression of His 
" Eternity and Infinity, The works of God are not spas- 
" modic or fitful : there is an eternal order in His Universe 

* Psalm six. ; Acts xvii. 26—28; Bomans i. 19, 20, Sea. 
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"considered as one whole, visible and invisible, material 
" and immaterial : all apparent exceptions are really parts 
"of and necessary to that Divine Order. This is the 
" inevitable conclusion from the existence of such a God as 
"His Revelation enables our minds to realize. Who was, 
"and is, and is to come; with Whom is no variableness 
" neither shadow of turning*." 

As to the existence of these apparent * exceptions ' or 
acknowledged breaks of continuity, there is no dispute. 
The students of science indeed claim, and may justly 
claim, time to solve them: but at the present the chief 
ones are these "f*. 

i. The beginning of the visible universe, in the 
conjunction of motion with matter. 

ii. The commencement of organic life in a previously 
lifeless world. 

iii. The addition to organic life of conscious sentiency, 
i. e. of mind in its first and simplest form. Many add here, — 
as it seems to me justly, — the addition to conscious 
sentiency of the moral sense and higher reason, as 
distinguished from the understanding ; but as it is dis- 
puted whether this is a break or a result of continuous 
developement, we will omit it here. 

iv. The end of the visible universe in its present mode 
of existence, at any rate the end of this earth ; and hence 
the end of that continuous progress which we are told has 
been and is still taking place upon it. 

* Church Qtiarterly Review, April 1876, Art. Unseen Universe. 

t The argument from Continuity is wholly distinct from and indepen- 
dent of the argument from the breaks of continuity. It is probable these 
'breaks' may finally prove referable to that higher law of spiritual 
continuity, which we shall discover when the unceasing and unbroken 
imparting and sustaining power of God is seen in the most ordinary 
process of nature, as evidently as it if now recognized in miraculous events. 
p. 9 
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The first and fourth may be considered together: 
indeed the proof of the first depends in part on the 
certainty of the last ; both are to be proved by mathe- 
matical calculation and demonstration, and although this 
work has not yet been completed, and some of the results 
are still disputed, there is a considerable amount of induc- 
tive and deductive evidence for them : and they are the 
conclusions drawn by some of our most eminent authorities 
in physical science. 

Those who hold the doctrine of the conservation and 
dissipation of energy, must perforce admit that the whole 
visible universe will in time die out, becoming cold and 
motionless, unless renewed impulse be imparted from the 
invisible universe. And the time at which this end of the 
present order will arrive, is on the data which follow a 
matter of mathematical calculation. 

a. The amount of energy, or vis viva, in the visible 
universe is always the same. 

6. In all its forms it is transmutable, Le. able to pass 
from one to another form ; and it only does work, it only 
moves matter, whilst it is being transmuted. 

c. One of the forms into which it is constantly being 
transformed is heat, and heat is constantly degenerating 
from active into latent heat, less readily transmutable, 
and therefore less capable of doing work. 

d. It follows that in process of time all existing 
energies will have been transformed into latent heat, 
equally diffused through ether-filled space. Then motion 
will cease, because transmutation will cease, and darkness 
and silence will fill the universe. 

The reason of this is plain ; take for example the heat 
of the sun. It is radiating heat into space in equal 
volume all round it : that portion which reaches the earth 
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is transmuted into various forms of motion and does 
work: but that which radiates into merely ether-filled 
space gets equably transfused ; and when this process has 
gone on so long that the sun and space are of the same 
temperature, there will be a complete equilibrium of heat, 
and all its correlative motion must cease. 

And here it is interesting to notice that " Prof. Clerk 
" Maxwell, the highest authority we have on molecular 
"science, has shown that the continued interposition of 
"intelligent beings might, without any introduction of 
"additional energy, prevent this degradation of existing 
"physical energies.... The conclusion that the direction of 
" physical energies may be changed without expenditure of 
"physical energy, follows fi:om several considerations: in 
" this case it follows that an Infinite Intelligent Will may 
"restore the transformability of energies, without any 
" break of continuity." 

However this dissipation of heat being denied by some, 
we will confine ourselves now to our own world ; concern- 
ing which two possible ends are foreseen by science. 

i. It appears certain firom astronomical calculation 
that the earth is, very slowly, approaching the sun : it is 
clear therefore that unless some new force intervenes to 
prevent it, it must be expected to approach it at a 
continually accelerating rate, and at last to fall into it and 
serve for a brief space as fuel to the slowly dying-out sun. 

ii. The teaching of modern astronomy, confirmed to 
some extent by the evidence of geology, shows us that our 
earth was not at first formed in its present state. That it 
was at one time vaporous or gaseous with the intensity of 
heat "generated by its materials falling together from 
" practically infinite distances as a cloud of dust," as we 
shall see presently. Then cooling down and shrinking in 

9—2 
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its dimensions, it was at a subsequent period a liquid or 
molten mass ; and for a long period in the same state that 
our sun — retaining its heat longer through its greater mass 
— is now. That, parting with its heat most rapidly from 
its surface, it became solid, then opaque, and lastly 
habitable. Thus it arrived at its present condition by 
radiating away its heat; and so it must go on cooling 
until it is cold, and consequently lifeless, airless, and 
waterless, as the smaller mass of our moon is already. 

Hence it appears that the energy which threw our 
solar system into this furious state of heat, must have 
begun to act on matter at some definite time. Had it be- 
gun to act suflSciently long ago, it would already have so far 
done its work as to have left the earth and sun and all the 
planets cold and lightless, and brought them back to silence 
and death. The question how long ago it began to act is 
of no consequence to our argument and is clearly not yet 
decided by mathematicians : it depends on the amount of 
heat first generated in the earth, and on the rate of its 
radiation. Mr Proctor throws into each of these stages we 
have named, thousands of millions of years by the handful 
as it were. The calculation was recently made by three 
mathematicians, independently of each other; who con- 
curred in fixing the earth's genesis as a solid sphere at 
between fifteen to twenty millions of years ago. Sir 
W. Thomson oflfers the geologist, for the exigencies of 
his science, a space of time varying between thirty millions 
as the most probable, and ninety millions as the utmost 
length possible*. But be this as it may, it is clear there 
was a time when this energy first began to work and began 
to form the earth and the heavenly bodies, which before 

* Address on Mathematics and Physics, at Glasgow (Meeting of the 
British Association, 1876), by Sir W. Thomson. 
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were not. And the advent of this energy is to the mate- 
rialist a distinct break of continuity. 

Again, energy is motion, or that which moves, and 
nothing more. But motion is inconceivable in a vacuum, 
because there is nothing there to move : and, as we have 
said, we cannot think of "the movement of nothing." 
Hence science must begin by postulating matter. Was 
matter eternal, or was it self-created ? It could not be the 
latter, for it has no property but inertia : nor the former, 
for it is not inj&nite. Prof. Hseckel indeed assumes that the 
material universe is " both eternal and infinite " ; and that 
" matter, and the motion inseparable from matter, remain 
"eternal and indestructible." But granting that there 
cannot be motion without matter to be moved, we 
certainly have at present no adequate ground for asserting 
that there cannot be matter without motion. And as for 
its being infinite Canon Birks replies : 

" If matter be infinite in extension, the universe must 
" be full of matter : if the universe be full of matter there 
" can be no attractive force ; every spot being equally full 
"no particles can draw closer to each other. And there 
" can be no rotatory motion, for there would be no reason 
" for turning one way more than another. And no primi- 
" tive heat, for heat is motion, and no change of place is 
" possible in a plenum where no particle has any place to 
" move into, that is not already filled." 

And so Mr Spencer tells us "Haeckel is unphiloso- 
" phical : " that " it is the indestructibility of force and the 
" eternity of motion which are d priori truths, transcending 
"both demonstration and experience.*' It does seem a 
little hard to be ordered to believe an assertion on the 
ground that it can never be proved, or its truth experieuced. 
However motion being known to us only as a phenomenon 
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of matter, Science knows nothing whatever of its eternity : 
she tells us the atomic units of which all the matter we 
know is most probably composed, are certainly not eternal. 
Whether the rarer and more tenuous ether, out of which 
atoms may have been formed, was eternal or not Science 
does not know, and not knowing will not judge. "Physical 
" Science knows nothing of d priori truths : and force has 
"no objective reality, but is a usefiil idea*." Mr Spencer 
probably confused it with 'Energy' in the above asser- 
tion "I*. But that matter has always been moving, i.e. the 
eternity of energy, is inconsistent with the nebulous theory 
which is now taking its place as an established, though 
not yet fiiUy corrected theory of phenomenal science. That 
is, it is based on a considerable number of independent 
facts drawn from observation, and a great number of 
inductions, obtained for the most part from dynamical 
and astronomical science, both perhaps among the most 
advanced and reliable of our sciences ; and so far it is said 
to be standing the test of mathematical calculation. It 
cannot therefore be set aside by the mere assertion of 
an hypothesis, such as Mr Spencer s is. 

• Prof. Tait, Recent Advances in Physical Science, 

t " The Material Universe consists i; of matter, ii. of energy. 

•* There are two forms of energy, which change one into the other, (a) 
" kinetic, (6) potential energy. 

** Energy is never found separate from matter. So that we might define 
" * Matter * as the recipient or vehicle of energy : as that which is essential to 
" the existence of the known forms of energy, and without which there 
" could he no transformation of energy. 

'* Kinetic energy is that of visihle or actual motion. 

" Potential energy is the tranquil form of power (due to position), it is 
** the capacity to move. • 

"Ether, a very rare fluid, is displaced hy matter; and is the material 
" basis of light undulations " — * ' the physical substratum of all matter." ** Xt 
'4s in substance the same as the densest matter, — and Matter is the result 
"of the ether being moved in a certain maimer." Unseen Universe, 
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Now the nebulous theory does not pretend to deal with 
eternity ; but only with that state of things in the visible 
universe which may have preceded the formation of those 
heavenly bodies and our earth, which constitute its present 
form. It begins by postulating space filled with a perfect, 
or nearly perfect fluid, which it calls ether, in a state of 
rest : " invariable in density, absolutely inert, it lay motion- 
""less in utter darkness." But even in this silence and 
darkness there was anticipation, for we are told "it lay 
**' motionless, Imt wiik a perfect capacity for motion,*' And 
anticipation is the mark of mind. 

This is ' the beginning ' of modemest science. ' The be- 
^ ginning' in our Bible is "The earth was without form 
*' and void, — and darkness was on the face of the deep, 
*" and the Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters." 

Science goes on : " Then there came a time when this 
*' ether sea was flooded with energy, and vibrated through- 
" out its mass with light and heat " — the resultant forms 
of the motion imparted. Whence this new thing, motion, 
came, science can no more tell us than she can tell whence 
the ether came, or how it became endowed with its perfect 
capacity for being moved. This advent of energy is a 
breach of continuity in Physical Science : the Bible sup- 
plies us with the missing link : " And God said. Let there 
" be light ; and light was." 

Here then we have the desired conjunction of ether 
and energy, and that in a manner which not only points to, 
but which absolutely demands, a previous state of things 
utterly irreconcileable with present laws. This is declared 
by Prof. Tait. "Sir W. Thomson has shown," he says, 
""that Fourier's magnificent treatment of the conduction 
" of heat, leads to formulas for its distribution, which are 
"" intelligible (and of course capable of being fully verified 
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" by experiment) for all time future : but which (except in 
" particulax cases) when extended to time past, remain in- 
" telligible for a finite time. only ; and then indicate a state 
" of things which could not have resulted under known 
"laws from any conceivable previous distribution.... The 
" example is now adduced as a simple illustration of the 
"fact, that all portions of our science, and specially that 
" beautiful one, the dissipation of energy, point unanimous- 
" ly to a beginning ; i. e. to a state of things incapable of 
" being derived by present laws from any conceivable pre- 
"vious arrangement*." 

Thus the coming of energy with its existing laws and 
limitations is the first distinct break in continuity. 

Motion being imparted to the ether-fluid, the next fact 
that meets us is that " matter is the result of ether being 
" moved in a certain way " ; and in matter " we come ulti- 
" mately to the atom, for the developement of which no 
"finite power is suflGicient, and the existence of which 
" indicates an intelUgent agent"f-." 

Of these atoms we are told : " They are of definite form 
'' and incompressible ; they continue this day as they were 
"when first formed, perfect in number, measure and 
" weight, incapable alike of growth and of decay. None 
"of the processes of nature have produced the slightest 
" diflference in any one of them." It is in consequence of 
this uniformity that Sir J. Herschel and Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell have said "these atoms hear all the marks of 
" manufactured articles^ 

The second modem hypothesis or conception of the 
constitution of the material universe is that of the vortex- 
ring atoms. It also presupposes, 

* Recent Advances in Physical SciencCy by Prof. Tait. 
f Ditto. 
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L An ethereal medium, i. e. an incompressible perfect 
fluid, filling all space. 

ii. The atoms or vortex-rings evolved in this ethereal 
fluid, in which light and heat are propagated by vibrations. 
Taking up this hypothesis Sir W. Thomson says : " If the 
*' atoms were thus formed, it is proved by mathematical 
*' analysis, that the atom must continue for ever ; nothing 
*' short of Infinite Power being able to originate or destroy 
" its motion." Prof. Tait also writes : " Sir W. Thomson's 
" splendid suggestion of vortex-atoms, if correct, will enable 
"us to understand matter and to investigate mathema- 
"tically all its properties. Its very basis implies the 
" absolute necessity of an intervention of creative power, to 
*' form or to destroy one atom, even of dead matter*." 

Thus the begianing of the present visible universe, the 
productionof matter, was as far as we can judge an abrupt act. 

What was it developed ifrom ? Ether. What was ether 
developed firom? "The visible universe only occupies an 
"infinitesimal portion of space, and is infinitely hetero- 
"geneous, differentiated, multiform. The ether on the 
" contrary, if it has any physical existence at all, is a con- 
" tinuous homogeneous substance filling all space. There- 
"fore this makes an abrupt change"f-." It may be said 
this is hypothesis, not proof The vortex-ring hypothesis 
is not yet established. But whether the atoms were formed 
in that or some other way, of the atomic theory itself we 
are told : " This theory of the constitution of matter has 
"received such aid from mathematical analysis in the 
" researches of Clerk Maxwell and others, that it must now 
"be regarded as a branch of true science J." And this 

* Recent Advances in Physical Science, by Prof. Tait. 
t Church Quarterly Review, Art. Unseen Universe, 
X Ditto. 
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theory witnesses inevitably against materialism, and for the 
presence of a creative will. "It postulates a creative 
" will to determine the number and place of the atoms, 
" and those laws of their attraction and repulsion which 
"must guide all their later movements*/' 

But on the atheistical, and on Useckel's or Mr Spencer's 
side, we have not even a possible theory ; we have only a 
mere hypothesis which (as Canon Birks has shown) vrill 
neither hold together with the facts, nor even with itsel£ 
Scientifically we are bound to accept the most consistent 
and the most probable theory, without prejudice from the 
way in which it bears on religious truth. The believer 
certainly has no need to make haste in forcing the guesses 
of science into a premature accordance with the statements 
of the Scripture; knowing well that wherever a true 
science may lead him, " she cannot lead him beyond God, 
" into a place where God is nott." 

And now chemistry comes in to tell us how these atoms 
were dealt with. Whether they are all of one kind, "that 
"is, all allotropic forms of one primary substance," or 
whether they have been told ofif into a definite and limited 
number of kinds, seems not to be known. In the latter 
case the atoms of each kind are exactly alike, and their dis- 
tinguishing qualities are invariable. And we are told that 
the properties of our most compound chemical substances 
result from diflferences of structure and arrangement, 
owing to the compounding and recompounding of at 
the most a very limited variety of ultimate units or atoms. 
And these simplest substances are placed under the strict- 
est limitations. " They are not allowed to be neutral to 
"the other kinds, neither may they unite with them at 

* Uncertainties of Modem Science, 
t Hare's Victory of Faith. 
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" random. Each is provided with its select list of admis- 
"sible companions, and the terms of its partnership are 
" strictly provided, so that not one can modify by the most 
"trivial fraction the capital it has to bring*." Is it con- 
ceivable that the boundless variety of substances and forms 
that clothe our earth with beauty and organic life, and 
make its surface a storehouse for all the needs of life, could 
thus be produced without design by the chance combin- 
ations and juxtapositions of these atomS; acting under 
purely dynamic laws, and self-imposed chemical relations ? 
You see how this latest science strengthens Sir Isaac 
Newton's argument, and intensifies its force i*. 

We must turn to dynamics and to astronomy to learn 
how firom these vortex-atoms the process of world-construc- 
tion went on: how "driven through space by fixed dy- 
" namical laws, — each atom in its path solving diflferential 
" equations which if written out might belt the world J — " 
they congregated together in masses which, growing denser 
with clouds of swift-coming atoms, became luminous nebu- 
lous clouds, such as are still beheld condensing into sun- 
stars, and are recognized as being now in what was formerly 
the earliest stage of our own earth, of the sun, and all its 
planets. As these nebulous clouds formed, the ether fluid 
itself must have become rarer. Had any human eye 
witnessed what was passing, the formless ether deep would 
apparently have been seen separating into distinct masses 
with expansions of clearer space between them. And if 
the beholder had few words — one word, as water, serving 
for all fluids — and if he knew of no other clear expanse 
of space besides the azure firmament; he might have 

* Rev. J. Martineau. 

t See Part I., Lecture iii. p. 83. 

i Sir J.»Herschel. 
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described what he saw thus : " God said, Let there be a 
" firmament* in the midst of the waters ; and let it divide 
" the waters from the waters. And God made the finna- 
" ment, and divided the waters under the firmament from 
"the waters above the firmament. And God called the 
" firmament heaven. And the evening was, and the mom- 
" ing was." 

One thing respecting these nebulas we must stop to 
notice. The spectroscope has discovered in them the pre- 
sence of iron, platina, sulphur, and silica. These sub- 
stances we must then suppose were already stored up and 
present in that nebulous cloud which was destined to be- 
come our abode. Now, as Prof. Pritchard says, " The great 
" modem advance of human knowledge, and specially the 
" application of that knowledge to the purposes of the arts 
" of life, have arisen very much from the presence of these 
" substances, and of coal, upon our planet. — What were the 
" anterior chances that when man came, after the lapse of 
" ages, upon our earth, he would have found stored up for 
*' him and for his developement, iron and coal, and sulphur, 
" and platina, and silica ? To tell me that the coexistence 
" of all these essentially independent existences, might be 
"the result of anything short of the intention of a pre- 
" scient will, — the evidences of a pre-established harmony, 
" — ^would be equivalent to telling me, that after placing 
" sufficient letters of the alphabet into a box, there might be 
" dredged out of it the dialogues of Plato, the dramas of 
" Shakespeare, and the Principia of Newton "I*." 

So striking are these and similar instances of anticipa- 
tion and pre-established adaptations, that some materialists 
have been ready to endow the atoms themselves with ' an 

* Marg. reading * expansion.* 

t Modem Science and Natural Religion, 
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' anticipatory power'. And doubtless if we endow our atoms 
with forethought and intelligent purpose to begin with, 
there will be no breach of continuity in getting these foot- 
prints of intelligent Will in the results of their action. 
Still experience tells us that forethought and preparation 
are, so far as she knows, marks of mind and not of matter. 
The next break of continuity — the beginning of life on 
the hitherto lifeless globe — we must consider when we 
meet again. Only one thing I would add now. We are 
under no obligation to prove that the first chapter of 
Gtenesis is a literal account of the physical phenomena 
which occurred in the genesis of the visible universe, or of 
our own earth. It is we believe the inspired poem or Psalm 
of the Creation ; and as such has scarcely its equal for 
sublimity out of the Bible. It may be that the poet-seer 
who wrote it, beheld what he records passing before him in 
a vision, to the several acts of which he gave his own inter- 
pretation, in his best words. If so, he witnessed the 
creative work of God marked oflF into distinct epochs, each 
commencing with the creative word spoken, and followed 
by that ' New thing ' appearing in the visible universe or 
on the earth, which physical science is now beginning to 
recognize as an actual breach of continuity. He saw this 
new power or principle in the morning of its activity 
taking possession of the world, culminating into its fullest 
developement, and then in its evening leaving the earth 
ready to receive the next and higher creative gift that in 
God's purpose was to follow, and following stamped the next 
epoch with its special characteristic. 

It was always a diflficulty in this account of the Crea- 
tion, that it represented light as being created before the 
sun and the stars, which are to us our only sources of light. 
I remember very well hearing the matter discussed by 
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thoughtful clergjntnen, — who had, as educated men, the, 
good sense to wait and not to dogmatize, — and different 
hypotheses suggested to explain it. Now Science tells us, 
it is not the sun that brought light and heat, but the 
energy of which light and heat are modes, that formed the 
sun. In short, that had the writer of the first chapter of 
Genesis placed the sun first, as any man writing the his- 
tory out of his own experience and judgement almost cer- 
tainly would have done, he would have been contradicted 
by that Modem Science, which now, in this particular at 
least, confirms his account. 
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LECTURE VI. 

REVELATIONS OF THE PHENOMENAL SCIENCES COMPARED 
WITH THE PARALLEL ACCOUNTS IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

" The Jehovah possessed me in the hegiTvrdng, before His works of 
old : while as yet He had not made the sea, nor the open places^ nor 
the chief part of the dust of the world. When He prepared the 
Heavens I was there: when He established the clovds above : when He 
gave to the sea His decree that the waters should not pass His command- 
Tnent: then I was by Him, r^oidng in the habitable parts of His 
earth; and my delights were with the sons ofmeny 

We are engaged now in tracing out several distinct 
lines of evidence. The proofs of each come so fast to-day, 
we cannot stop to point out each as it comes without con- 
fusing the argument, and it may therefore be as well, even 
at the risk of being tedious, to recapitulate the chief of 
them, before proceeding to our immediate subject. 

1. The Physical Sciences are showing us a progressive 
and orderly developement of the visible universe, in a 
series of successive epochs, or distinct stages : this order in 
the results showing order in the cause. 

2. They show us, in each epoch, preparation being 
made for those higher stages of developement which have 
in fact followed. And this manifestation of intelligent de- 
sign and fax-seeing purpose can only be explained, in con- 
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formity with all our experience, by the presence and action 
of intelligent Will in the cause. 

3. This account of world-developement agrees i. gene- 
rally with what the Scriptures tell us of physical matters : 
and ii. is strictly analogous to that progress from the lower 
sensuous life of the natural man, to that higher spiritual 
life*, which is the great human subject of our Divine 
Revelation. 

4. The physical sciences show us certain breaks of 
continuity in the course of this developement ; i.e. they 
show us at several points a new state of things begun, 
which cannot be accounted for by the (physical) state of 
things which preceded it. Such events bear on our in- 
quiry in two ways. 

i. They show that physical science, rejecting the aid 
of revelation and of faith in God, cannot give us a reason- 
able and consistent history of its own phenomena, but 
brings us up, at these breaks, not only to an absolute, but 
also to a causeless miracle. 

ii. They serve as luminous points, where the Hand of 
the Divine Creator, as made known to us in the Bible, be- 
comes visible in nature. Accepting the fact of His presence 
and power, the law of continuity is nowhere broken, and 
the history of world-developement becomes a consistent 
and marvellously beautiful whole: rejecting it — that history 
becomes a series of broken and disjointed changes. 

Such an event we found in the coining of energy, and 
the evolution of atoms in the consequently vibrating ether 
sea. 

The events we have to consider to-day belong at pre- 
sent rather to phenomenal than to physical science strictly 

* The stages being indicated by the terms sarkikos, psykikos, pneomati- 
koB, as Bomans vii. 14 ; 1 Cor. zv. 44, 45. 
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SO called. They are* ii. The commencement of organic 
life in a previously lifeless world. 

iii. The addition to organic life of conscious sentiency, 
or mind in its first and simplest form : and the addition to 
intelligence of the moral sense and higher reason. 

iv. The end of the visible world in its present mode 
of existence, and hence the end of the continuity of pro- 
gress. 

We left the earth cooling down from a more than 
white heat, from a gaseous to a molten stage, and thence 
into a slowly dying red heat and a solidifying condition. 
And the problem before us now is, how to explain the 
advent of vegetable life on the results of such a condition 
as this. 

The work of preparation for vegetable life offers no 
breach of continuity : but it is far too marvellous to be 
passed over without a brief summary. To trace it, let us 
picture to ourselves, with Mr Proctor s help, the state of 
our globe during this its sun-stage of cooling. 

As the surface of the globe must necessarily have 
parted with its heat much faster than did its internal 
mass, it would become solid much sooner: would in fact 
become a red-hot crust over a still molten and partly 
gaseous central mass. As it cooled it would contract 
much faster than the centre; and this contraction would 
not only make it liable to crack; but under such a 
contracting pressure the still molten contents would be 
continually bursting through the hardening crust with 
tremendous violence, and with an explosive volcanic force 
of which the expiring volcanoes of our time can give us no 
more idea than the cracking of a chestnut in the fire 
could give of the eruption which destroyed Pompeii. Then 
* See Lecture v. p. 129 ante. 
P. 10 
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Mr Proctor shows that such a globe must cool fastest at 
its poles. Indeed he thinks that Saturn (which is still so 
much in the sun-stage of its developement as to shine in 
part by its own light) may be now ready, or "getting ready," 
for vegetation at its poles, whilst its equatorial regions are 
glowing with light and heat, and its crust there is still 
convulsed. 

" Getting ready for vegetation." It is quite clear that 
organic life such as we know it could not exist in any 
conceivable form in such a world as this red-hot one. Yet 
all the substances needed for the support of living organ- 
isms were being stored up there, and that on the surface. 
" With my own hands," Prof. Pritchard says, " I obtained all 
'* the elements which I found in a grain of wheat and in an 
" egg, out of a piece of granite and the air that surrounded 
"it." But think how much had to be prepared besides 
food, — a friable soil, and air, and water. The primitive 
igneous rocks resulting from this heat "probably resem- 
"bled in composition certain furnace slags or volcanic 
"glasses*." These might contain the actual substances 
needed for the food of plants, but must be wholly decom- 
posed and changed before the smallest lichen could grow 
upon them. The agents in this work of decomposition 
were air and water; but both these had to be prepared 
also. And how was this done ? 

Going back to the molten stage, Mr Proctor tells us 
our seas and oceans were all there, the same in substance 
or nearly so as now, but in an altogether different condi- 
tion. The intense heat would necessarily keep the oceans 
" boiled off" into the atmosphere ; spreading them through 
the air, partly as pure aqueous vapour, partly, as this rose 

* Dr S. Hunt, the great Canadian chemist, quoted bj Proctor in 
"When the Sea was young," ComMll, Vol. xxxiv., 1876, p. 440. 
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further above the earth into the cooler regions, they would 
condense into clouds : " an outside layer of cirrus clouds, 
" below that a layer of the cumulus or woolpack clouds ; 
'' and below that again a deep layer of the densest nimbus 
"or rain clouds, jfrom which perfect sheets of rain must 
"have been at all times pouring; not however to reach 
" the glowing surface of the earth, but, vaporised by the 
"heat, to rush upwards again in the form of vapour." 
Then he speaks of the violent disturbances that must have 
taken place among the cloud layers, from this continual 
uprushing of the freshly formed aqueous vapour — the 
continual rarefactions and condensations of the air. We 
cannot follow him through the beautiful "verification" of 
this reasoning in the character of the convulsions which 
astronomers are now recording, as they see them actually 
taking place in the cloud envelopes of Jupiter and of 
Saturn*. It is enough to notice the enormous thickness of 
the cloud envelope which then contained the whole of the pre- 
sent mass of water, and rested as now upon the atmosphere. 
And in what state was the air ? " We have," he tells 
us, "reason for believiug that the atmosphere then 
" contained, besides the oxygen and nitrogen now present 
"in the air, and the then excessive mass of aqueous 
" vapour, enormous quantities of carbonic, chloric, and 
" sulphureous gases, besides an excess of oxygen. This 
"heavUy laden atmosphere, expanded by the heat, must 
" have extended many times further from the earth than 
"her present aerial envelope.... It is not unUkely that the 
" outermost part of the cloud envelope was then several 
"hundred miles above the earth's surface." So that an 

* A seemingly crncial instance of his theory has occurred since this 
article was written, in the rent which is being watched in Jnpiter's cloud 
envelope, revealing the darker body of the planet below it. 

10-2 
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astronomer on Mars, taking this shining envelope for the 
earth's real surface, would have found her density to he 
far less probably than that we have been attributing to 
Jupiter. On the other hand, under such an envelope, the 
heavenly bodies would be invisible; and the light must 
have been .chiefly furnished from the still glowing equato- 
rial regions, until the cooling surface of the earth had 
allowed the clouds to descend in rain and become seas. 
This would not however it seems take place equally and 
at once: but the waters would fall on the polar regions 
and seas and dry land appear there before any rain could 
fall in the tropics. These primeval showers were the 
means of freeing the air from its load of noxious gases : 
Dr S. Hunt says, " When this condensation took place, the 
"earth's cooling crust would be drenched with a heated 
"solution of hydrochloric acid, whose decomposing action 
"aided by its high temperature would be exceedingly 
"rapid." The process of decomposition (of the volcanic 
slags and glasses) would continue "under the action of 
"these heavy showers until the affinities of the hydro- 
" chloric acid were satisfied." Later on " drenching showers 
" of heated solutions of sulphuric acid would fall," to he 
followed by one or two other chemical agents, washed out 
of the air by the condensing and falling ocean. Thus it 
seems that the air was purified and made fit for vegetable 
life, by the same process which decomposed the rocks into 
a soil in which it was possible for plants to grow, and 
which provided it with all the salts which vegetable and 
animal organisms would subsequently need*. 

. * It is impossible to read this account and not be reminded how in all 
references to the Creation in the Old Test., so much stress is laid upon 
'*the clouds," and that their arrangement and action is referred to as an 
important part of that work. As in Job, " He hangeth the earth upon 
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The conditions now would be the most £a.yourable to 
luxuriant vegetable growth that can be conceived, i.e. a 
considerable and almost uniform temperature, an atmo- 
sphere saturated with moisture and carbonic acid gas. 
For Dr S. Hunt goes on, " After these compounds had been 
" separated from the air, carbonic acid would still continue 
" to be an important constituent of the air." And another 
writer says, "During the carboniferous or coal-making 
"periods, the luxuriant vegetation received abundant 
"supplies of carbonic acid, from an atmosphere still 
" overcharged with the results of violent volcanic action." 

It has been made an objection to the account of the 
third day or epoch in Genesis, that plants are there 
described as growing before the sun was made; whereas 
they cannot grow without sunlight and heat. But so long 
as the earth continued partially in this sun-stage, the 
cloud envelope would continue and the equatorial regions 
would still be pouring out light and heat. As the earth 
cooled, the ocean condensed, and the sun would become 
visible to a portion, as it has now become visible on a part 
of the surface of Jupiter. 

Thus the reign of physical forces was changing, their 
constructive work was accomplished, and giving place to 
the gentler processes of decay. Preparation was complete 
and all was ready for the advent of Life. And here we 
come to that which we maintain to be the second great 
breach of continuity. Where was life to come from ? It is 

"nothing. He bindeth up the waters in His thick clouds, and the clond 
''is not rent under them. He holdeth back the face of His throne, and 
''epreadeth His cloud upon it." "Where wast thou, when I laid the 
*' foundations of the earth? declare if thou hast understanding.— Or who 
**shut up the sea with doors, when it break forth as from the womb? 
''When I made the dond the garment thereof and thick darkness a 
"swaddling band for it?" So again, Prov. viii. 25->29, iii. 19, 20. 
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demonstrably certain there could be no life in the world at 
that period. The degree of heat which will destroy every 
germ of life, and reduce every living seed to its ultimate 
molecules, is well known. The temperature of the earth 
in its gaseous, and then in its white-heat stages, far ex- 
ceeded that degree. There was nothing there but mass 
with its inertia and physical energies in all their various 
modes. 

And it is equally certain that subsequently to that 
period, vegetable life did begin to be, to grow, and to mul- 
tiply. The question before us is, What made it begin ? 
Was Life evolved from physical movement by chemical 
processes, or was it imparted from above ? 

Science answers : " Life is not a form of physical energy 
"or it would create vis viva: it cannot be the result of 
"physical energy, or it would absorb vis viva: it does 
"neither. Although Life determines very largely, and 
" with undeniable power, the application, and in some sense 
" or other the direction, of physical energies, it is incapable 
"of being transformed into, or exchanged with any*." 

And this is confirmed by all we know of life and its 
results. All the modes of physical energy are interchange- 
able. Life is individual and special, and admits of no 
transformation into any of those modes. Physical force 
admits of no increase, its total sum is invariable. Life is 
ever increasing and multiplying and replenishing the 
earth. Physical energy we are told acts blindly, without 
. any reference to ends whether of construction, preservation, 
or destruction. But whatever life does is for the promo- 
tion of its own ends. The tendency of physical energy is 
to degenerate, losing its power of doing work: the tendency 
of life, modem science and Scripture alike tell us, is from 
* Church Quarterly Review. See also Unseen Universe, Art. 228—236. 
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the simpler to the more complex, the lower to the higher, 
the less to the more intense life. The results of inorganic 
developement are all irregular : the mass of iron or silica 
formed in the nebula has no regular structure, no fixed 
proportion, and no relation to other masses. But in all 
matter seized upon and appropriated by life, all is organ- 
ized and in order; in its simplest incipient form the propor- 
tion of the elements of which it is composed is exact, and 
their arrangement is symmetrical. How then shall we de- 
fine this life ? we cannot define it : we can only observe 
its phenomena, and note the results of its presence. 
Though life is thus obviously no form of physical energy, 
yet most if not all the processes of organic life are carried 
on by means of mechanical or chemical forces. In organic 
bodies whilst under the influence of life, we find the very 
same mechanical and chemical laws at work, which we 
have observed in inorganic substances, but we find them 
bent from their inorganic results, sometimes resisted, at all 
times deflected, and made to assist in building up more 
and more complex forms of protoplasm, from the simple 
unnucleated cells that still crowd the bottom of the sea, to 
the fiilly developed brain of man. We know too that 
when Ufe is extinct, the chemical forces that subserved the 
growth of its organisms, no longer subdued and governed 
by its presence, instantaneously set to work to break down 
and destroy the organisms they had before built up, and to 
resolve them into their first molecules — no further*. And 
the same holds true of mechanical force. No doubt it is 

* For example : the gastric juice of the stomach is a chemical agent 
that can dissolve any dead flesh, hat cannot tonch living substances. In 
some cases of sudden death it has been found that this gastric juice, 
onweakened by previous illness, has actually begun to dissolve the coats 
of the stomach, on which in life it had no more power than if it had been 
so much water. 
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obedience to the law of gravitation that enables the living 
bird to fly or float in the air, the living man to stand up- 
right and walk: but life extinct, the same law brings both, 
motionless, to the ground. The amount of the physical 
energy present at the moment of death is precisely the same 
as it was the moment before death, its laws are the same, 
but its results are reversed. 

Thus Professor Stewart* says, **Life is not a bully 
" Who swaggers out into the open universe upsetting the 
"laws of energy in all directions; but rather a consum- 
'' mate strategist, who sitting in his secret chamber over 
" his wires, directs the movements of a great army." Prof. 
Stokes again tells us: "Admitting to the full as highly 
'* probable, though not completely demonstrated, the appU- 
** cability to living beings of the laws that have been ascer- 
'*tained with reference to dead matter; I feel constrained 
" at the same time to admit the existence of a mysterious 
" something lying beyond, a something sui generis, which 
" I regard not as suspending the ordinary physical laws, 
" but as working with and through them to the attainment 
" of a designed end. This something, which we call life — 
" what it may be is a profound mysteryf ." 

John Hunter, the celebrated anatomist and surgeon, 
who combined in so marked a degree " great strength and 
"power with considerable scientific prudence, evidently 
" came to the same conclusion. The question 'what is life?' 
"greatly occupied him: he spoke of life as a principle, 
" something apart from organization, — a power anterior in 
" the order of thought to the organization which animates, 
" maintains and repairs." 

The next fact we have to notice concerning life is this : 

* Stewart on Energy (quoted), 
t Quoted in Unteen Univene, 
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*' It never appears, even in the simplest form, without the 
" intervention of a living antecedent" " If it could, either 
" the philosophy of physical science must be at fault, or 
" nature must herself present the most perplexing breaks 
"of continuity*." Tyndall and Huxley agree with Prof. 
Lister " that spontaneous generation, or the appearance of 
" life without a living antecedent, is not only logically 
" incredible, but is forbidden by positive evidence. And 
" Tyndall s experiments are the more satisfactory, because 
" his creed is or was, that it is a scientific necessity to be- 
" lieve, whatever experience may teach, in the potency of 
" matter to produce organisms^." " The doctrine of sponta- 
" neous generation is of high antiquity, and has been taken 
"up again in connection with Darwinism. There is a 
" strong temptation to adopt the ultimate conclusion of the 
" evolution theory.-.. It is in harmony with that tendency to 
"generalization so natural to man.... We feel an undeni- 
"able necessity to connect the organic world with the 
"whole. 

"But in opposition to this it must be emphatically 
"stated, all really scientific knowledge respecting a be- 
" ginning of Hfe, has followed a course exactly contrary... 
" We have come in these researches to know a large num- 
"ber of new ways in which the propagation of different 
" creatures is effected. We do not know a single positive 
"fact, to show that a generatio equivoca has ever been 
" made. If I do not choose to accept a theory of creation : 
" if I prefer to make a universe for myself then I must 
" make it in the sense of generatio equivoca. No altema- 
" tive remains, when once we say 'I will not have creation, 
" * but I tuiU have an explanation.' But we have no proof 

♦ Prof. Lister. 

t Church Qiuirterly BevieWy Art. Unseen Univenet April 1876. 
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" of it : no one has ever seen it ; and whoever supposes it 
" to have occurred is contradicted by the naturalist, as much 
** as by the theologian. If any proof was successful, it must 
"even then be settled to what extent the spontaneous 
"generation is admissible. No one would think of main- 
" taining it accounts for all organic beings. 

"As to that first point, — the connection of the organic 
" and inorganic, we must confess that in &ct we know no- 
"thing about it*" 

Professor Huxley has a very singular argument, in his 
Physical bdsis of life, on this question. Having shown 
how all protoplasm consists of four lifeless elements, 
variously combined into three equally lifeless compounds, 
i. e. carbonic acid, water, and ammonia ; he adds " But 
"when these three are brought together, under certain 
" conditions" they give rise to the still more complex body, 
protoplasm, which exhibits the phenomena of life. The 
question then, * How is life produced ? ' turns on the answer 
to the question ; ' Under what conditions will carbonic acid, 
'water, and ammonia, become living protoplasm?* And 
Huxley answers this himself; "when under the influence 
" of preexisting living protoplasm." That is to say, you will 
—or rather you may — ^find life in the sequence, when you 
have life in the antecedent, and not unless. But every 
one is agreed about that : one need not be a chemist or a 
physiologist to know that life is propagated by living 
plants and living animals under suitable circumstances 
and conditions. What we are supposed to be asking now 
is. Can the phenomena of Ufe result fi'om the nature and 
disposition of the component matter of protoplasm alone, 
or from any form of physical energy alone, without the 
intervention of a living agent ? Huxley himself tells us that 
* Freedom of Science in Modem State, Prof. Badolph Virchow. 
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as a matter of fact it never does, within our knowledge. 
Yet here he argues, or seems to argue, as if it might. 

" As water, made of oxygen and hydrogen by. passing 
" an electric spark through them, has properties of its 
"own," (i.e. properties not possessed by either of the 
components, or by the agent), "so when carbonic acid, 
** water, and ammonia disappear, and in their place, under 
" the influence of preexisting living protoplasm, an equiva- 
" lent weight of the matter of life makes its appearance*, 
" why assume the presence of a something called vitality 
"which has no correlative or representative in the not 
" living matter ? " " You do not," he says, " talk of a prin- 
" ciple of aqueity to account for the properties of water : 
" why should you talk of a principle of vitality, to account 
" for the properties of living matter ?" 

Perhaps this reasoning will be plainer if put thus: 
Oxygen and hydrogen + the action of electricity = water. 
Carbonic acid, water and ammonia + the influence of 
(vitality ?) living protoplasm = living organic matter. 

Thus the vitality he wishes us to omit, is not added by 
us to the result, but included by himself in the cause: 
assuming his chemistry to be correct, it follows, that just 
as oxygen and hydrogen will not unite in water without 
electricity, so neither will carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia be built up into protoplasm without the agency 
of preexisting life, or vitality. He goes on : 

" If the phenomena exhibited by water are its proper- 
" ties, so those presented by protoplasm, living or dead, are 
" its properties. If the properties of water may be properly 
"said to result from the nature and disposition of its 
" molecules ; I can find no ground for refusing to say, that 
" the properties of protoplasm result from the nature and 
• See Note D. 
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" disposition of its molecules.... And all vital action may be 
" said to be the result of the molecular forces of the proto- 
" plasm which displays it." 

And this astounding remark he makes, after expresdy 
stating that the matter or stuff of protoplasm is dead 
matter, and cannot get itself arranged into Uving oiganism 
without the intervention of preexisting life. You see he 
begs the whole question by slipping in the assumption 
that " life " is, or results from " molecular forces," and that 
with the same verbal ambiguity we noticed before*. 
What does he mean by " molecular forces "? The " forces " 
which move the atoms of water are all modes of energy or 
what used to be known as vis viva. But among the 
" molecular forces " of a living protoplasm he includes life 
and vital action, which is not energy or vis viva. 

I think his argument may be put thus; it is one of 
analogy. 

i. The lifeless water owes its properties to the nature 
and disposition of its component lifeless molecules ; there- 
fore 

ii. The living protoplasm owes its properties to the 
nature and disposition of its component [lifeless, hving] 
molecules: — Which does he mean? If "lifeless" it is not true, 
as he himself has shown us : if '* living " his proposition 
amounts to this, " that living protoplasm owes its qualities 
" to its being alive + its individual organic structure/' 
which I imagine no one ever doubted. 

One question which Prof. Huxley begs throughout, is 
that of the nature of force. He appears at least to assume, 
that " force " is a property of the atoms or molecules (for 
he does not here distinguish between these) by virtue of 
their own nature : to assume this is to deny the inertia of 
* Lecture iii. p. 66. 
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matter. Hence it is declared by some, and at the Glasgow 
meeting of the British Association in 1876, Dr Tait claimed 
to have shown, that Prof. Huxley "has failed to master 
" the true conception of force itself." 

Again, when he speaks of the dead matter of life as the 
same matter as the living protoplasm possesses : ** with no 
" hint at all that there is any difference in chemical com- 
" position or in molecular arrangement between the living 
"and the dead;" and then alleges "that the properties 
"of living protoplasm are altogether dependent on the 
" arrangement of its constituent atoms : " he gives us an 
" effect without any cause "* : i. e. there is no cause for the 
action of the living protoplasm as distinguished from the 
inaction of the dead protoplasm. 

The general weight of testimony, including Huxley's 
own, is clearly at present coincident with the logical con- 
clusion, and, thus as a matter of fact as well as of reason 
we must acknowledge that life, even in its simplest form, 
does not appear in the sequence, except where it has been 
present in the antecedent. On the other hand, it is certain 
it did appear on this earth at some definite time, and living 
protoplasm was formed where no preexisting living proto- 
plasm was present. And the question is : shall we follow 
reason and experience, and conclude, that the life which 
then began had a living cause ; i. e. was imparted by a 
Creative act ; or shall we accept the materialist's hypothesis, 
and defying experience and reason, assert, that it had a 
lifeless cause then, though it has never had one since? 
Surely science — which is nothing else than systematized 
experience — and reason, and common sense, coincide on 
this point with our Revelation. 

However we conclude, this fact remains. Life could 
* Winds of Doctrine t by Chas. Elam, M.D. 
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not begin gradually, however gradually it may have 
developed. It must have been by an abrupt act. The 
first and simplest protoplasm has got at its birth these 
three new and marvellous powers, or functions, (1) of select- 
ing out of the adjacent inorganic matter and absorbing 
into its own organized structure those tiny particles which 
suit its wants : (2) of casting ofif those used up and effete, 
or not wanted : (3) of reproducing other cells, or proto- 
plasms like itself. And it could not gain these powers in 
slow process of time ; for it could not live at all without 
some of them in active exercise, whilst if it died before its 
seeds were ready, it is clear there would have been an end 
of it and them together. 

Life once introduced into the world the progress of its 
developemeut offers no break of continuity. Whether this 
was by evolution or in some other manner, it seems from 
the evidence of the vegetable fossils to have been still 
from the simpler to the more complex, from the lower 
to the higher families. It was rather hastily taken 
for granted, that evolution is opposed to the revealed 
account of Creation, and of the earth's government of the 
Creator. Setting aside the diflSculties which the hypothesis 
of evolution has yet to solve, and the gross exaggerations 
with which its devotees are encumbering it ; the genend 
principle that God's creation consisted in a series of suc- 
cessive developements, from the lower to the higher, and 
these effected at successive epochs of time, is not more 
plainly taught by evolution than by Genesis. 

And the Scripture most positively denies that the 
machine of the universe once set going, goes on without 
the intervention of Him who made it, in monotonous 
mechanical obedience to the mechanical forces, the chemi- 
cal affinities, the vital impulses first imparted to it. The 
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Bible teaches us the very contrary; that it is GUxi Who 
upholds all things by the word of His power, Who sets 
bounds to the sea ; Who giveth water to the thirsty land ; 
Who clothes the grass of the field with its beauty ; Who 
feedeth the young ravens that call upon Him; without 
Whom not a sparrow falls to the ground; in Whom we 
live and move and have our being. When Goethe and 
Carlisle spoke of that old theory " with noble scorn, as a 
"child dream of a dead universe governed by an absent 
" God," they were just getting hold of the fact Moses and 
David taught so long ago, and which Science also is now 
beginning to affirm. For now "Evolution makes it im- 
" possible to cast back design to the beginning;" i. e. to 
exclude it from the process. "According to this theory, 
"nature has no permanent mechanical constitution, con- 
" fining it within certain limits : it is a series of progressive 
" and contingent events, or individuations in time, — every 
"detail of which is and must be radiant with Divine 
" purpose.... Law is powerless to explain such a series of in- 
" dividuated objects and events succeeding each other, and 
" the only possible explanation is design, will," and direc- 
tion. And again " In evolution, in every event the forces of 
" nature are bent and directed by the supreme mind, which 
" is never for a moment absent from nature : the smallest 
" event is individuated by it*," and has the mark of pur- 
pose, tending infinitesimally to the distant goal. Indeed 
one could heartily wish the evolution theory had fewer 
difficulties and irreconcilable facts to oppose itf, when 

* Review of Supernatural Religion ^ Church Qyarterly, April 1876. 

+ One great difficulty is the length of time required by it. The slow- 
ness and infinitesimal minuteness of the changes in species are such that 
<<a million or a hundred million generations might be needed to establish 
*' the characters of a weU-marked variety.'' But from the laws of heat and 
its radiation Sir W. Thomson calculates that the genesis of life on the 
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one reads Eangsley's words : " Anyhow it is utterly won- 
" derful, and your explanation of the history of the mocking 
" butterflies, though the simplest, is the most wonderful of 
*' all : because it looks most like an immensely long chapter 
"of accidents, and is really, if true, a chapter of special 
" Providences of Him, without Whom not a sparrow falls 
" to the ground, and Whose greatness, wisdom, and per- 
" petual care I never understood as I hare since I became 
" a convert to Darwin's views*." 

If you consider the problem which evolution has set 
itself to work out on the larger scale, this directing Provi- 
dence is still more evidently essential to it. The problem 
is to show how from their'first living unnucleated cells, the 
vegetable and animal races might have been developed, 
into that endless variety of structure, function, and form 
in which we now find them coexisting together — a be- 
wildering mass of countless but mutual adaptations : all 
distinct in nature, modes of growth, desires and race ; yet 
all built on the same lines, and pointing to the same 
author. All these are by this hypothesis living for them- 
selves, seeking only their own welfiare, struggling only for 
their own existence : and yet all are so coordinated toge- 
ther, that in doing this they are serving both the general and 
the individual good of the rest in the most effectual way. 

surface of oar globe cannot have taken place more than 100,000 years ago. 
When therefore the geologist proves that at the present rate of deposition, 
subsidence and elevation of the earth's crast, the existing fossilized strata 
would not have accumulated or assumed their present position in less than 
some 100 millions of years — ^what he has proved is, that the present rate 
of change will not account for his phenomena; it must have been 
something very different either in kind or degree. The phenomenal 
theory must yield to the physical science, when the Uut is fully 
estdbliihed* 

♦ life of C, Kingsleyt Vol. n. p. 176, Letter to H. Bates. 
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It is clear that the struggle for existence, and the 
adaptation to circumstances which springs out of it, cannot 
explain the wonderful adaptations of animals and of plants 
to each other's wants, without which mutual subserviency 
so great a part of animated nature could not live at all. 
It is not only the lower and older forms which serve the 
higher and later ones, it is equally the higher ones which 
serve the lower. What struggle for existence, for example, 
or what adaptation to circumstances made the animals 
manufacture carbonic acid gas, which, though poison to 
themselves, is needed by the vegetable world ? 

Another fact may be noticed. The theory assumes 
that a natural selection, or survival of the fittest, accounts 
for the progressive appearance of higher and more com- 
plete forms of life, by weeding out the less gifted: that 
" Progress is necessary to existence, and extinction is the 
" doom of retrogression." But what are the facts ? Instead 
of a struggle for existence, it has been truly said " if there 
" be any struggle, it is to diminish existence." " Of the 
" countless myriads bom the greater number must be de- 
*^stroyed, and no infinitesimal advantage would help the 
*' creatures destroyed by their devourers*." Again, when 
there does occur a real struggle for existence, the lower 
forms of life stand their ground better than the higher and 
more complex ones. Surely the polype and the creeping 
thing that can be turned inside out or be torn to pieces 
and each fragment survive and grow, have a better chance 
of existence by stopping as they are, than by developing 
into a warm-blooded animal which cannot survive any 
serious injury. And when we can trace such a struggle to 

* Of the Medusfie wluch swarm in the northern seas, and on which the 
Greenland whales feed, it has been calculated that in every square mile of 
sea water their number is to be reckoned by trillions. 

p. 11 
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its results, experience generally, if not uniformly, shows 
that self-adaptation to difficult conditions tends not to 
progress but to retrogression. The trees that struggle to 
live in the Arctic regions do not become more complicated 
or stronger, but degenerate into shrubs, and unable to 
perfect their seeds propagate themselves by suckers. The 
wild dogs and all hunted r^es of men, — the bush men of 
Africa, the tree men of Ceylon, — all show us how, to 
save life, the living creature will diminish its wants to the 
utmost, and with them, for the time at least, its capacities. 
And the fact that this degeneration is so exceptional may 
serve to remind us how far more real the picture of the 
Psalmist is, when he sings, " Thou openest Thy hand and 
"satisfiest the desire of every living thing; the earth is 
"satisfied with the fruit of Thy works*:" than are those 
morbid pictures of a ghastly and agonizing struggle for 
existence, in which the modem thought of a too-luxurious 
age delights to find a new sensation. 

If, then, the actual result of evolution and of adaptation 
to circumstances proves to be a steady, and on the whole, 
continuous progress upwards, and at the same time an 
increasing adaptation of the individual species to the 
wants of other living organisms, then it is clear that 
evolution has some other end than the mere adaptation of 
structure to surrounding conditions, and that *' some other 
f' cause than this is bending all its effects in an upward 
" direction. The causes Darwin names may be instruments 
" in the hands of a higher purpose, but their action in this 
'' direction is inexplicable except on the supposition of a 
" Guiding WiU." 

The next break in continuity, you will remember, 
occurs when we find conscious sentiency added to organic 
* P8.cx1y. 16; dy. 13. 
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life and animal life begun. That animal life must have 
begun subsequently to vegetable life, seems clear from 
this ; that whilst some vegetables are able to extract their 
sustenance wholly from inorganic matter and the surround- 
ing air, animals, though supported by the same chemical 
elements, can only assimilate this food when it has been 
prepared for them by passing through vegetable organisms. 
And this first introduction of conscious sentiency, 
which cannot be accounted for by any physical or chemical 
force nor by any known process of vegetable life, which can 
only be accounted for by postulating a Kving conscious 
antecedent, — ^this again we must call a creation. As Hegel 
well said, " the animal is a miracle," is supernatural, " to 
"the plant." Whether this break can ever be successfully 
bridged over by evolution is not yet settled by the physio- 
logist. That it is not the result of progress appears clear 
from this, that the supposed point of union is not between 
the highest form of the vegetable kingdom and the lowest 
form of animal life, but in the lowest form of both king- 
doms, the single cell, scarcely distinguisrhable from each 
other in the microscopic germ, but always breeding true. 

Now what does that prove? The argument of the 
materialist is, that because to his microscope and his 
chemical tests, the first germs of plant and of animal ex- 
hibit the same structure and are composed of nearly the 
same substances, therefore there is no essential difference 
between them. But the difference remains just &s great 
as ever ; what he has proved to us is, that this difference 
does not depend on, and cannot be accounted for by, either 
the organic structure or the chemical agents present. 
And consequently it must depend on something else. 
What other factor is there in the germ except the in- 
herited life ? It is not then the matter of the cell, nor its 

11—2 
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structure and arrangement which builds up the growing 
organism, but the life inherited from the parent, which 
builds it up according to its own kind and nature*. " No 
" physical cause is discovered by the microscope, why ova 
" should develope each after its own kind," Kingsley says. 
" To a philosopher, a hen bringing forth a crocodile would 
"not be so wonderful, as the fact that the hundreds of 
" thousands of eggs never bring forth anything but hens"!".** 

But if the hypothesis proved true, and a vegetable cell 
should be caught producing an animal germ, none the less 
when the consciously sentient animal came, there would 
be a new thing on the earth, unaccounted for by the pre- 
ceding state of things, since consciousness can never be 
accounted for by any physical phenomena. " It is simply 
" preposterous to suppose we shall ever be able to under- 
" stand scientifically J the source of consciousness, or voli- 
" tion, not to speak of loftier things," Dr Tait writes. 

And this mode of Creation, by the addition of a new 
power and new capacities, to those already developed, is 
yet more evident when at last man was brought into a 
world so wondrously prepared in a thousand ways to be his 
cradle, his foster-mother, and his school. Last in point of 
time, the connecting link between the physical structure of 
the lowest savage and that of the highest anthropoid ape 
seems totally wanting. And if, forcing the facts, we still 

* See 1 Cor. xv. 37—48. 

t *For the developement of the yarioas forms of organic life, each true 
*' to its own permanent type, from undistinguishable germs, and aU (on 
** this hypothesis) &om one unvarying bioplasm, we can assign no cause at 
*'all, except the One Cause." — The Creative Idea is the only thing which 
''could possibly contain wrapped up within itself aU these results and 
*' intricate harmonies.'' Conder, Basis of Faiths Lecture 7. 

X He uses the word here of physical science exclusively, in the modem 
manner. 
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assume that his animal life and its organic receptacle had 
come by evolution, and that man began to be in that lowest 
savage state to which we know too well he can degenerate, 
yet even in that stage we find his brain is not the result 
of adaptation to circumstances and surroundings, but ati 
adaptation to future developement. For, as Mr Wallace has 
shown, it possesses organs for which the savage has no use 
at all, and therefore no need ; which will be useless to him 
until he has grown far on in intelligence and thought. In 
considering the possible evolution of man, he can only 
account for it by supposing "that the laws of organic de- 
" velopement have been occasionally used as in the case of 
" man, for a special end, juM as man lises them Jbr his 
"special ends*.*' But a higher authority goes further 
than this : not only must there have been a special bend- 
ing of the laws of developement to account for the con- 
nection of men with animals; the more we know the 
more improbable does the hypothesis of that connection 
become. Kudolph Virchow writes, "The connection of 
" man with the rest of the animal world is a desideratum 
" in science. I am quite prepared for such a result. I am 
" now specially engaged in anthropology and I am bound to 
" declare, that every positive advance we have made in pre- 
" historic anthropology has actually removed us fiirther 
" from the proof of such a connection." 

Here, then, we come to the boundary of the physical 
sciences. The gift of reason, the power of comprehending 
the movements, laws and properties of matter and of lower 
forms of life, and of voluntarily bending them to the ac-^ 
complishment of mans own individual purpose; the pos- 
session of a moral conscience creating a new relation be- 
tween God and His creature, and endowing him with the 
* Contributions to the Theory of Nat, Selection^ by A. B. Wallace. 
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power and responsibility of self-government ; the capacity 
for divining the Being of His Creator, for worshipping 
Him, for communion with Him — all these are not more 
actual facts than they are beyond the sphere of physical 
science and its analysis. 

And these gifts are wholly new in kind. It makes 
little difference whether you call these spiritual gifts in- 
stincts or moral powers ; whether they were evolved out of 
sense impressions — an inexplicable break of continuity — 
or whether they were incarnated by direct gift in a living 
body made ready to receive them, and furnished with 
organs fit for their manifestation in outward act and 
speech. They are still what they are, not the properties 
of organic matter, but of mind and souL Matter cannot 
communicate properties it does not itself possess: Life 
alone imparts life or fashions living organisms. Only 
living mind can impart living mind. The invisible world 
has not only touched the visible to add to it a new and 
higher impulse ; it has united with it in man, called to be 
a ruler in the one, and made a citizen of the other. 

Must we needs have some positive hypothesis — ^must 
we be able to picture to our own imaginations how this 
may have been done, before we can feel sure it could, or 
has been done ? 

Kingsley gives us the hint of one, when he suggests 
that it is not the material organism that determines 
whether the species developed from the 'one unvarying 
* bioplasm ' or the (to us) undistinguishable germ, shall be 
vegetable, animal, human : but it is rather the individual 
life imparted or inherited, that moulds the germ into an 
organism suited to its own needs and faculties. Here, per- 
haps, you may find the physical basis for such an hypo- 
thesis; i.e. that the lower mode or energy of life fashions 
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the simpler and lower organism: the higher life needs, 
and therefore fashions, apparently out of much the same 
materials, the higher and more complex organism. 

And here imagination may run on to fashion some 
' physical theory' of that resurrection life of which St Paul 
tells us in the xvth of Corinthians; when the new and 
spiritual energy of life imparted to the human soul in the 
New Birth shall have fashioned that spiritual and glorious 
body of power which shall be the meet instrument of its 
greater faculties and higher volitions. 

The spiritual basis of such an hypothesis we surely 
have in those repeated declarations of Scripture, which 
tell us that Qod is the fountain of all life ; that in B[im it 
is that we Kve, and move, and are ; that He gives life and 
breath to all that Kve; that He is Life, and that Life 
which is the Light of men. 

Perhaps, then, we have been wrong in seeking to un- 
ravel the mystery of life by tracking it down to its lowest 
manifestaliions, as found latent in its first germs, when its 
highest manifestations are the nearest to its Fountain 
Head. Perhaps all these kinds of life which we are accus- 
tomed to may more truly be thought of as various degrees 
and modes of that life, which God who is Life imparts, 
nurtures and sustains and raises up, by imparting more 
and more of Himself to His creatures as they become 
capable of receiving more. That what we distinguish as 
simple organic life, sentient life, consciousness or mind, 
reason, conscience, spiritual life, are all but modes and 
degrees of that overflowing Life and Light, who makes 
Himself known to us only that we may grow capable of 
receiving more and yet even more of Himself. 

But it is high time to return to our facts. At each 
sts^e then of the world's developement we find a new gift 
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imparted; which was not present in the previous stage. 
At each stage the new and higher gift is subjected to the 
conditions and limitations of the preceding stages, and by 
means of those conditions effects its own higher work. 
Energy acts on matter in obedience to its two properties, 
mass and inertia, and by virtue of those two moves and 
governs it absolutely, in accordance with its own laws, till 
it constructs a world ready to receive organic life. 

Life, submitting to these laws of energy, builds up 
by their help its own organisms; profoundly modifying, 
arresting, bending chemical and mechanical laws, it sub- 
dues them to its service, and makes them work out its own 
growth and reproduction in certain definite forms and 
modes only, fixed not by tiieir laws, but by its oirti. 
Mind in its first developement is governed both by physical 
and vital laws, and by a new set of conditions — sensations 
and volitions ; and within definite limits employs both the 
former for the attainment of its own desires. 

The human being, governed and controlled by all four, 
and by a new set of conditions and laws, is also able to 
govern them; and bends them, to an increasing extent, 
for the attainment of his own deliberate designs and 
spiritual needs. 

Science cannot tell us whence these successive gifts 
came.; Revelation, supplying the answer, brings these also 
under that law of order and continuity which is the mark 
of all Divine work. 

To try to account for a universe thus built up, step by 
step, to such a consummation, by mere mechanical and 
unintelligent processes, is surely more foolish than he 
would be who studying a vast and glorious cathedral, 
and ignorant of the builder s art, should frame a scheme 
of natural laws to account for its growth. He should 
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show us, how it is the nature of the earth in certain 
circumstances to produce strong foundations. And of 
foundations to develope walls with string courses and 
buttresses: and of walls and string courses to complete 
themselves by evolving arches, and windows filled with 
tracery. And of these, by the law of progress, to evolve 
roofs and fretted pinnacles, and vast towers, and lofty spires. 
And of the whole building to store itself with carvings 
and sculptures, storied pictures and jewelled glass, and 
peals of joyful bells and solemn organs. And how in the 
struggle for existence, and adaptation to circumstances, 
environments helping, it came to pass that all these things 
together, in time evolved white-robed choirs, and liturgies 
and solemn worship, and the soul-inspiring anthem of the 
" Veni Creator.'' 

Once more : if evolution, or developement is the law of 
the visible universe; the human race being the highest 
point yet attained in the earth, there must be something 
higher for the race to evolve into. For us that * something 
higher ' has been openly revealed in Christ. But as to 
physical science an absolute bar to the continuity of 
progress is put, by that prophecy of destruction, when the 
planets having plunged into the sun, the sun itself shall 
die out. Thus modem science bids us trace a continuous 
and obviously designed developement, going on through 
countless ages, without hasting and without resting, up to 
a long-drawn agony of dying out, and a final and fearful 
catastrophe. And then all comes to an end; the whole 
.work of progress stops, its highest results are those so 
pitilessly destroyed. Analogy cries out against such a 
conception. Our reason tells us it is incredible. Physical 
Science can tell us nothing more ; and yet she gives hints 
to our faith. 
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When inorganic matter breaks down to its units, it 
does not return to ether, but to atoms, to its manufactured 
articles. When physical energy degenerates, it is still 
stored up as latent heat in ethereal space, with quite as 
great a capacity for work as ever, only waiting a new call 
to action. What are all these stored up for, if there is no 
resurrection? Lastly, Science tells us there is no waste 
in the universe, so far : and yet is not that end, if it be 
the end, a fearful and horrible waste ? 

"All these diflSculties disappear, if we believe the 
" Creator is still raising the work of His own Hands :" is 
still making His creation ready for the time, when this 
earth and this present cosmos passing away. He will 
fashion a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, — a fit home for those whom He is now 
raising into the likeness of Christ, who are now receiving 
from Him the gift of Eternal Life. 
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LECTURE VIL 

EVIDENCE OF MORAL SCIENCES AS TO MAN'S PRESENT 
CONDITION AND ITS CAUSES. 

" Ood made man upright: hut he has sought (mt many inventions,^ 

EvU and good maty be better or worse 
In the human heart: but the mixture of each 

Is a marvel and a curse. B. Browning. 

You will remember that the physical sciences left us 
with a prophecy and a suggestion. 

They have shown us that the visible world in which 
we live has been brought to its present state by a long- 
continuous course of events, marked off into distinct 
epochs by the advent of a new and higher phenomenon, 
for the coming of which distinct preparation had been 
making in the preceding epochs of the world's develope- 
ment. They assure us that, at present, man is the most 
highly organized of terrestrial creatures, and the highest 
developement yet reached. They prophesy the destruc- 
tion of the visible cosmos: they suggest there is some 
higher developement, some higher life than man's present 
life to be evolved in the future. But of what that higher 
life will be these sciences can give us no hint. It is 
moral science that has to do with what is highest in man« 
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Here revelation comes in ; and the first thing we have 
to remark is that it carries on the history of developement 
in a manner entirely consistent with and analogous to the 
history of those previous stages. It tells us it is Grod 
Who has been thus raising the works of His own Hands ; 
that it is His purpose still to raise them. That He has 
already shown us in the risen Saviour what that new 
stage of progress for men is to be : that He has already 
imparted that new power of Spiritual life which is to raise 
us ; and that He makes it effect this purpose by subjecting 
that new life to the laws and conditions of men's present 
nature, physical, intellectual and -moral. Thus it tells us 
that Qod has all along been preparing mankind in and by 
their present stage of developement for that higher stage 
to which they are to be raised. 

So far this ancient account proves to be strictly 
analogous to the process which recent science has noted 
in the previous stages of developement. But the Scriptures 
tell us something more: they affirm that in the case of 
mankind there has been a break in this continuity, that 
having received the new and higher gift of conscience and 
self-determinism, they have so used it as to degrade as 
nearly as they could to the condition of the mere animals. 

It is on this point the moral sciences come in with 
their evidence. Their business is to observe, register, and 
account for the phenomena of our actual social and moral 
condition; thence to explain the processes by which we 
have come into it : and lastly, foretelling the future from 
the past, to show to what condition we are tending — what 
prophecy of progress or of decay is in us. Thus here at 
last our human science and our divine Revelation occupy 
portions of the same ground, and the evidence we get is 
no longer incidental merely, but direct and positive. 
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i. Scripture tells us that God made man upright, with 
a twofold, or double nature : i.e. an organic, material body, 
endowed with animal life, and a living soul made in His 
own Image ; and constituting him a moral being, capable 
of self-government, of progress, and of immortality. 

ii. Scripture tells us that by their own act men fell 
from their uprightness, gave up their self-government, and 
so came into bondage to the impulses and laws of their 
lower nature and animal life ; and still so fall. 

iii. It tells us that God is delivering us from this 
bondage, and bestowing (not by compulsion but) on all 
who will receive it, the gift of a higher, spiritual, or eternal 
life. It tells us " that man's delivery and restoration are 
" dear to his Maker : that for man's sake the highest was 
"joined to the lowest, Divine power and love to earthly 
" degradation and pain." 

This is the explanation which Scripture gives us of our 
moral constitution and our present condition. And w^e 
must notice here, that it is a quite consistent and intelli- 
gible account, if we take the whole of it. Man's double 
nature would make a fall from the rightful dominancy of 
the higher to the lawless tyranny of the lower possible. 
His possession of the higher nature would make his 
redemption from this bondage possible. But if he has 
not fallen, and if sin and selfishness be only essential 
conditions of his developement, and therefore not really 
sinful, then no redemption from it would be necessary. 
The gift of a higher life might still be his, but for the 
Incarnation and the redemption there is no need ; and it 
seems no possibility, unless men have fallen, as the 
Scripture asserts, and come short of the glory designed 
for them. On the other side we have the explanations 
given us of our moral constitution and our present condi- 
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tion, by the various Atheistic, Materialistic, and Deistic 
theories, which may be roughly summed up in three 



i. Those which assert, on the first point, that man's 
nature is not double, but is the homologous product of 
physiological or animal developement alone. The lowest 
form of these theories being the (I believe) quite novel 
one, '' the essential beastiality of man " : and the highest — 
that mind and conscience are merely "functions" of the 
brain. 

ii. Those which teach, on the second point, that there 
has been no fall : but that, being at first' developed in the 
lowest savage condition, man's moral sense has been the 
fruit of social circumstances alone. The extreme view 
here is, that man is an automaton and all his actions 
automatic: the highest view makes him virtually incap- 
able of self-government. 

iii. On the third point, the theory is that "man 
stands preeminent in the rank of living organisms " : and 
that either the race will make indefinite progress, or " man 
"will be the progenitor of a still more highly organized 
"being, that shall carve out for himself a destiny more 
" brilliant than we can now conceive possible," without 
his Maker's help apparently ; whilst individuals are anni- 
hilated and Christianity fades away. 

Now in investigating the mental and moral capacities 
of human beings, and comparing these with their actual 
condition and their social circumstances, moral science 
cannot fail to give some amount of positive evidence as 
to the two first-named declarations of Revelation: e.g. 
1st, whether these are such as would in their full and na- 
tural action tend to produce moral or immoral conduct; 
a stationary condition, or one of upward progress; and 
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2iid, -whether there ever has been such a fall as revelation 
tells us of. If there has been a fall, we ought to find in 
men's present moral condition such a disruption of natura,l 
tendencies, such an introduction of disorder in men and 
in society, as would show a creature out of harmony with 
his own nature, and a world out of joint. And though 
human science cannot tell us whether man's recovery is 
dear to His Maker, it can tell us, whether there is or is 
not a possibility of recovery and of progress for men 
without supernatural help from Ood, and without that 
gift of a new and higher life, which if actually given 
would constitute a new break and a new departure in the 
course of developement, — ^in fifcct a new creation. 

But the subject is so vast, we can give but the barest 
outline of all this evidence : and I want therefore for the 
present to set aside all theories of morals and to consider 
from experience alone : 

i. What is our actual moral condition ? does it testify 
to a double, or an homogeneous nature ? 

ii. Is this condition the natural and healthy outcome 
of our moral constitution and social circumstances, as the 
materialists say ; or is it an unnatural and morbid condi- 
tion, as the Scripture asserts ? 

iii. Are the laws of our moral constitution such as 
will of themselves raise mankind in time to a higher and 
better condition ; or is that impossible without Qod's help 
and a new power of life ? 

We must take this last question at another time ; to* 
day I have to show that man's nature is double, and that 
there has been a fall. 

i. That man's present moral condition is one of 
desperate conflict between opposing forces within him, 
and in society, is but too obvious: 
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It is a fact which cannot be denied. Thus, when in 
our search into developement we come to its highest sta^, 
we find ourselves for the first time contemplating disorder 
mixed with and rioting against order, and all the contra- 
dictions of disobedient lawlessness, complicated with the 
steady on-working of physical, moral and mental processes. 
Now this is a new phenomenon. In all the previous 
stages of developement we found that wherever the higher 
condition is present, its laws and its processes are para- 
mount. When energy set to work on matter, it did not 
fight against the inertia of matter, it worked by virtue of 
that inertia. When organic life began, it effected the 
construction of its organisms not by conflicting with 
chemical afSnities or physical energy, but by employing 
both for its own purposes. ' When the conscious sentiency 
of the animal was added to organic life there is no trace 
of any conflict between the two. And when animals began 
to live in organized societies, there is no conflict between 
the self-regarding instincts of the individual and the 
common interests of the community. So far all works 
in harmony and in order. But at the next stage all is 
conflict. The higher principles of reason and conscience, 
— call them automatic or what you will — are at war with 
the lower principles of sensuous and self-regarding instincts ; 
at war in each individual man, and in every society of men, 
creating in both a confusion which too often amounts 
laos. Thus in the visible world all is in harmony and 
r ; in the moral world, in man's world, it is not. 
ind then we are coolly told, it is because men are 
rant of nature's laws, do not understand, and so break 
a. But we should be glad to know if men are 
mata, what their understandings can have to do 
1 this matter? Or do the injsect societies live in 
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order and industry, because they understand social laws, 
and their own interest in observing them, better than we 
do ? If our nature is homologous, as theirs is, why has it 
begun to fight with itself ? 

That this conflict points to an actually existing double 
nature in man, and that it makes us conscious of a mixed 
or double nature within us, is a simple matter of fact. 
Plato's beautiful parable, of the souls which seek for 
truth as their native pasture, gives us his interpretation 
of this conflict*: 

"Let the soul then", he says, "be likened to the 
" combined power of winged steeds and a charioteer. Now 
" the horses and charioteers of the Gods are all both good 
" in themselves and of good extraction ; but all others are 
"mixed; so that our charioteer drives with one horse 
" beautiful and noble and of noble descent ; but the other 
" of opposite extraction and opposite character : our driving 
"therefore is necessarily difficult and troublesome. — ^And 
"the soul that best follows the Gods, raises the head of 
" its charioteer toward the region of truth, yet is confused 
" by its horses, and scarcely able to behold Tliat which ist: 
" but at one time rises and at another sinks, and owing to 
" the violence of its horses, partly sees and partly not. The 
"rest follow, all eager for the upper region, but being 
" unable to reach it, they are carried round, sunk beneath 
" the surface, trampling on and striking against each other, 
" in endeavouring to get one before the other. Hen(3e the 
"tumult and sweating and struggling is extreme, and 
" through the fault of the charioteers many are maimed 

* Plato, translated by Cary (Bohn's Class. Library), PhcBdrw^ §§ 54, 59. 

t The word he uses here {j6 6v) is, it is said, the nearest approach to 
the revealed name *' Jehovah'* the **I Am," to be found out of the 
Soriptnres. 

p. 12 
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** and many break their pinions : — and all after much toil, 
"depart without having succeeded in beholding That 
"which is: and after their departure they use the food 
" of mere opinion." ' 

Taking this parable with us let us read the experience 
of one of those greatest souls " who best follow the gods, " 
as given us by Dean Church in his lecture on Pascal's 
Pens^es. "Pascal looks upon the world in which he 
"finds himself, and two things meet his gaze: on the 
"one hand the certainty of the moral law, the certainty 
"of its supremacy, the certainty of its excellence over 
"every thing else known to man." "And then he sees 
" a world out of joint, presenting the most contradictory 
" appearances, distracted by the most opposite tendencies, 
" with no remedy for its disorders, no key to its riddles. 
" Bead man one way, and he seems made for God and for 
"truth; read him another, and nothing can express the 
" interval that separates him from all that is holy, perfect, 
" eternal ; his blind stumbling through an existence that 
" has come to him from chance, the vanity of his life, — ^so 
" aspiring, so defeated, ^o undiscouraged ; with the strongest 
"impulses to hopcy but ever haunted by arguments of 
"despab, he reveals, by fits and starts, his greater and 
"better nature, in the originality of grand deeds and 
"lofty characters, but practically and in the long run, 
'' he leads a life which he might lead without conscience. 
"There he is — this marvellously compounded creature, 
" strong even unto death— yet unstable as water, contra- 
" dieting himself through life ; the slave of nature — which 
" yet bows to the spell of his power ; the slave of habits — 
" and their creator ; the slave of imaginations — of which 
" he knows the illusion ; the slave of opinions — which he 
"has himself contributed to accredit; so ingenious — and 
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*' yet so stupid ; so wise — ^and yet so incredibly foolish ; 
"able to do so right, yet constantly doing so wrong; 
**balajicing between good and evil, sin and repentance, 
" till the wavering is cut short by death." 

Thus the answer to our first question is clear and 
certain. It is that we ourselves are out of harmony with 
our own nature, it pulls us different ways and sets us on 
contradictory ends. Whatever was our origin, we are not 
now homologous, but have a double nature, at war within 
us. 

Then we come to the second question. Is this con- 
flicting condition the natural and healthy outcome of our 
moral constitution and social circumstances? or is it an 
unnatural and morbid condition ? has there been a fall ? 
These are the two explanations now given, the first being 
the more modem, the latter the old one of the Bible. 

Pascal could see but one explanation, " Man's greatness 
"is greatness fallen, 'Toutes ses misferes la prouvent sa 
*" grandeur. Ce sent misferes de grand seigneur, misferes 
"'de roi d^poss^dd.' For if, Pascal argues — if man had 
" never been corrupted, he would have enjoyed truth and 
"felicity with assurance. And if man had never been 
"anything but corrupted, he would have had no idea of 
" truth nor of beatitude. But unhappy that we are — and 
"more unhappy than if there were no grandeur in our 
"condition, we have an idea of happiness and cannot 
" attain to it ; we have an ideal of truth, and possess only 
" a lie, alike incapable of being absolutely ignorant, and of 
"knowing with any certainty." "That there is a perver- 
" sion of man's feelings and desires, a radical want in out 
" nature," says a modem writer, " is a known fact proved 
*' lonjg ago, and resting on evidence which needs no fresh 
" coi^rmatiou. The disease of humanity has written its 

12—2 
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"proofe on every page of history, has engraved itself in- 
" delibly on the human heart." 

The modem explanation, the bestial origin of man, 
has been stated perhaps in its most advantageous form by 
Goldwin Smith, in his valuable little paper, " The Ascent of 
** Man/' Adopting as probable the hypothesis of evolution, 
he says, " Hence it appears likely that vice is the remnant 
"of the lower animal not yet eliminated, and virtue the 
" effort by which that remnant is being worked oflF." And 
he instances this, "That the lower animals are wholly 
" selfish, whilst the ascendency of the social over the selfish 
" desires is in acknowledged connection with virtue." 

We have not time to dwell on the details of these 
explanations. I can only briefly suggest some of the facts 
which bear alike on both. 

You will see that this animal origin of man assumes 
that he first appeared on earth in his lowest and least 
organized, most savage form. 

But this is not consistent with the analogy of other 
developements. Greological research has found, that the 
earliest representatives of each family of plants or of 
animals that successively appeared, were as highly or more 
highly organized than the recent forms of that family. 
Mr Carruthers has shown this in respect of plants*: Dr 
Elamf says of animals, " Whilst the higher families appear 
"last J, each family seems to have begun with its finest 
" specimen so to speak, and appeared in the plenitude of 
"its power, then dwindled and degraded, as though to 
" make room for a higher developement." " Or," he asks, 
"have the mighty reptiles of the oolite, the ponderous 

* "Evolution and the Vegetable Kingdom." Contemp, Review, Feb. 1877. 
t ** Winds of Doctrine,'' Chas. Elam, M.D. 
t As they do in the record of Genesis. 
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" monsters that shook the eaxth in the eocene and miocene 
"periods have these improved and been developed into 
" the puny reptiles of the present time ? has the megathy- 
"rium developed into the sloth?" The hypothesis that 
it was from these degenerates the next higher family was 
evolved, does not concern us now. The question before 
us is not from which lower family man could be evolved : 
but it is whether, when man appeared on the scene, he 
'appeared in the plenitude of his power, as the Scriptures 
say, or in what is now the lowest stage of his degradation ? 
And we find from analogy that if this last were true, there 
would be an apparent break of continuity in the order of 
developement previously observed. 

But we have not to rest on analogy alone: Geology 
gives us direct though doubtless incomplete evidence as to 
the capacity of the primeval man, " Of the oldest (fossil) 
" human skulls known, — those of the Engis and Cro Mag- 
"non caves, — the first are fair average skulls, and above 
" the average of savage nations. The second are above the 
*' average of modem European skulls in capacity, being un- 
" usually larg6 and well formed*." This I quote from Mr 
Alfred Wallace, who shares with Darwin the authorship of 
the Theory of Evolution. Prof. Virchow's testimony is still 
stronger : he distinctly states that "The old troglodytes, pile 
" villagers, &c. have heads so large, that many a living person 
" would be glad to have such now. If we gather together 
" the whole sum of the fossil men hitherto known, and put 
" them parallel with those of the present time we can de- 
" cidedly pronounce there are among living men a much 
" greater number of individuals who show a relatively infe- 
" rior type, than among the fossils known up to this timef ." 

♦ Traruactiofu^ British Associatian Meeting, in 1876, p. 113, 

t Freedom of Science in the Modem State, by Rudolph Virchow, M.D. 
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Clearly this points rather to degeneracy than to ascent 
from natural causes. There are othei; signs of this. There 
is this peculiarity in the condition of men, as compared 
with the other mammalia, that his life is shorter noTv^ 
than by analogy it ought to be. In other animals the 
period of growth is about i^ to -j^ of the whole life. The 
lion which is full grown at 5, lives for 70 or 80 years. The 
dog, full grown at 18 months, is as old at 15 years as a 
man is at 80. Man living as long as the lion, is not full- 
grown till 20*. Thus his physical life is not in this 
respect the normal life : it is cut very short, and its brevity 
points to some primeval failure of vigour, — to the presence 
of some non-natural, i. e. some diseased condition, sapping 
his vitality. 

Again, if this theory were true, the savage races Tve 
still have should be in some measure progressive. But for 
the most part they give this sure mark of degeneracy, 
that they are decreasing in numbers, and there is evidence 
that this had begun before a too-sudden civilization came 
near them. And as the first steps of all progress are 
mental, its absence among them when left to themselves is 
very instructive. Nearly all barbarous or semi-barbarous 
tribes refer all they know and believe to the wisdom of 
their forefathers, not to their own discoveries. In several 
cases, specially in Africa, when questioned by missionaries 
as to the meaning of their rites and ceremonies, they have 
not professed to understand them. All they know is, their 
forefathers who were wiser than they, and knew what 
ought to be done, practised these things and taught their 
children to do so. 

Again, to support the theory of ascent as stated by 
Goldwin Smith; we ought to find some progress from 

* The same proportion would give men from 320 to 400 years. • 
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selfish to social instincts, from the lower to the higher 
animals. But we do not. The most manlike of the apes 
show no superiority iu these respects over the other 
mammalia. And in point of social propensities, and in care 
for the wounded and aged, the mammalia are markedly 
inferior to the social insects, and to some kinds of birds, 
far less highly organized*. Turning to man, we find that 
this theory of his ascent from a low origin assumes that it 
is natural for him to prefer the higher to the lower in- 
stinct. Indeed, if it is not so, the theory of evolution fails 
at its onset. And the modep?L theories of the improv- 
ability of the masses,— -e. g. " teach -the people rightly, and 
" they will be virtuous : give them leisure and they will 
"improve their minds: give them higher amusements 
" they are certain in the long run to prefer them to the 
"lower and debasing ones:'' all these widely-spread ex- 
pectations surely show this is the natural course for meii 
to follow. And therefore the yet wider fact, that men as 
a rule " see the better 'and choose the worse," proves them 
to be in a non-natural, morbid state. 

Still more important is the evidence we get from 
language on both points. This is an incorruptible witness? 
and it witnesses strongly to the fact^ that vice, brutality, 
immorality, are, even in our present evil condition, not 
natural to man. Take such words as brutal, inhuman, 
monstrous, unnatural, perverted — what sense is there in 
epithets like these, if vice is the remains of what is natural 
to man, not yet eliminated by virtue ? How senseless to 
call the man an "unnatural monster" — who has merely 

* See amongat many like instances an anecdote in The Life of a 
Scotch Naturalist of some sea birds who oanried a eomrade when shot by 
Edwards, out of the reach of his gun. Maiji^ of t]^e larger mamm^ia will 
kill a wounded animal of their own species. 
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reverted in a quite natural manner to the conduct of his 
ancestral parent I Why do we speak of " fiends in human 
"form" if there is no instinct in us which asserts that 
sheer malignity is so unnatural to man, it must have come 
into him from without ? Why do we call a man ' educated ' 
if the process referred to has not been the drawing out his 
inherent capacities, but rather the rooting out of his natural 
characteristics and grafting in new ones ? But on the main 
question — of the savage beginning of man, I confess this 
one sentence of Max Muller's seems to me final*. You wiU 
remember that in evolving men from apes, the great 
difficulty is to show how they began to talk. " The man- 
" shaped apes became men, gasped after articulation, and 
" got itf." Now Max Muller has traced up our present 
languages to three great stocks, or root languages, and 
he asks, " Can we reconcile with these three great forms of 
" language, the common origin of human speech ? I answer 
"most decidedly. Yes.,,. In these oldest languages there is 
"the stamp of one strong mind, once impressed, never 
"obliterated, and perpetuated as a law throughout all 
"generations." This is irreconcilable with the apish 
origin. The one strong mind which dominates us still was 
unquestionably not a gasping ape or a brute-savage. Need 
I remind you of another account of the beginning of lan- 
guage which is entirely consistent with Max Muller s dis- 
covery ? 

" The Jehovah God brought the beasts of the field, and 
" every fowl of the air unto Adam, to see what he would 
^'call them. And whatever Adam called every living 
" creature that was the name thereof." 

* Quoted by the Bishop of Deny, Norvneh Diacounes. *< Man's 
Wedded Life." 

t These men-apes are, as yet, imaginary b^gs. 
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ArchflBology also, the incorruptible historian of the pre^ 
historic ages, has no inconsiderable amount of evidence on 
this matter. The theory which seemed so neatly complete, 
of the pre-historic races commencing with the nearly 
brutal cave savages, passing through the flint or stone 
weapon age, the lake dwellers, the bronze and iron ages : 
has been answered by the remains of early civilizations, 
possessing copper, gold, pottery, and sculpture, and suc- 
ceeded by the superimposed remains of savage life, and 
rude flint weapons. Thus Dr Schliemann found on the 
spot he calls Troy, the remains of four successive races, 
building on the same hill, and each over the ruins of the 
preceding race; of which the first and pre-historic tribe 
was the most, and the last the least civilized. The same 
phenomenon has been discovered in Italy and in France, 
Mr A. Wallace, in the paper quoted above, points to many 
similar pre-historic civilizations in the Pacific, in North and 
South America, and in Africa : in each case preceding 
savage life. He was considering this very question, 
whether it is possible to account for man's appearance by 
evolution? He pointed out, i. the extreme diflSculty of 
accounting for his sudden appearance on the scene in a 
condition of comparatively high civilization : ii. the many 
indications that exist of a descent from a higher level, 
as well as of a gradual ascent from a lower one: and 
he suggested that "these considerations point to a dif- 
"ferent, and more suddenly acting agency in the pro- 
" duction of man, than that which had suflSced for the 
*' other creatures." 

Surely all these facts, which entirely coincide with the 
Scriptural account of man's origin and early civilization, 
are quite inconsistent with the hypothesis of his first ap- 
pearance as a gasping ape or brutal savage. And this is 
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still more clear when we come to consider his moral con- 
stitution. 

You know the question here is, Did God create man 
upright and moral, or did he become what we call moral, 
by automatic associations, or by his social circumstances 
alone ? 

Now this last explanation does hot afford an adequate 
account of man's complex moral constitution, or of his 
moral sense. Prof. Gold win Smith says of it : " The sup- 
" posed origin of moral sense and life in the relative per- 
"manency of social over personal impressions, is a very 
" poor account of it, with all its beauty and tenderness, its 
" heroism and self-sacrifice, to say nothing of spiritual life 
"with its hopes and aspirations." And if it were the 
true account it would not help us: "for between that 
"origin and its present manifestations, has intervened 
" something so considerable, as to bafile any anticipation." 
''Calling this intervening force circumstance" does not 
alter its nature, nor exclude the "existence of a power 
" acting through circumstance, as the method of fulfilling 
" a design." 

We cannot now however go into any theories as to the 
origin of our moral sense. Enough for our present pur- 
pose that we do, and by the constitution of our minds are 
compelled to, distinguish between right and wrong, just 
and unjust, true and false : and that we hold, and cannot 
help holding, ourselves responsible for the right or wrong 
character of our voluntary actions. Conscience witnessing 
with us, and our thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing each other. 

Further, it is clear that however we got it, now we 
have this moral sense, it is the great source of the confu- 
sion within us, and of our divided condition. For by 
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virtue of this sense men are consciously placed under a law, 
which they sometimes obey and sometimes break: and 
hence comes all the confusion that results from broken re-r 
lations and all the miseries that spring from disorder, in- 
troduced into an orderly universe. 

Now is there anything in the emotional nature of man, 
or in his social circumstances, which would of itself tend to 
produce this moral disorder ? If there is, then our present 
evil condition is our normal one. If there is not, then it 
can only be accounted for by a fall, and its cause not 
being found in the nature God gave to men, must be 
looked for in some external agency. 

Man's moral constitution has been considered under 
three heads : 

I. The motives which incite him to action : or moral 
dynamics. 

II. The laws which secure the stability of his con- 
dition : or moral statics. 

III. The instincts, or principles, which impel him to 
make progress. 

We can only take the first to-day. 

(i.) He is incited to action by his animal instincts and 
wants* And there is the hypothesis, that here is the 
root of his moral disorder. But it is hard to see why it 
should be sa 

For all these appetites and instincts are in their na- 
tural exercise healthy, and the exertions on which they set 
men are directly serviceable to society, and for the deve- 
lopement of their personal powers. Their natural law is 
this : they require satisfaction, and when satisfied their in- 
dulgence ceases to gratify. They are only hurtful when 
this natural law is broken by excessive indulgence: and 
this excess of desire is itself a morbid condition which 
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grows by indulgence. Animals have the same appetites, 
but not in this morbid excess : when their hunger is satis- 
fied, they do not in their natural state go on eating, they 
do not make themselves ill by drinking. Some races of 
men have been and are being exterminated by vices of this 
character, but there is no such instance among animals. 
Men cannot then have inherited these vices from animals. 
They seem rather to point to the conclusion, that this un« 
healthy craving in men for indulgence beyond what is 
beneficial, is the result of ancestral self-willed excess, pro^ 
ducing a morbid condition of body, and consequently an 
irritable condition of nerves and appetites, and so becoming 
"a law in our members, warring against the law of our 
"minds, and bringing us into captivity to the law of sin 
" which is in our members." The difference between men 
and animals in respect of these common instincts appear- 
ing to be, that the latter are controlled by a law of instinct 
Wjiich they cannot break ; the former by their own reason 
and will under the rule of conscience which they can re- 
sist and break. 

(ii.) Men are roused to action, in the next place, by their 
emotions and sociial affections. But each one of these in its 
natural exercise is both healthy and useful to society. Let 
us take for instance the one now most called in question* 
— ^self-love, — the desire to live well, — ^to enjoy pleasure. 
Without this any real emotion would be unintelligible. 
For an emotion rouses us to action by making us desire its 
gratification ; but if we had no self-regard we should not 
care to satisfy our own emotions. Clearly it is our self- 
regard which sets us striving for that which gives us 
pleasure and satisfaction. Well, then, what is pleasure ? 
Perfect pleasiure has been defined to be the feeling which 
* By the Altruists especiallj. 
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results from a perfectly fulfilled relation. It is very im- 
portant to grasp this fact: you can trace it out in every 
natural pleasure, in moral and indifferent pleasures alike. 
For example, the pleasures we get from our senses, which 
have no moral character, all arise from fulfilled relations. 
There is a certain relation between vibrations of sound and 
our nerves of hearing: when the continuous vibrations 
answer to that relation, it is music and gives delight; if 
they are too fast, too slow, or conflicting, they give pain. 
So in mental pleasures ; a new combination of ideas gives 
us pleasure, if it is in perfect relation to our habits of 
thought. If it is too difficult, it is painful ; if too easy, it 
is dull; if it is out of harmony with our established 
associations, it is irritating. It is the same in all social 
and moral pleasures. The intensest pleasures are those 
which spring from the complete fulfilment of our highest 
and purest relations — Le. from the relations of Persons to 
each other. Take for example the emotion of compassion, 
which at first sight is purely painful. But the pain of 
seeing another suffer is only felt whilst you are unable to 
complete the relation that emotion indicates, by removing 
the suffering : when you can do that, the pleasure is one of 
the most exquisite you can have. It is so strong, when 
increased by habitual exercise, that there is hardly any 
weariness or suffering such a man will not rejoice to under- 
go, in order to relieve the objects of his compassion. Now 
if he did this, without finding any pleasure in doing it, 
would his moral state be higher? would not his help 
be made odious to the sufferers? Thus, as Butler says, 
"Benevolence is to society what self-love is to the indi- 
"vidual: and these are so perfectly coincident, that the 
" greatest satisfactions to ourselves depend on our having 
"benevolence in a due degree: and that self-love is one 
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"chief security of our right behaviour to others. Their 
" mutually coinciding, so that we can scarce promote the 
"one without the other, is equally a proof that we were 
" made for both" — " Conscience and self-love, if we under- 
" stand our true happiness, always lead us the same way/' 

The same thing is true, in another form, of the defen- 
sive affections: they are defensive of moral relations*. 
Anger, resentment, jealousy, . remorse, are the emotions 
which arise when we or others break these relations. It is 
impossible to conceive a moral society or a moral being to 
exist incapable of anger against injustice or cruelty. But as 
any excess in this class of affections must be mischievous 
they are all painful, and that naturally, because they are 
roused by broken relations. Jjove is pleasant. "Rage, 
" envy, resentment, are in themselves mere misery, and the 
"satisfaction arising from their indulgence is little more 
" than relief from that misery. That passion of resentment 
" — from whence men take occasion to run into the dread- 
" ful vices of malice and revenge, — even that passion, as 
" implanted by God in our nature, is not only innocent but 
" a generous movement of mind. It is in itself no more 
" than indignation against injury and wickedness, against 
" that which is the only deformity in the creation." When 
a moral relation is broken, then comes the pain of anger to 
rouse us actively to interfere and restore it ; or at least to 
stop the breach from spreading. And thus instead of com- 
placency the offender meets with disapprobation and 
shame and punishment. 

This is the state of the case as regards pleasure and 

* A moral relation is one which we can fulfil or break as we will. 
The correlative must be a conscious living being, or one regarded as such 
by UR. The reign of conscience extends over the realm of consciousness 
only. 
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pain. Now one of the best definitions of ' righteousness/ 
or 'justice,' is that it consists in the complete and har^ 
monious fulfihnent of our personal, i.e. our moral relations. 
That is to say, when our feelings and our actions relating 
to any living beings, exactly correspond to, and fulfil the 
relation in which we stand towards them, they are just and 
right. They become evil as we fall short of or contradict 
that relation. So that here we come to a very note* 
worthy coincidence between righteousness and happiness. 

It follows from this, that if the emotional constitution 
of men took effect in individuals and in society, happiness 
and morality would equally prevail How is it in fact ? 

"Until the natural man, the merely moral man*, 
"becomes so enslaved to a corrupt nature as to lose 
"his moral sense, he not only perceives what is just, 
"true and kind; but he has such a preference and 
"approbation for them, as to derive a sensible pleasure 
" from contemplating them, and to find a happiness when 
"employed in them, quite distinct from all consideration 
" of their consequences. Whilst the sight of that which is 
"vile and brutal rouses in him an indignation which 
"strongly expresses the pain occasioned even by the view 
"of evil." Thus the happiness that results from duly 
fulfilled moral relations is still the highest emotional 
happiness men can have; and fulfilled relations create 
the highest good of societies. The pain and remorse, 
the shame within and the hatred from without which 
arise from breaking moral relations, are still the severest 
pain men can suffer: whilst it is these broken relation3 
which create all the miseries of society. 

And both this pleasure and this pain are the most 
enduring. None of our physical pleasures however legiti* 
♦ PfitykikoB, 
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mate, none of our sensuous pleasures however strong> are 
lasting. The remembered bodily pain enhances the luxury 
of ease. But the remembered thought, or word, or deed 
by which we broke through and denied some close 
personal relation, and which is now irretrievable, — ^that 
memory is a present torture from which we must flee, lest 
our souls should wither and wholly fail in the fierce burning 
of remorse. 

Such are the sanctions of conscience ; sanctions self- 
fulfilling so to speak, which make it the highest interest of 
every human being and of all communities of men, to main- 
tain these moral relations unbroken, and to enforce their 
fulfilment on all. It is clear, then, that we cannot find in 
the emotional constitution of men any adequate reason for 
the disorder which actually prevails amongst and in them. 
As there is nothing in the structure of the body which 
makes for disease, but all for health ; so there is nothing in 
that of the emotions which makes for wrong, but all for right. 

Neither is there anything in the natural circumstances 
of men to account for the moral disorder in which we are 
actually plunged. 

It is true that bom in a state of infancy, the body gets 
as it were the start of the moral affections of reason and 
conscience, in the formation of our earliest associations. 
But these ought not on that account to be unhealthy : and 
then we are bom in families, and through infancy are 
wholly, long after infancy are to a very great degree, 
dependant on those whose completer experience is in 
favour of virtue ; and whose instinctive affection guides 
them to choose what is best for their children, even when 
they have not chosen it for themselves. In a perfectly 
healthy family, where no subtle irritability from latent 
disease excited irregular and morbid desires and tempers, 
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the child's security from harm and enjoyment of good 
would be so bound up with and dependant on his relations 
with those in whose care he is placed, that his position 
alone could not fail to train him up a civilized, social, 
and therefore moral being. Even in the degraded and 
unnatural conditions of family life we too often witness 
now, experience tells us it is safer and better to leave 
young children to grow up in their own families, as long 
as any natural relations survive there, than to place them 
in the best public institutions, under the artificial disci- 
pline of the best-devised regulations. 

And as men grow up into the wider societies of the 
tribe and nation, they are still so dependant for their own 
well-being and for the fulfilment of their hopes on those 
around them, that there is everything in their natural 
circumstances to draw out their social affections, to incite 
them to habits of order, mutual help, justice and for- 
bearance. 

Such was the education provided for men by their 
social circumstances; with such care were they begirt 
around. And we have it still when we start on our up- 
ward course, from infancy. 

<* Parents first season us: then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in ; 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears; 
Without, our shame, within, our consciences. 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears." 

Let US stop here for a moment: there are, as you 
know, two explanations of this care : one is, that all these 
P. 13 
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exquisitely adjusted emotions, moral influences, checks 
and stimulants are * environments ' resulting from the 
action of physical energies and chemical affinities, pro- 
ducing social affections and instincts without any intelli- 
gent design. The other is, they are all the marks of a 
loving Father's care. That it is He Who has been 
teaching all, — as of old He taught Ephraim, — "to go, 
"taking them by their arms," "drawing them with the 
" cords of a man, with bands of love ;" but that still, as 
ever of old, " His people are bent to backsliding, and will 
"not know Who heals them." Surely it cannot be 
scepticism that can hold the first explanation — only the 
grossest and most childish credulity could assign such 
results as these to causes so inadequate, so totally 
irrelevant. 

To go on with our argument : It is when we compare 
the nattirat results of these emotional tendencies of our 
nature when acting in such social circumstances, that 
we see sotne other cause has intervened to produce the 
discrepan^jy actually existing, between the moral causes 
to which men were subjected and the immoral results we 
find. This discrepancy is witnessed to by our moral 
sciences, quite as strongly as by Scripture, And though 
moral science cannot tell us what that event was which 
occasioned it, — for that is a matter of history, and clearly 
it preceded the historic ages, — yet it points strongly to the 
general truth of the Scriptural account, that man was 
constituted upright, and is fallen. Just as the physical 
sciences cannot complete their account of the visible 
Cosmos without postulating an intelligent, far-seeing, and 
mighty Designer: so neither can the moral sciences 
explain the present condition of the moral Cosmos, which 
is partly chaos, without postulating a fall; ie. some 
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primeval breach of men's true and natural relations. 
Scientifically, then, we should be bound to adopt this. 

And if we go further and ask, which relations did man 
break to produce such wide results as these : then we find 
that the breach of some one or more of men's physical and 
social relations will not explain that disruption of his 
whole complex nature which actually exists. These must 
be broken one by one, for no one breach would break them 
all : and then the rest remaining entire, would by the law 
of habit be so strengthened, as that their fulfilment 
•would become morally certain. In truth, we see this 
phenomenon constantly. We see a man thoroughly un- 
healthy physically, and yet a good citizen and exemplary 
in his moral and spiritual relations. We see another a 
very bad citizen, yet an admirable father and husband: 
or he may be just and kind to his neighbours and yet a 
tyrant at home. Again, a man may be deficient in mind 
and yet morally good: he may have the intellect of a 
Goethe and the vices of a Borgia. Hence it seems that a 
failure of one of these subordinate and derivative relations 
would not suffice to account for that continual failure, 
which we now find amongst them all in turn. But the 
root and cause of all these relations is that which subsists 
between each one of us, and the First Cause of our being, 
the Creator of our bodies, the Father of our spirits. This 
is the relation involved in the fact of our conscious 
individual existence; the relations of family, nation, and 
race are made binding on us by His appointment only 
And thus it is probable, that the breach of that funda- 
mental relation would fully account for the disorder which 
we now find breaking out in every part of our complex 
nature, and for that rupture of each one of those derivative 
relations in turn which we find actually occurs. For as 

13—2 
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these have a binding force on our consciences, only because 
we have been placed in them by our Maker, it is reason- 
able that our relation to Him being broken, should loosen 
the hold of all the rest Thus the account of the Scripture, 
that it was not any moral failure towards their fellow- 
creatures, but a religious failure by xlirect disobedience 
to God, which brought mankind, alone of all the creatures 
on earth, into this diseased and morbid condition: — ^this 
account is so far supported by moral science, that it gives 
an adequate account of the facts, and the wly one so far 
as we. know, that is adequate. Again we say, we are bound 
by the rules of inductive science to accept it. It is equally 
borne out by the evidence of history. History tells us 
that religion everywhere is the dominating power in the 
life of men, " fashioning it after its own image " but that 
everywhere also " it is the passionate attempt to renew the 
" bond broken between humanity and Divinity, the search 
"for a sufficient expiation and a sure reconciliation with 
"God*." 

Now the fact that there has certainly been a fall of 
man, and that probably by disobedience to God, is impor- 
tant in two ways. 

First, it is important as direct evidence : as showing us 
again, that another fundamental fact declared to us in our 
divine Revelation, is on the independent and cumulative 
evidence of the moral sciences shown to be most highly 
probable. And, speaking logically, each such fact esta- 
blished, makes the other facts declared by revelation more 
probable. 

When you find that a man's account of any events is 
substantially true on those points you have tested by other 
evidences, and becomes the more evidently true the more 
* PresBens^. 
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you search into them, common sense bids you expect that 
he will prove veracious on the rest. When you find that 
a philosophy, whose several parts so hang together that 
they cannot be held separately, is true in those parts which 
you have examined or can examine; the legitimate con- 
clusion is, it will most probably prove true on those you 
have not or never can examine. Thus there is already a 
strong presumption, that as the Scripture assertion of a 
fell is true, its assertion of a redemption will be true also. 

Then, secondly, this fact of the fall of man makes a 
very great difference in the moral aspect of the evil, sin, 
and pain, that are in the world. Had that moral evil and 
the consequent suffering been the natural and necessary 
result of the constitution God gave ; had the world been 
so made that it must produce sin, vice, and misery, then it 
would have gone far to show, to minds like ours, that the 
world's Constructor was not a righteous, or a benevolent 
Being. 

But now that we find this evil is the result of a breach 
of His laws, of wilful disobedience and resistance to His 
Will ; that it is not the result of His order and purposes, 
but of their violation ; — ^this places the whole problem in a 
wholly different aspect: His laws are holy and just; His 
order is in every part of it love and good-will: evil and 
misery are contrary to His nature ; and He is on our side 
when we are fighting against them. 

We cannot yet go into the question how the fact of 
the fall being suffered to take place is reconcilable with 
God's power and foreknowledge. Moral science can tell us 
nothing concerning this, for it is a question of God's ways, 
not of our own. 

But the simplest rules of reason tell us, that before we 
can enter on that inquiry, — far more before we arrogantly 
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pronounce them irreconcilable, — ^it is necessary we should 
understand first, what those attributes are ; and secondly, 
what the Scriptural account of the matter really is. 

For the fact of the fall is never separated in Scripture 
from the work of the redemption : and therefore its ac-* 
count of these two great facts must be understood together 
to be understood at all. 

Besides, that work of redemption is not yet completed, 
and cannot therefore be fully comprehended. God has 
many things to teach us concerning it, but we cannot bear 
them yet. Nor does it seem probable that this work of 
redemption and sanctification wiU be fully comprehended 
by us, until in the kingdom of Heaven we shall see the 
whole redeeming and sanctifying work of God in Christ 
fulfilled : until all enemies — sin, and suffering, and death 
itself — being destroyed, Christ the Son shall deliver up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father, that God may be all 
in all. 
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LECTURE VIIL 

EVIDENCE OF THE MORAL SCIENCES AS TO THE NECESSITY, 
EFFICIENCY, AND POSSIBILITY OF THE REDEMPTIOIJ, 

" No man can hy^ any means redeem kU protk^ 
Nor give to Qod an atonement fqr him^lf^ 
For costly is the ransom of their soulsy 
80 that they must let that alone for ever. 
But Qod shaU redeem my soul from the 'power of Hades}* 
Bishop Horsley's Translation, Ps. xlix. 7, 8, 15. 

We have considered the evidences which moral science 
can afford us, as to man's original coi^dition, and as to that 
fall into bondage to his lower nature, of which the Scrips 
tures inform us. 

The subject before us to-day, ii? th^ further declaration 
of our Revelation, — that God is delivering us from this 
bondage, and bestowing on all who will receive i^ the gift 
of a higher, a spiritual or eternal life. And here, as no 
human science can inform us of what Gk>d*s purpo§,es are, 
the evidence of moral science is necessarily limited to these 
three points : 

i. Is such a redemption of man by the direct inter- 
position of God's creative power necessary ? is it true that 
moral science shows any probability that man's own nature 
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may in process of time work out his deliverance from his 
present evil condition by a natural developement ? 

ii. If it is necessary, is the redemption oflFered us in 
Christ such, as from consideration of men's moral constitu- 
tion and wants would appear to be a real and efficient 
remedy ? 

iii. If it would be efficient, is it a possible remedy? i.e. 
is there any capacity in men's moral nature for receiving 
it; and any moral evidence for that future life which is 
involved in it and essential to its consummation ? 

Our first proposition then is, that divine redemption is 
necessary. To establish this, we must go a step further 
in our inquiry into man's moral constitution, and ask, what 
are the laws that secure the stability of his condition ? and 
what are the principles that impel him to make progress ? 

Now, the law of moral stability is the law of habit. It 
rules indeed in all living organisms, and enables them to 
adapt themselves, within certain limits, to new circum- 
stances. But it is in men's moral and mental constitution 
alone that it clearly secures steady personal progress. 
Other species of living things, as far as our experience goes, 
remain stationary. The animals in their natural state 
want no better life than they have, and in historic times 
have apparently neither progressed nor fallen. But men 
do : they desire to live well, and as soon as they succeed in 
that, they struggle with an increased energy of desire to 
live better. And the higher men get, the more intensely 
do they want to attain something higher and better still, 
and the more discontented they become with their actual 
condition. It is possible that this wholesome discontent 
which urges men to struggle upwards, creating civilization 
on the way, is one of the fruits of that fall which made us 
know misery and dissatisfaction : and that He Who alone 
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can overrule evil, is thus bending our very rebellion to the 
working out His purpose of raising us nearer to Himself. 
However that may be, it is certain that the higher men 
rise, the more exalted and the further above them is the 
ideal for which they long and strive. 

And they never cease to hope for it. Hope is so 
natural to man, it is scarcely possible to root it out : it is 
the last thing crushed into a dormant state, by long gene- 
rations of oppression and misery. It is only the lowest 
savages who show no desire to better their condition, and 
indeed seem unable to imagine a better one. These make 
no more eflfort to improve than the animals do, but instead 
of remaining stationary as the animals do, they commonly 
are retrograding. And that, it seems, for want of hope. 
"Hope is an essential condition of all human progress. 
*' There is no law of human nature more sure than this, 
" that men will not with full activity use the present, un- 
" less they are sustained by the future. And if we truly 
"live only while we energize, we certainly only energize 
" while we hope. It is so in all human industry : it is not 
"the wealth we have, but that we hope to acquire, that 
" makes us toil. It is not the knowledges we have gained, 
"but those we hope to discover, that rouse the mind to 
" exertion. It is the same in moral action ; if we are not 
"pressing toward a purer and higher morality than we 
" have yet attained in practice, our morality is dwindling." 
There is, then, this essential difference in the action of the 
law of habit on animals and in man. In those it acts 
supremely, preserving them in an hereditary and station- 
ary condition. In men it is seized on by a higher power 
than its own — ^that of hope, and is employed to subserve a 
higher purpose, at once securing stability and impelling 
progress. Thus hope is a part of our nature : and that it 
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is SO, creates a new difficulty for those who seek to evolve 
men's moral nature solely out of animal instincts and or- 
ganization. At any rate, its presence strongly supports the 
theory that men were made for progress. 

And when we turn to experience, we find, I think, it is 
still more natural for us to progress than to retrograde, to 
learn more than to forget, to gain experience than to lose 
it. But this we certainly find, it is scarcely possible for 
men to remain stationary. And this because of the law of 
habit — that great law which determines the moral history 
of men. It is by virtue of this law that those mental as- 
sociations are formed, which so greatly determine the 
growth of our minds and our moral character. It is by 
this law that our voluntary eflforts enlarge our power of 
attention, increase our moral sensibilities, change our cha- 
racter. It is by this law of habit, that the due fulfilment of 
any moral relation has its reflex action on individual cha- 
racter, by increasing aflfection for and interest in the social 
CO- relative. For every action which we consciously and 
voluntarily perform is, as we have seen, the result of an 
emotion impelling us to it. And th^t action by the law of 
habit has a twofold effect : it makes the emotion stronger 
and the action easier on repetition. But the emotion 
which is not carried out into action grows weaker by repe- 
tition ; we get used to that which roused it and cease to 
be excited by it*. It is not only that we form a habit of 
resisting that emotion, it is also that the emotion itself dies 
away and we cease to feel it. As we get used to see suffer- 

* A familiar instance of this you have, in the rapidity with which the 
readers of novels hecome * blas6 * to aU natural events and situations, and 
demand sensational ones, to arouse the nearly worn-out emotions of com- 
passion, indignation, and interest These are worn out because they are 
not carried into action. 
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ing without helping it, we feel less and less pain in wit- 
nessing it. As we refuse to act on the impulse of anger, 
we get to feel less angry : so that it becomes first easy to 
control it, and then natural not to be provoked to it. 

On the other hand, the tendency of actions is to become 
easier by repetition. So that a slight emotion will rouse us* 
to a course of action which has become habitual to us, 
with a more persistent energy than the most violent emo- 
tion at first secured. " Thus by accustoming ourselves to 
" any course of action, we get an aptness to go on, a facility, 
" often a pleasure in it. The inclinations which made us 
"averse to it grow weaker; the difficulties lessen; the 
" reasons for it oflfer themselves of course to our thoughts 
"on all occasions; the leiast glin^pse of them becomes 
" enough to make us go ojx ; whilst the contrary principles 
" being accustomed to yield, do so habitually and of course*." 
So that whei^ any affection is thus steadily acted on for a 
suflScient time, its power over use becomes almost irresistible. 
In this state of things there will be no change in the con- 
duct, unless a new, and therefore not worn-out motive is 
brought to bear on the man. We may indeed, within cer- 
tain limits, renew tli^ old motive for ourselves by compel- 
ling attention to its exciting causes "f*, as when we 'nurse 
* our anger to keep it warm ;' or it may be suddenly pre- 
sented to us in a new and overpowering form by circum- 
stances. But through and after every such change of 
direction this power of habit works on, tending to make 
each new moral and mental condition which we enter a 
permanent basis for further progress in the same direction. 
It is in the moral world what the force of gravitation is in 

* Dr Abercrombie on The Moral Feelings. 

+ " The test of a habit is, that obedience to it shall cost no effort ; or 
that discontinnance of the cnstom has become painful."— Abistotub, 
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the physical world. It can be bent in new directions, but 
it is always at work. Its results are summed up in that 
irreversible law of God's justice, laid down by the Saviour, 
" To him that hath shall more be given. From him that 
" hath not, shall be taken away even that he seemeth to 
"have." 

Now it is obvious that such a law as this was absolutely 
necessary for a finite moral being intended to make pro- 
gress. If the labour of attention and thought did not 
become easier by exercise we should never acquire a 
higher mental power than that with which we started. 
If the practice of self-control under the guidance of our 
parents and of society left us just as liable to yield to 
momentary impulses as ever, no training and no discipline 
would have the least abiding efifect upon us, and self- 
training would be equally impossible. Mental and moral 
growth are possible to creatures such as we are, simply 
because mental and moral habits can be formed. And the 
nature of these higher habits are such, that it seems they 
must be formed by the personal and voluntary effort of the 
individual. A child may be compelled to attention and 
thought, but if her will has all the time refused to consent 
to the efifort, she will leave school not with the habit of 
thought, but with the habit of hating to think. Inherited 
qualities may possibly make the acquisition of such habits 
more easy, but we have no experience to show they give 
them without the labour of acquisition. "Attention is 
" consciousness, applied by an act of will to a given object 
" of thought." And on a man's ability to concentrate his 
attention on one train of thought, steadily refusing atten- 
tion to all other trains impertinent to it, on this depends his 
power as a thinker. This power of commanding attention is 
the secret of genius and the fruit of a self-determined habit. 
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It is the same in moral excellence: our will caimot 
decide our feelings : it decides our actions mainly by com- 
pelling attention to those facts and motives which influence 
us to a certain line of conduct, and by refusing attention 
to those which would deter us from it Apart from all 
questions of self-determinism we can, as a matter of fact 
resolutely attend to the one set of motives, and refuse 
attention to the other, till habit formed relieves us from 
the strain. 

Here comes in the subtle link with physical conditions, 
when the irritable body compels attention to those crav- 
ings the indulgence of which reason and conscience forbid* 
And the prolonged exertion of attention of thought equally 
demands that vigour and health of brain, which our physi- 
cal organization appears to have been framed for. Not 
having this in our present fallen condition, we come again 
on that feebleness, that want of life-power, which should 
have enabled us to rise with pleasure to the full exercise 
of our mental and moral capacities, and have thus secured 
to us that continuous progress which the law of habit 
involves. 

But thus we see that if men were bom, and grew up in 
those conditions of moral and physical health, which the 
constitution of their double nature indicates as their 
normal state, they might, and so far as we can see would, 
have advanced individually, to a state in which the higher 
motives and feelings would have obtained an habitual 
preponderancy. Moral relations fulfilled would have grown 
stronger and stronger in their claims, whilst the pleasure 
derived from their fulfilment must have become more and 
more intense. And this moral power of self-direction, 
reacting on mental desires, would have secured to the 
generality that now rare gift of genius, 'the patience of 
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attention': which being adequately sustained by physical 
vigour, no limits to mental progress can be assigned. 
Thus hope placed before man to lead him on, habit fol- 
lowing after to secure each step, endless progress and 
increasing happiness in both directions lay before him as 
his natural course. 

How far we are from being in this course now, we have 
already considered. The questions we are now asking are, 
can men by any self-efifort, get back into it ? or will the 
natural struggle for existence in time raise the race into 
it? I have dwelt too long ort this law of habit. But 
certainly the moral and mentail constitution which men 
actually possess, have at least as great a share in deter- 
mining their destiny, as their physical and material consti- 
tution has. And it is very important here, for if you 
thoroughly grasp this law of habit, you will have the key 
to most of the moral objections brought against Revelation. 
For this law, which is the ladder h^ which men can climb, 
has to fallen men a very terrible significance. Habits of 
evil, which in this disordered world are too often more 
easily formed than good habits, since they can be formed 
by mere inertia, have exactly the same power as habits of 
righteousness. And thus, reversing the healthy process, 
it appears that men may pass into a state, in which all the 
higher emotions being practically eliminated, all the lower 
ones strengthened, distorted and vile, conscience will speak 
to a deadened ear. Her means of rousing [action are all 
dwindled and gone. The man finds himself so tied and 
bound with the chain of his sins, as to be past self-help ; 
he can no longer arouse himself, or change his own 
course*. And then he passes on, in hardening habit, till 

* We have an acknowledged example of this process in the case of 
dmnkards. 
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he becomes so " dead in trespasses and sins " as to be past 
any human help. Thence lower still, to a state in which 
all moral relations have been so broken by him, so trampled 
down, disregarded, violated, that none are left to him ; his 
soul responds to none. Isolated, utterly alone, dead to 
man and to Grod ; alive to satisfaction only by his sense of 
its utter absence. We seldom see this here ; but it appears 
to be the inevitable effect of thfe law of habit. 

There are many checks provided against it: checks 
intended, as we believe by God's Pi^ovldence, to drive the 
sinner back from this doom ; and which do unquestionably 
hinder it. These are pains attached to each downward 
step ; the reproaches of conscience, the ill-will and blame 
of others, the arbitrary punishnients of human law, the loss 
of happiness through broken relations ; the pain of health 
lost, of discontent, of remc^e ; and over all, in place of 
hope, the brooding darkness of h great fear. All or any of 
these may rouse a man to gather up all his strength for 
one supreme effort to break through the chains of habit. 
But as the habit gro^v^s stronger both his strength and his 
desire to resist it are dying out. And this shows how false 
an idea they have, who think a man may go on weaving 
nets of evil habits about his soul all his life, and then by 
an arbitrary pardon get rid of their consequences. Those 
consequences are not arbitrary punishments to satisfy jus- 
tice : they are an actual dying and they must end in moral 
death, unless he breaks through those habits and casts them 
off, before the capacity for progress which was in him is 
wholly converted into a capacity for degradation. And to 
ask him to do this, is in many cases worse than bidding 
him "make a withered palsy cease to shake"; it is asking 
the dying man to renew his life, it is bidding the dead 
make himself alive. This law of habit is as certain in its 
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operation as the law of gravitation; how can we set it 
aside, or free ourselves from it ? 

The pervading dominance, combined with and acting 
on men's twofold nature so symmetrically and harmoniously 
correlated to each other, shows us indeed that men were 
so constituted by their Creator, as that constant upward 
progress was their natural destiny. But now this natural 
sequence is interrupted and the very law which tended to 
and should have been for our life, is become to us a ten- 
dency to death. And hence the social surroundings of 
vast numbers of men are such, as to make any self-origin- 
ating eflfort at progress almost morally impossible to thenii 
Among those who are more favourably placed, disease and 
vice prevail to an unnatural extent. And when by dint of 
human culture and civilization (apart from religion) these 
have been repressed in one form, history tells us they have 
only broken out in another, more subtle and often more 
dangerous, because less openly destructive. History points 
to no darker page than that which records the outcome of 
Grecian culture and Roman law in the dying Empire of 
Rome. 

Thus moral science shows us that man s redemption 
will not be accomplished by the natural on- working of his 
constitution, and that it cannot be effected by his own 
efforts, because on the whole and in the long run men 
cannot continue the efifort. 

And what it does tell us is more fearful than any 
tidings of eternal punishment would be ; it is of perma- 
nent evil, of abiding degradation. The problem it puts 
before us is not of punishment ; it is not even whether the 
suffering that moral evil brings with itself here is eternal ? 
it is whether evil itself, thus perpetuated by habit, is 
abiding ? And moral science answers that it is as enduring 
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as the life of the soul. It tells us also that we can neither 
undo the evil done, for the past is for ever out of our 
reach ; nor put an effectual end to the evil consequences 
which flow from it, in ourselves or in others. That which 
is done cannot be undone. We cannot deliver ourselves, 
nor other men from that on-working of evil habit which is. 
forging our sins into a chain. There are three alternatives 
which have been wildly demanded, which a sober moral 
science, dealing with facts not with wishes, wholly rejects. 
For it tells us, 

i. That if that power of choice, which alone makes us 
morally responsible for our actions were taken from us, 
and we were made to do right by necessity, — we should 
cease to be moral beings, and becoming mere automata, 
should lose our moral life and all its happiness: there 
would be no moral right for us to attain. 

ii. It telk us, not indistinctly, that if by miraculous 
interposition suffering were ever to be broken off from 
evil, and peace and joy substituted for this natural result 
of broken relations, man's moral nature would be reversed 
from a man's into a fiend's. And again it tells us, 

iii. That if the law of habit should be done away with 
by an act of omnipotence, the possibility of progress would 
be gone. Where then is hope ? 

Certainly not in ourselves nor in social conditions, for 
both are perverted and diseased. But the analogy of 
physical and psychological sciences may suggest whence 
hope might possibly be looked for. We have seen the 
evidence these sciences give us, as to the change of laws 
into new directions. It appears probable that tho laws 
which govern sequences in each successive stage of de- 
velopement, can only be bent from their natural results 
by the bringing in of a new and higher power, with laws 
P. 14 
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of its own which can, so to speak, take possession of the 
lower law, setting it to work in a new direction, and for 
higher ends*. Hence it appears possible that the intro- 
duction of a new and higher power into our nature might 
bend this law of habit from its natural tendency, and 
employ it in building up a new creature. 

If, then, any deliverance from the tyranny of evil habits 
were promised to us, we Afiust, judging from analogy, 
expect it to come from a new and higher kind of life im- 
parted to men. And that would best be named a new 
spiritual life, seeing it is S|)ecially^ our wills that need 
revivifying. But perhaps all that otr science can teach us 
is, what it is we want ; and this it tells us plainly enough. 

"Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, f6r which we pant. 
More life, and better, that I want." 

Here then our divine Revelation comes in once more, 
to meet the diflSculties pireafenfed By human science, and to 
fulfil, in a fuller and higher seitse than reason could have 
dreamed of, those faint Suggesfi6ns of possible hope which 
science could make. Lef6 to itself our moral science lands 
us in a chaotic condition, not as yet wholly evil, not good, 
but tending to become worse, and wholly irremediable. 
That a remedy for the present condition of mankind is 
needed is established by the general consent of all. That 
a remedy has always been longed for, sought for, hoped for, 
is an historical fact. Every philosophy ever broached, 
every religion ever embraced, has had this for its object. 
That without such a hope our present condition would be 
intolerable, is a fact to which thoughtful men have testi- 

* Something of this kind seems to occur, as we have seen, when life 
seizes on physical force and its chemical affinities, and makes them work 
for the construction and nourishment of its own organisms. 
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fied in every historic age, with increasing vehemence as an 
ameliorating condition has given them space for thought. 
Without such a hope Of redemption, joy of heart, that 
great necessity of our nature, would be madness : " without 
" it, the mother's joy in thfe birth of a child would be unin- 
" telligible. — Without it, the world would have nothing to 
"show, but sinners who godlessly mock in their sin, and 
** sinners who helplessly weep beneath it " 

The answer then to our first question is, that redemp- 
tion is necessary; that it cannot come from man's own 
efforts, because he cannot give himself more life-power: 
that it cannot come from the on-working of his present 
constitution, because that is determined by the law of 
habit, which binds him down to the evil course he is in. 

Thus redemption if it come at all must come to him 
from above; The direct creative interposition of God is 
necessary to effect it. 

And so we come to our second question : 

Is the redemption offered us in Christ such, as from 
consideration of man's moral constitution and his actual 
needs, would appear to be a real and efficient remedy ? 

Our second proposition affirms that it is. To establish 
this we must ask what change in man's condition or 
nature would remedy his present evil state ? 

The remedy must be coextensive with the disease. 
The Scripture affirms that Christ's redemption is : "as in 
" Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 
But how ? Man's present evil state affects his whole being, 
body and mind and soul alike, the whole head is sick and 
the whole heart is faint. It is clear no remedy could be of 
avail that did not give to man a power and intensity of 
life that shall enable him to realize the greatness of his 
capacities, to fill up, so to speak, the grandeur of his 

14—2 
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nature, and make him once more master of himself. This 
is the kind of remedy we have referred to, as conceivably 
guessed at from the analogy of developement. But this 
by itself is a very inadequate remedy. For one thing, if 
a vigorous power of life could be poured into a sick and 
disordered frame, it would but give increased vigom: to the 
disease. And so here; before we can be fit to receive any 
new power of will, the disease of our wills must be re- 
moved ; our evil habits must be broken off, and replaced 
by a new and right direction of desire and emotion. We 
must repent, and be bom again. The remedy then which 
alone can meet the actual need is twofold : the deliverance 
from the disease of our nature (i.e. from the perversion of 
our wills and affections, from our depraved physical con- 
dition) and the gift of a new and higher life. Now this 
is just what is offered us in Christ. He offers to take 
away our past sins, and their evil consequences : He offers 
to deliver us from the disease of our nature ; to give a new 
and higher life to us ; to deliver us fix)m this 'body of sin/ 
to raise us anew, clothed in incorruptible and glorious 
bodies. 

There can be no need to show that such a remedy as 
this is a reasonable one, in the sense of being efficient; 
that it would be not a superficial but a root remedy, and 
exactly that which our present condition needs. The 
question is, is it reasonable in its process — are the causes 
named in it adequate to the results assigned to them? are 
the means by which it is to be effected suitable means, 
such as might be expected to act on men in the manner 
alleged ? The starting-point, the first means of redemp- 
tion, is the forgiveness of sins. That is the taking away of 
sins past, and the undoing their consequences. The forgive- 
ness we need and our Saviour proclaims, is not the remit- 
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tiiig the punisliinent of sin, but the undoing the sin itself, and 
taking it awaj with all its sinful fruits in ourselves and in 
others : for by the law of habit the fruit of sin is more sin, 
in the sinner himself and in others also, who are made 
worse by his sin, and hand on the evil to other generations 
after them. Now to be told God is merciful and will not 
punish us does not help us really. It leaves us and those 
we have iajured just as sinful as we were, and tells us only 
God will not mind. And that leaves us without any hope 
that what we have done will ever be undone in them or in 
ourselves. If you had wantonly set a huge mass rolling 
down a mountain side, and saw it crushing a group of 
children at play below, and in your horror cry out why are 
such things allowed ? would it comfort you to be told " the 
"law here is very merciful, and as you are so sorry for 
" what you have done, you will not be punished" ? Would 
not your only relief be, if the law could recover the 
children and restore them to health ? or at least so use 
your act as to save you from committing it again and to 
deter others ? 

Now whether God can thus undo what has been done, 
and whether He wiU, we cannot tell apart from His own 
revelation. But this we can see, by the light of His 
revelation to us of ourselves, that sin and wrong-doing 
is the one evil we have to fear : and that it is an essential 
condition of our redemption, that we shall be set free from 
the burden of our past sins, and of all their consequences, 
" having no more conscience of sin ;" as well as from that 
power of evil habits which binds us down to sinning again. 
Both these are supernatural things to ask for: and both 
we are told are being done for us ; the first by the Atone- 
ment of Christ, the second as the result of the Atonement, 

Do we attach any distinct meaning to that word ? 
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Sin has broken men's relation to God, and it seems has 
interrupted and cut them off from the holy and elevating 
influences which would have flowed to them by realizing 
that relation. It is Christ's at-one-making which we are 
told establishes a new relation between the Holy One and 
sinners. If then otu: sin has caused another to break her 
relation to God : and Christ by His Atonement creates a 
new and higher relation between her and the Father; 
then He has undone the evil we did ; and our sin, so far 
as it injured her, is taken away. 

It is quite obvious men could never have restored their 
relation to God of themselves, still less create a new one. 
It is reasonable that God, tp Whom all our relations, the 
sources of all our happiness, are due, should be able to 
restore the old, or create a new one, if He will " That a 
" Being able to make anpther self-conscious being distinct 
" from Himself, should be able to set right what that being 
" has set wrong, seems to follow of simple necessity. He 
"might even, should that be fit, put the man in the 
" way of making up for what he had done : or at least 
"put it into his power to ask and receive a forgiveness 
"that would set all right between him and the person 
" wronged*." I would merely regard these as suggestions 
of part of the meaning of the Atonement. There are many 
ways of stating the Atonement which may not seem to us 
just or holy. 'But all human ways of expressing a Divine 
relation must have this defect, they cannot fully express 
more than the human side of it, because the Divine side 
passes understanding. The message as divinely given is 
this: "Grod was in Christ, recqnciling the world unto 
"Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them." 
That is the Diyine^ ^ide of the new relation : and then— 
* Tkoiinas Wingfold^ Curate, by G. Macdonald. 
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" as though God did entreat you by us, we pray you in 
"Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God;" — ^that is the 
human, the responsive side. The Divine action is neces- 
sarily beyond our comprehension : if it were within it, it 
would want one mark of Divinity. "And therefore the 
" Church's wisest teachers have never attempted to frame a 
" theory of the Atonement : all human conceptions of the 
"redemptive act must needs be most inadequate; and if 
" any one of them be taken as expressing the whole, and 
" pursued into its consequences we believe it will land us 
"in false conclusions. But we f^nteas with all humility 
"and thankfulness that Christ Who died for us is the 
" Atonement, — is the Way in whi^h ^he Father's wise and 
" holy love has wrought, to reconcile us to Himself." 

Now it is reasonable that thi^ entering into a new and 
higher relation to God, should ^\^o be the commencement 
of that new and higher life of wljiich the Gospel tells us : 
that is to say, the higher life involves higher relations, and 
the fulfilment of higher relations demands a higher life- 
power. As it is described to us by our Lord and His 
Apostles, it is not merely a relatively increased vigour of 
man's soul, it is a new life di£Fering from the old not only 
in degree but in kind. The terms used involve a change, 
analogous apparently to that which science showed us, 
when conscious sentient life was added to organic life; 
and again when moral life, reason and conscience, appeared 
in union with intelligent animal life. "The principle or 
" seat of this higher life is distinguished in Scripture," Dr 
Lightfoot says, " from the soul, the seat of the afifections 
"and understanding;" its seat is the spirit, the personal I, 
which acts by the will. Thus it is new in itself, and it 
gives a new force and direction to all that was best and 
truest in the former powers of men ; — new, not by super- 
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seeling but by transcending them, and bending all their 
laws into subservieiujy to its own higher ends. Thus it 
will give higher mental power; for it involves with self- 
command the command of attention*: it will intensify 
all moral affections: it intensifies reverence, worship, 
conscientiousness and love. And just as when moral life 
began, its possessors entered into new and personal re- 
lations impossible before : so he who receives this new life 
enters consciously into new relations; from the creature 
becomes the child ; from the servant, the friend ; from the 
brother man becomes the fellow member, part of the same 
body. 

Lastly, it is new in giving a new centre or spring of 
action. We traced the germ of moral motive-power to 
that self-regard, which in the lower forms of organic life 
manifests itself first in the instinct to live, and then to live 
well ; and which in the social moral life arouses us to seek 
the fulfilment of those relations and the satisfaction of 
those emotions in which our moral happiness consists. 
But the central motive of this iaew life is not self-regard, 
but God : love to God, the adoration and enjoyment of His 
perfection, the longing to have our wills conformed to His 
will. To love as He loves, to be perfect as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect, is the motive that animates the eternal 
or divine life which Christ came to impart. Now certainly 
such a gift would entirely fulfil the scientific condition of 

* This will doubtless be denied : it wiU be said, Christian thinkers do 
not exceed others in mental power. Christian nations do. But in the text 
I am speaking of what must be the results of such a life-power, when fully 
developed in the risen life, and therefore of its tendency now. Those who 
have had the privilege of intercourse with thoughtful men and women, 
who have had no other education than that supplied to them by true 
Christian life and thought, will not question its educational and refining 
power, even in its present, for the most part embryotic, manifestation. 
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continuity of developement. And remember, the theory 
of developement, by evolution or otherwise, must, if it is to 
claini any attention, be true to itself. It cannot accept the 
present stage as final ; it must suppose the next stage will 
be higher than the present highest: confessedly, that is 
now man; and in man it is his moral life that is the 
liighest. This spiritual life presents itself as the next 
stage ; and therein is reasonable. 

Then the promise of this new life is reasonable, as to 
its alleged Source. If it is to be given, we can only expect 
it from the same Source whence our twofold present life 
has come. We have no ground for asserting that the 
Source of all life cannot impart a higher mode of life. 
Keasoning from what we know to what we do not know, 
we must expect He can; reasoning from analogy, it 
appears more probable that He will. 

It is a reasonable account also in the very mysterious- 
ness of the Kfe of which it speaks. We have seen that life 
itself even in its simplest ttianifestations is a profound 
mystery : no man can say what it is ; we know its 
presence and its different kinds only by its different 
results. Hence we say there is one life of plants, and 
another of animals, and another of tnen. And this last 
we know only by living it : we cannot tell whence it came 
nor whither it goes. So it is with this new life which we 
are taught to call " spiritual " or " eternal ;" it is only by 
having it and consciously living it that anyone can know 
the gift is given. That is the demonstration. But 
analogy tells us, if it were not mysterious it could be no 
life at all. 

We must hastily pass over the reasonableness of the 
means by which the germ of this new life is first awakened 
and then nurtured. These means are mainly hope> faith. 
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love. Without hope the will cannot be roused to action : 
faith, trust in the goodness and truth of another, is the 
first germ of all nobleness in ourselves*: love of the 
highest we know, is the most purifying and elevating 
emotion we can have. Everyone who is employed in 
rescuing outcasts or street Arabs has to rely on these 
three means, and much in the same order in which the 
Gospel uses them : but the Gospel of Christ alone can use 
them in their highest and perfect measure. 

We conclude, then, that the redemption oflfered us by 
Christ would be, if possible, a real and effectual remedy. 

We come now to our third question. Is the redemption 
offered us in Christ a possible redemption ? 

Now the common-sense answer and the scientific de- 
monstration is, that as men have been and are being re- 
deemed from sin and wrong-doing and the power of evil 
habits by the Gospel of Christ, it must be a possible re- 
demption. 

But as this result is by some attributed to other causes, 
it is not waste time to ask, what evidence has moral 
science to give us here? and this kind of evidence must be 
on two points : i. Does science show us in its analysis of 
our mental and moral constitution, any latent or potential 
capacity for receiving and using this higher life ? and ii. 
Does it show us any probability of that continued life of 
the soul, after the body's death, in which alone this new 
life can be completely developed and enjoyed ? 

i. Now the possibility of our receiving it is to be 

• The power of faith is recognised in the Scriptures of our religion 
alone amongst ancient theologies. The reality and extent of its elevating 
power is one of the many proofs that our revelation comes from Him Who 
knows what is in man, which space forbids our examining now. I would 
refer my readers to Hare's Victory of Faiths 
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found in those latent capacities and yearnings, of which we 
have perhaps been made more conscious by the greatness 
of our wants and sufferings, but which man's natural life 
can never satisfy, and for which our life in this world has 
no use whatsoever. 

We have a craving for rest: and rest we have, when 
every capacity of our being is satisfied, by receiving 
that which it is the capacity for receiving. But in our 
present condition, our passive capacities for receiving far 
transcend our active faculties for obtaining; our needs are 
great, our life is feeble. And even were our power equal 
to our needs, there is nothing in the visible or in the 
social world that could really satisfy us, and so give us rest. 
We have already evolved into beings, demanding what this 
present life cannot give us. And this irresistibfy leads us 
to the conclusion, we are made for another life than this. 

For there is an ideal type of Perfect in our minds 
which we never got from experience, but which makes us 
turn away unsatLsfied from all that is imperfect. There is 
in us a capacity for adoring love, which demands an infi- 
nitely perfect object of love. There is a hunger of the soul, 
the result of this capacity aroused, which is like the 
hunger for food in the awakened bodily consciousness, — the 
hunger for knowledge and for fellowship in the awakened 
mind. Plato felt this hunger and described it in that par- 
able of the charioteer as the hunger of the soul to behold 
'That which Is.' It was this hunger that Moses felt, 
when he pleaded, " I beseech Thee, shew me Thy glory*" : 
This which David expressed, ''Like as the hart panteth 
"after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, oh 
"God: my soul thirsteth for God, for the living God, 
"when shall I come and appear before Godf ?" And 
* Exod. zxxiii. 18. t Psalm zlii. 
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these longing words of David have their counterpart in the 
hymns which speak the Christian's experience that this 
hunger and thirst of the soul is satisfied, in beholding God 
in Christ, and in communion with Him. 

** Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts, 
Thoa fount of Life, Thou Light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 
We taste Thee, oh Thou living Bread, 
And long to feast upon Thee still: 
We drink of Thee, the fuuntain-head. 
And thirst our souls from Thee to fill*." 

For again there is in us a craving for perfect fellowship 
and sympathy, which no union, no sympathy with fellow- 
men can satisfy: it is a longing not only to know but to be 
known, as no human being can know us, a longing for a 
communion more perfect and intimate than is possible with 
anyone here. Our most perfect earthly unions awaken 
this longing, but can never satisfy it. And this longing 
has in all ages of thought driven men to seek for God, as a 
refuge from that loneliness which we feel the most perhaps 
when we most deeply realize our purest earthly unions, 
and find we cannot supply the craving our dearest ones 
have for strength and rest in fellowship, that they cannot 
supply ours, but that 

«In our inmost hearts we live alone, 
And all alone we die." 

Thus measuring our capacities by our wants, we find 
here a capacity for a more complete and perfect fellowship 
than can subsist between us and any created being. 

For there is in us a need of some Being higher than 

the highest man : — a Being to whom we can look up with 

awe and worship, and absolute trust: a Being whose com- 

* From St Bernard, trai^lated by Palmer, Church Hymns, S. P. C. E. 
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pleteness can atone to us for our incompleteness. We are 
made to rest on that which is higher than the highest hu- 
manity. The lords many and the gods many of the hea- 
then bear witness to the strength of this instinct of our 
souls. The demand for such an object of adoration is so 
general as to be inexplicable, except as the human side of 
a relation which cries aloud for its correlative and its com- 
pletion. " Lead me unto the Rock that is higher than I," 
is the inevitable cry of the human heart. 

But now in these capacities we find there is in men a 
real capacity for receiving that new and higher Life 
which is oflFered in our Revelation, and of entering into its 
new relations. 

And surely we find in them a strong confirmation of 
that belief in immortality which is also the nearly univer- 
sal instinct of men ; and without which all these capacities 
are absolutely needless, only serving to torment and delude 
us. On this point the moral sciences unguided by revela- 
tion can tell us nothing positive, but they give us so many 
probable grounds for believing it, as almost amount in 
cumulative force to a moral demonstration. 

i. The capacity for progress points to unending life. 
For it is the individual, the person, that is capable of in- 
definite progress: and this capacity is personal, and goes 
with him when he dies. The people he leaves may be in 
some particulars in more favourable circumstances through 
his progress and example; but the habit of attention 
which made him a great thinker, (and which if he has 
lived and learnt long enough has begun to show him just 
a little comer of the extent of his remaining ignorance,) 
the habit of self-control, the developed goodness of patient 
enduring love, all these are parts of his personal character. 
He cannot bequeath them to his children, who must acquire 
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them, if at all, just as he did, by personal effort. He leaves 
as much of all this behind him, as the scholar who leaves 
the college well trained, leates behind her of her educa- 
tion. 

And then comes the (]pestion, is all this progress and 
capacity for progressing cut short and made useless by 
death? if so how useless the capacity is, and what an 
utter break of continuity is presented to us. Grant that 
in. moral and healthy conditions men s lives be far pro- 
longed; and that free from vice, excess, disease and 
violence, they would sink quietly to their end ; yet the 
longer they lived, the greater would become their capacity 
for further moral growth and increasing wisdom ; the law 
of habit and association secures this. And the fact that 
this growth belongs to the mind and spirit — to the soul 
and not to the organic body, ei^tablishes a radical difference 
between the two and points to a different destiny for each. 
True the moral sciences cannot prophesy with any cer- 
tainty of what lies beyond that veil, but they distinctly 
point beyond it. And if we refuse the light of revelation 
on this matter, they show a regular series of sequences 
tending towards a purpose which they never reach, and 
without any reasonable end, as we have Seen them to be 
without any intelligible beginning. 

For one of the most certain facts to which our own 
consciousness and moral science lead us is this ; there are 
powers and germs of capabilities within us, which never 
under the most favourable conditions, reach their deve- 
lopement here, or attain their complete exercise. These 
are not only the receptive capacities of which we have just 
spoken, but all the higher faculties of men. The higher 
the highest mind ascends, the higher grow the heights 
above him, and the stronger is the sense that he could 
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attain them had he time and a vigour of life correspond- 
ing to his capabilities. The holier a man grows the 
further is his ideal holiness beyond him, and the more 
power he has to press towards it. The more a man does 
for his fellows, the stronger becomes his conviction, all that 
is nothing to what he longs to do and could do, if — . There 
is nothing of this sort with the bodily powers : they reach 
their full developement and cease to grow; they realize 
their utmost and set the man joyously on the summit of 
their Alps, and then they slowly fail, and the desire to 
exercise them ceases. 

But are all these germs of the soul's capacities, all her 
faculties, all her strong aspirations, her strange convictions 
of immortality to be wasted, and crumble into dust ? The 
Scripture answers, Not one : all these and more than all 
these will have their full developement and their complete 
employment and satisfaction in the kingdom of God and of 
Christ, and in carrying on the work of that kingdom 
amongst men. The Materialist asks us to believe they are 
all wasted. All the 'anticipations' of those tiny atoms 
have been fulfilled — all those pre-arranged 'adaptations' 
have accomplished their appropriate ends by at last evolv- 
ing men, and placing them in a world, marvellously fitted 
in every respect to be their school, in no respect to be 
their satisfying home ; men themselves, if annihilation were 
true, utter failures, laboriously and painfully progressing 
a little way, and then " going out like a candle." 

It is said these agonies of effort have their reward in 
the benefits they secure to future men ; but the chief, if 
not the only benefit, our highest efforts can secure to others, 
is to facilitate their individual progress. And what is the 
good of that if their progress is as vain and profitless as 
our own ? People talk loosely of the human race as if it 
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had any existence apart from the individual persons who 
compose it, who are all, if annihilation be true, just so 
many bubbles. And then however high these future in- 
dividuals may climb, the highest and most perfect must 
end with the earth ; and the improved brains — whence all 
those higher functions of justice and goodness, of im- 
proved science and advanced society have, they tell us, 
sprung — will then serve only to supply as much fuel to the 
sun as an equivalent of undeveloped inorganic matter 
might have supplied. 

Would such a universe be worth studying, or working 
for? 

Perhaps we sl^all be told, we have only to do with the 
present. But then that is practically not true. It is not 
possible for us to act with energy in the present without a 
hope in the future : the present loses nearly all its value 
except we regard it as the cradle of the future. And if 
after all the toil of life we gain only annihilation, the 
human heart indigi^antly refuses to strive, and common 
sense confirms its refusal : *' let us eat and drink, for to* 
" morrow we die." 

The Comtist theory, that unselfish love for the coming 
generations — together with the (self-regarding) pleasure 
we now take in imagining our own posthumous renown, — 
may supply the place of the Christian's hope of eternal life 
and victory over all evil, is not only too poor a motive, it is 
self-contradictory. If progress is on the whole inevitable, 
it will come to future men without our striving : if their 
progress is to be cut off and ended by the body's death, it 
is not worth striving for. In truth if we really believed 
in annihilation, we ought to resist progress and strive all 
we can to prevent mens minds awakening. For the 
higher men get, the more intense is their yearning for 
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life*, and if by progressing they are only to become more 
persuaded it all ends with the grave, then the hindering 
men s progress, the blunting not the intensifying the agony 
of that hopeless yearning is the only humane object at 
which we care to aim. And it is a noteworthy fact, that 
instead of becoming happier as culture increases, apart 
from Christian faith and joy, men have but become more 
bitterly sensible of their miseries. 

It was so of old : there is a sadness in Plato and in the 
later Greek Dramatists, of which we find no trace in 
Homer. And this fact has repeated itself now. In the 
dawning civilization of the west, our own ancestors 

"Went about their gravest deeds, 
Like noble boys at play." 

But now our noblest statesmen and thinkers seem 
weighed down with sadness and strong enduring weariness. 
" Man s heart is wounded in these latter days," one of these 
teachers writes ; " the general tone of feeling in our days 
" is such, that it seems as if real gladness has well nigh 
" died out." And this suggests two reflections : first, that 
if this is all progress can do for us, and there is no fruit 
from it beyond the grave, then surely progress is the 
cruellest work to which we can set ourselves. And second- 
ly, must not that sadness, that extinction of real gladness, 
make all our efforts at progress vain, by making them like 
itself, unhealthy ? 

If we turn to the moral consequences of belief in anni- 
hilation, these are yet more appalling. " The denial of a 
"future state, is the retractation of the great hope of 
"humanity. If it became general, what an appalling 

* The indifference of savage and half civilized races to death testifies 
to this. 

p. 15 
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" abortion, what an entombment of mind shquld we have*." 
And so Thomas Cooper, when the disciple of Strauss, wrote 
to Kingsley; "I wish you could bring me to a full and 
"hearty reception of the Incarnation, — could lift off my 
" head and heart that blasting, brutifying thotight, that the 
"grave must be my end all"f-/' The being without hope 
is the destruction of all morality ; just as the being with- 
out gladness is the destruction of all healthy effort. There 
is a ghastly picture in the Luxembourg, of a revel in the 
dying empire of Rome, which embodies with a revolting 
fidelity the inevitable conclusion of those who have per- 
suaded themselves of their own annihilation. And could 
the human race once be got to believe in it, the immora- 
lity that must follow from this extinction of joy and hope, 
would surely bring about an actual extermination. 

And the fact that the doctrine of annihilation, once 
really believed in, must make conscience powerless and 
our moral constitution unworkable in the great majority 
of mankind, is in an orderly world of developement, a very 
strong argument of its falsity. Every true doctrine as yet 
established and believed in, has hitherto had the quite 
contrary result : has given men more power over nature, 
or has enabled them to work with more efficiency on the 
minds and hearts of others, for their improvement. No 
one can possibly contend that this will be the result of 
men's accepting annihilation. 

" The faith in a future life," Dr Martineau writes, "has 
" its sheet anchor in the moral affections : they demand a 
" future state for the completion of righteousness, and the 
"harmonizing what we are, with what we ought to be/' 

* Canon Mozley's University Sermons, * Eternal Life.' 
t Life of C, Kingsley. 
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" The scientific proof of the future state will be ours, when 
" by an actual dying we know by experience that our belief 
" in it was a true prophecy/' Canon Mozley says, " The 
" present evidence we have for it " — (he is not here includ- 
ing the evidence of Revelation) — "is probable evidence, and 
" like all (scientific) probable evidence, it is an interpreta- 
" tion of facts and of marks of facts, given us by conscious- 
'' ness about ourselves, i. That our bodies are* not we, not 
"our proper persons, ii. That we have a moral nature, 
" subject to moral laws. The argument for the soul's im- 
" mortality is contained in the one fact, that we are our- 
" selves. I have nothing to do here with the question 
" what is my genealogy as a physical being : the fact of 
" my consciousness remains the same." 

Ther we must remember that the doctrine of annihi- 
lation is absolutely incapable of scientific demonstration. 
If it were true no human being can ever know it to be 
true. It may be questioned whether we are able to con- 
ceive our own annihilation : our understandings formulate 
the notion, but imagination refuses to take it up. The 
Buddhist and Comtist may speak with satisfaction of ceas- 
ing to be; but it is pretty evident they imagine them- 
selves to be still somehow enjoying, the one the rest of 
Nirvana, the other the spectacle of an improving humanity, 
reverently worshipping himself. The Atheist is bound to 
assert annihilation, for the continued life of man is quite 
inseparable from the faith in a Personal, Moral, First 
Cause and Divine Author of mankind. It is only the 
Atheist who can legitimately question it. And the utter 
and revolting imbeciUty of man's whole moral constitution 
without a future life, is in complete harmony with the 
equal imbecility of his universe and its God, whether he 
call it " matter," or " force." 

15—2 
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Still he is bound to explain whence has sprung this 
pertinacious and nearly universal belief in a future life 
and moral government, as the necessary outcome of our 
present life and present government in the moral world in 
which we find ourselves living. The death of the bodily 
life is the sensible and visible end ; why do we not believe 

it? 

**The simple senses crowned his head, 
* Omega, thou art lord' they said, 
We find no motion in the dead. 
Why if man rot in dreamless ease 
Should that plain fact, as taught by these 
Not make him sure that he shall cease? 
Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence, 
By which he doubts against the sense?- 
He owns the fatal gift of eyes 
That read his spirit, blindly wise. 
Not simple as a thing that dies." 

The great and convincing evidence we have for the 
life beyond the grave, is that given by Revelation itself: 
and all the cumulative evidence for Revelation becomes 
evidence of this future life. But we have seen certainly 
so much porbable evidence for it, apart from Revelation, 
as makes it impossible to object, on any scientific principle 
of reasoning, against the truth of Christianity, on the 
ground of its asserting men's immortality. Probable evi- 
dence is all that we have to guide us in our present Ufe. 
And remember that of two conflicting theories, the rules 
of scientific investigation require us to adopt that which 
best fits into and harmonizes all the complex facts. We 
say again, "The true theory proves itself, like the true 
"key, by fitting all the wards. That is the true theory 
" which reads oflf all the facts of the case." 

Is not this the case here ? Into which of these manifold 
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and complex wards of human nature and life, will the Ma- 
terialistic or Atheistic theories fit? They can give us no 
adequate reason why a moral conscience has been develop- 
ed within us, compelling us to draw a distinction between 
right and wrong, which, according to them, is a false dis- 
tinction. They can do nothing with our consciousness of 
responsibility, but tell us it is a lie. They can make 
nothing of our capacity for progress, except to tell us, it 
leads us to annihilation. They contradict all our instincts, 
set aside all our experience, deny all our hopes: they 
explain nothing, and find no purpose in all the delicate 
and intricate phenomena of our moral constitution, and its 
marvellous correlation to our life in this world. 

The Revelation of God in Christ does fit into and 
" read off" all these facts and sequences. It shows us why 
all these innate convictions, these irrepressible longings, 
this capacity for endless progress have been given us. It 
reveals to us the true cause of all our miseries, and their 
effectual remedy: it explains this present life as our 
infancy, and this world as our training school: it offers 
fuU satisfaction to all that is highest within us now. It 
meets^t more than meets — that yearning for rest in 
complete satisfaction, that promise of continual progress, 
that hope of immortality which is in our inmost soul, 
which to doubt is helplessness, to deny is death. 
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LECTUEE IX. 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

" If God truly loved man, must He not have made him such, that 
hy want of love pain should arise / How else should He have made us 
capable of worthy joy, of the only happiness which, matching the 
dignity of man or filling his capacity, rightly deserves the name of 
human ? " Mystery cf pain, by James Hinton. 

We have been engaged hitherto in reviewing the 
positive evidence which human science has to oflFer, 
bearing on the various statements of our divine Revela- 
tion. Before we go on to consider the internal evidences 
of that Revelation, it may be as well to pause and con- 
sider what weight is to be attached to certain negative 
difficulties, of which some are supposed to forbid Revelation 
on the a priori ground of its being supernatural, and 
therefore essentially contrary to physical science : and 
others are moral difficulties, pressing heavily on the minds 
and hearts of many who cannot reconcile the facts of God's 
Providence as revealed in Scripture with His laws as given 
in conscience. 

The first class are of little or no scientific importance. 
Inductive science has to consider facts : to begin by i. 
classifying all conceivable facts as either natural or 
supernatural; and ii. refusing to allow the latter are 
possible, without ascertaining if they are real, is not 
science now; indeed the last never was science. The 
classification itself was perhaps a plausible one on the 
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old theory of a fixed, and unchanging universe, continually 
evolving a certain cycle of events, and never making a 
new departure. In such a state of things a supernatural 
event might justly be regarded as a breach of the natural : 
although the assertion that such breaches were impossible, 
being the assertion of a universal negative, was never 
admissable. True science knows nothing of any * impossi- 
bilities ' except those which are mathematical** And as 
to sensible phenomena: whilst all our knowledge' is as yet 
a half knowledge, and even that half knowledge limited to 
so small a fraction of the universe and so short a portion 
of its duration, we canijot too rigorously keep our 
conclusions within the limits of the data on which they 
are founded.... We must not presume to assert, building 
on a few material facts, that nothing ever can, or ever has 
taken place, which our limited experience has not led us 
to expect, or which it is inadequate to explain f. 

But the truth is the only ground for this classification 
is gone with that old theory. The successive appearance 
of an inorganic Cosmos, an organic one, a world of conscious 
intelligence, a moral world, was at each successive stage 
the realization in nature, of that which before it was 
realized was supernatural It was the embodiment in 
visible matter, of that which before it was embodied 
was invisible thought. Thus the objection Bishop Butler 
had to meet, has now been taken away by the pro- 
gress of science; and there is no longer any "peculiar 
** presumption from analogy against miraculous events, 
** particularly against Revelation, after the settlement of a 

* Which in fact are contradictions in terms. It is impossible for two 
parallel lines to meet, because when lines begin to meet they cease to be 
paraUel. 

t See Prof. S. Jevons, Prindiples of Science, vol. 1, preface^ 
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te of nature : " for to us the course of nature is no 
r a permanent mechanical constitution confined with- 
in strict limits ; but it is " a contingent historical series of 
" progressive events, of which the only possible explanation 
"is that very design and purpose" — the interference of 
which in the course of nature had been set down as super- 
natural, if not unnatural. 

How then are we to define the supernatural now ? Its 
whole significance depends on the particular level we in- 
tend at the moment to denote by ' nature/ That which is 
* natural' to energy, was supernatural to matter. That 
which is ' natural ' to organic life, was supernatural to the 
inorganic world : that which is natural to conscious sentient 
life, is supernatural to vegetable life. That which is 
natural to men, is supernatural to mere animals. And 
that which is natural for God to do and to be, is certainly 
supernatural to us. 

And thus it is now, by the advance of the physical 
sciences, no longer possible to draw any sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural : if we 
use the words at all, it can only be with a subjective 
significance, and relatively to our own understandings. 
Even so, we cannot define the line where the one blends 
into the other. The theory of developement forbids our 
bounding the natural by that which we are used to or 
expect. The law of continuity seems to demand a further 
developement, which, following analogy, must be brought 
about by the imparting a new principle or power, control- 
ling and bending the laws of matter, of life, of human mind 
and will, to some new and higher purpose. It prophesies 
a further developement into a condition above and beyond 
the present state of Christless men, but it cannot tell us 
what, when it comes, it will be like. And though those 
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who saw the moral world plunged in disorder and ruin did 
dream of and hope for an Incarnation, yet none could have 
foretold what the work of the Incarnate Son should be, or 
what the new Creation that should proceed from His death 
and Resurrection. 

It is impossible for us to say whether this Incarnation 
of the Son and the entrance of the second Adam into the 
visible world is more supernatural than the first Creation. 
It seems not to be a matter which allows of more or of 
less : it is wholly of Grod, and wholly therefore supernatural 
and miraculous to our level of life. And thus "a true 
" miracle is the new manifestation of the oldest of powers : 
" of that power which originally introduced life into a life- 
" less world*." 

The definition of that which is natural in miracles is 
" design made visible, in a specific or individual event," in 
which the design is manifestly superhuman. The super- 
natural element which distinguishes the extraordinary 
from the ordinary manifestations of God*s design, has been 
defined by Canon Westcott. "By a miracle we mean a 
"phenomena which either i. in itself, or ii. from the cir- 
" cumstances under which it is presented, suggests the im- 
" mediate working of God's personal power: because the 
"results produced are such as cannot be included in or 
" explained by what we obsen^e in the ordinary course of 
" nature f." The resurrection of Christ is the complete 
instance of the first: the miraculous draught of fishes of 
the second. 

But so defining it we must remember it is only in 
reference to our limited experience we can affirm there is 
anything supernatural in such phenomena. We call those 

• The Lost Gospel, 

t Gospel of the Resurrection^ introduction, § 17. 
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little fragments of God's order and working which we can 
discover 'ordinary and natural:' and our minds are so 
filled with their marvellous complexity and simplicity, we 
declare God never can or will do anything in His Universe 
which is not already through experience * ordinary ' to us : 
we assume that "the Divine working is exactly limited 
" within the few laws we have observed." The d priori 
assumption that it is not credible, because not fitting for 
the Divine Being, that He should at times thus set aside 
the ordinary operation of His laws, to produce a wonder, 
sign, or miracle, is as full of fallacies as of clauses. It is 
impossible for us to know whether in any such miraculous 
event the ordinary law is set aside at all; whether it is 
not merely bent and exalted to a higher office than its 
ordinary one. This assumption is an instance of "that 
"domineering argument, which under the pretext of in- 
" structing, lays down laws for God," in circumstances in 
which no sensible person would dream of dictating the 
procedure of a fellow man. The supernatural events made 
known to us in our Revelation need clear and adequate 
positive evidence to establish their credibility. But they 
do not come to us adversely weighted with improbability, 
on the ground that they are anomalous and disorderly 
interruptions of natural sequences. They manifest all the 
marks of the highest kind of order and sequence, but they 
are explicable not by the laws of the visible but by those 
of the invii^ible world. They are events brought about by 
the manifestation in this world of a Will and Purpose that 
is above and beyond man. That the forces of nature can 
be bent to specific and individual ends by a rational will 
is certain, for men do it in cases in which their will is an 
efficient cause of the direction of energy. To assume that 
a Rational Will cannot act outside the human organism, is 
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simply absurd*; it is contradicted by the most certain 
marks of the action of Intelligent Will throughout the 
history of the visible Cosmos. 

The moral difficulties alleged against the statements 
of Revelation are more weighty, and demand more serious 
attention. They fall perhaps under three heads. 

i. Those which arise from the fact that evil is per- 
mitted in this world. Why were men permitted to fall ? 
why are they allowed to suffer ? If God is Omnipotent He 
could have prevented it: if He were a God of love He 
would have prevented it : or else being all wise He would 
not have created beings whoB({ He must have foreseen 
would sin and suffer: therefore they question God's love 
or His power, or wisdom. 

ii. The next class are of this kind, variously stated. 
In the present condition of the world, the great mass of 
men are bom in such circumstances they cannot help 
doing wrong, their evil conduct therefore is not really sin- 
ful and ought not to be punished. And besides these, 
vast numbers of innocent persons suffer for the sins of 
others, often much more than the guilty themselves do. 
They deny therefore that the world is righteously governed. 

iii. The third class *are those which relate to the 
fiiture treatment of the impenitent. 

In the first place we must remember, that for a reason- 
able belief in, and practical obedience to the Gospel of 
Christ, there is no necessity to answer these difficulties at 
all. And that because they are negative: they cannot 
destroy one iota of the positive evidence for the truth of 
the positive facts of our Creed ; neither can they in any 

* See Review of Supernatural Eeligion, Church Quarterly Review, 
April 1876. 
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way affect the actual demonstration of the promised 
spiritual power and deliverance from the bondage to evU, 
which experience gives. This positive evidence consists in 
facts we do know : but the difficulties are founded on our 
" do not know." For instance : we know that in this, and this 
and this instance, God's power, wisdom, and goodness are 
plainly manifested. Then we encounter other facts in 
which we cannot see them, or not all three at once. You 
will see the reason of this distinction. We cannot see or 
know a thing if it is not there to be seen and known : but 
it may very well be there and we not able to see it. 

The whole of inductive science is built on this prin- 
ciple, that we can infer from what we do know, to what we 
do not know : but we can never disprove what we do know, 
by inferences based on what we do not know. 

Again we must remember that as difficulties are in- 
separable from incomplete knowledge, to demand a solu- 
tion of every difficulty in matters, a great part of which is 
completely beyond our experience, is unreasonable. And 
this is the case in all the three classes before us: because a 
great part, if not the whole, turns on God's ways, and on 
His future purposes, in conditions utterly unknown to us. 

Hence the reasonable way would be to leave these 
difficulties alone till that future solves them; and to 
apply ourselves to learning more of those truths which 
Revelation has to teach us, and to realizing more com- 
pletely in practice the blessings it offers us now. 

But there are reasons of the heart which will often 
silence reasons of the head: and in setting aside diffi- 
culties as premature, it is needful to limit and define their 
extent and their importance ; for that which is left vague 
is almost certainly left exaggerated. In doing this it is 
needful to distinguish between those difficulties, L which 
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arise from incomplete knowledge; and those, ii. which 
spring from mistaken opinion : as e. g. when our mistaken 
inferences from the Scripture statement, are put for the 
actual declarations of Scripture itself. In dealing with 
the first it is wiser to acknowledge ignorance, than to 
speculate on what the answer would be, could we now 
discern it. In dealing with difficulties of the second class, 
you will have to ascertain with precision, how much of the 
statement objected to is plainly taught in Scripture ; how 
much of it is added in the way of inference by men. Very 
often you will find that whilst the positive fact is stated 
plainly in Scripture, its negative completion is a human 
addition*. 

And then as to the disposition with which these diffi- 
culties should be faced : it is clear from the contemptuous 
manner in which they are urged by professed unbelievers, 
and the despairing manner in which they are spoken of by 
many doubters, that they enter on the enquiry firmly 
convinced there can be no answer, and sometimes almost 
determined there shall be none. I do not mean that this 
is dishonest; but both dispositions are fatal to their 
receiving the answer, if there is one. Why then ought we 
to expect beforehand there is any answer to be found ? 

Because it is of the nature of light to dispel darkness 
and of increasing knowledge to solve the difficulties of 
remaining ignorance. In this as in all enquiries we have 
no way of learning, but by arguing from what we do know, 

* E.g. That aU the elect shall be saved is plainly taaght, as in John 
tI. 37 — 40 ; x. 27 — 29. That all who are not among the elect shall be 
finally lost, is the human completion. See Bev. xx. 12, 13 ; 1 Timothy iv. 
10. In Bev. xiv. 4 the elect saints are spoken of as the firstfruits of 
the Lamb's great harvest ; what, if this completion is true, will the harvest 
itself consist of? 
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to what we do not know. So far as we do know, the 
probabilities are all on the side of the goodness, wisdom 
and power of the great First Cause. All the processes of 
nature, all the relations we know, tend on the whole to 
beneficent ends, and show no limitation whatever of power 
or of skill. And therefore the just inference of inductive 
science is, that those processes the ends of which we do 
not yet know will show when comprehended the same 
characteristics. So far as we are able to test the great 
affirmations of Eevelation by human science, those aflSr- 
mations are sustained: the scientific inference is that 
Revelation will probably prove true when it tells us things 
which we cannot yet test. 

Again when these difficulties are used as objections to 
specific truths of Revelation, they must be considered in 
the sense in which the Scriptures state them, otherwise 
the objection is utterly futile. For example; it is not 
enough for the objector to show that assuming the fall 
without the Redemption ; or assuming our annihilation in 
death, the whole moral government of the world is inhu- 
mane, and the suflfering of the world is purposeless. That 
argument does not touch Revelation at all, or rather it 
makes strongly for its probability. What he has to show 
is, that on the assumption that the Redemption of the 
world is an accomplished fact, and Salvation one that is 
being accomplished ; that this life is God's school for man's 
true life ; that God is overruling it all, is undoing our sin, 
and raising us to holiness and happiness — ^that assuming 
all this, still the suffering and misery in the present world 
is needless and therefore inhumane. 

Once more, it is necessary to take these objections one 
by one, and consider the answer of the first before we 
trouble ourselves with the second or the third. This is 
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SO obvious it would seem idle again to mention it*, but 
that I have never yet met with any one really troubled by 
these difficulties, who did not adopt this want of method 
in dealing with them. 

The first class of difficulties relate to the presence of 
evil in the world. 

If God were Omnipotent, He could have prevented all 
evil. If, being Omnipotent, He were also benevolent, He 
would have prevented it. Or being AUwise and foreseeing 
the results. He would. not have created beings who have to 
sin and suflfer. 

In weighing this difficulty, you will have to separate 
that part which arises from our not knowing from that 
which is due to our mistaken opinions. These last are to 
be looked for in the first instance, as usual, in our words. 

What do we mean by evil ? and what does the Scrip- 
ture mean by God's All Power ? 

Evil is of three kinds ; pain or physical suffering and 
death; sorrow, or emotional suffering; and moral evil, or 
wickedness. Thus we include under one name, sin which 
is the true evil — ^purely evil : and the punishment of sin, 
which being its check and its remedy is the only mercy the 
persistent sinner can receive. There is, however, this 
broad distinction between suffering and sin ; sin has in its 
own nature no end but itself and its own increase ; suffer- 
ing is never in this world an end in itself, it is the means 
to an end. And it is impossible to judge of the moral 
character of any means without reference to the object it 
is intended to accomplish ; the wisdom and goodness of the 
means employed, are always relative to the end. The 
Bashi Bazouk mutilating a child for the joy of hearing its 
cries; and the Christian surgeon mutilating a child in 
* See Lecture i. paje 13* 
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order to save it from life-long agony, are both using pre- 
cisely the same means; it is the difference of their ends 
alone that makes the one a devilish and the other a God- 
like deed. To judge then whether the sufferings we wit- 
ness are wise and loving, or needless and cruel, we must 
know for what ends Gkxi is permitting them. Now there 
is no doubt that we are very ignorant of a great many of 
the conditions under which God's moral Cosmos is deve- 
loping, and are almost wholly ignorant of the consumma- 
tion to which the whole is tending*. What we see goiog 
on are parts of processes, evidently organised, — evidently 
therefore means to some end, which we do not see fully, if 
at all. Thus neither knowing all the conditions, the whole 
process, nor the end; how can we judge "whether the means 
employed are necessary or not ? 

We can only argue from those cases which we can ex- 
amine ; we must judge from analogy that the same moral 
cause will cause effects of the same moral character ; and 
we must judge from experience. The physiologist will tell 
you that pain is a beneficial means, warning us against in- 
curring injuries that would be fatal to life, or compelUng 
rest when activity would be dangerous. The philosopher 
will tell you, that death being in a finite world a necessary 
condition of the multiplication and reproduction of life, it 
is a means for multiplying happiness. The moralist knows 
that sorrow is often the means of fitting men for higher 
satisfaction and more worthy joys. Revelation speaks 
the same fact, with how far clearer and nobler utter- 
ance, when it tells us that "It became Him for Whom, 
"and by Whom all things are, in bringing many sons 

* I believe the only declaration in Scripture which clearly bears on 
this consummation is that in 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, which speaks of the 
final victory over and abolition of all enemies, " the last being death." 
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"unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation 
" perfect through suffering." 

In judging then as to what the intention of the Creator 
is, from that mixed state of things which results from so 
much pain and loss, amongst so great an amount of ease 
and happiness ; there is no sounder rule than Paley gives 
us. He says " we must regard those effects alone which 
" are accompanied with the marks of intention." 

Now this rule excludes a very great amount of suffer- 
ing from the question whether God is love, desiring our 
real happiness. It wholly excludes the only true evil, sin : 
for our Revelation plainly tells us sin came into this world 
against the command of God ; and that He is manifesting 
Himself to us in Christ as the destroyer of sin and all the 
fruits of sin. 

Again how much of our unhappiness comes from our 
anxieties and fears. Why is life so weary, full of care for 
our own future and that of others ? why but because we 
will not do as our Father bids us and leave all the future 
to His providing, casting all our cares on Him, and all our 
fears. We will take the burden of the future on ourselves ; 
and so when the trouble we have dreaded comes, it 
crushes us, because the strength we should have had to 
bear it, has been worn out in dreading it: whilst if it 
never comes at all, we have already suffered, several times 
over, as much as if it had come. Now this is our side of 
the matter : but what is God's side ? He bids us not to 
take it : if we will take it, how is He to teach us better ? 
how but by letting us learn by experience, how painful and 
how useless our disobedience and faithlessness is ? 

How large a portion of the misery of the world arises 
from our morbid and exaggerated horror of death : and yet 
it is our own, utterly unreasonable, want of faith that 
r. 16 
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makes up half the sorrow, and all the horror of death. 
Again this misery is not God's doing, it is our own. In 
His Eevelation He has given us the remedy for this feax 
of death, has pressed it upon us with the most loving 
urgency. 

In all these cases the wisdom of the means used de- 
pends on the end that has to be accomplished, and here we 
only see a part of the end: but in raising men to the 
highest happiness they can reach, it is it seems essential 
they should learn to trust and that absolutely. And as far 
as our experience can help us, this is reasonable. We .find 
practically, that this faith in goodness and truth is the 
first step to all nobleness. Before a philanthropist can 
raise a street Arab, he must get the boy's confidence. 
How is God to teach us to trust Him ? He has given us the 
elements of faith, and He bids us exercise it, trusting Him 
as a child does its father. If we obey, we leam more faith 
by our experience of its restful happiness ; if we disobey, 
He teaches us by letting us experience the suffering that 
want of trust brings. 

Paley 8 argument as to the benevolence of the Creator 
is this. When we cannot reconcile all these effects with 
benevolence of design, we must make the few give place to 
the many. When God created the sentient creatures and 
man, either He wished their happiness, or their misery, or 
He was indifferent and unconcerned about it. "If He 
" wished their misery. He might have made sure of it by 
" forming their senses to be as many pains to them, as they 
"are gratifications; or by placing them in the midst of 
" objects so ill-suited to them as to have offended, instead 
" of ministering as they do to their delight Had He been 
"indifferent, we must impute to good fortune alone both 
" our capacities for receiving pleasure^ and the vast supply 
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"of external objects fitted to produce it. But either of 
" these being too great to attribute to accident, nothing re- 
" mains but the first supposition, that when God created 
" man and all the creatures, He designed their happiness 
" and made the provision He has made, for that purpose." 

Here the pessimists come in and say the evil in the 
v^orld far exceeds the good, and its suffering its happiness. 
It is now one of the luxuries of fashionable art to indulge 
in these exaggerations of sadness, and we must therefore 
be on our guard against morbid sentiment here. From 
various causes, and really one of the chief is the amount of 
exertions now made to alleviate suffering, — exertions due 
to the influence of Christ's example, and in themselves un- 
mixed good, — we have got to think of the suffering and 
pain so exclusively, we lose sight of the pleasures, the ease 
and happiness of life ; these are such a matter of course 
they do not excite our interest. We are on the look-out 
for suffering and so we see it ; we are excited by it, and so 
we exaggerate it : we forget how great an amount of real 
happiness is compatible with pain and sorrow. "How 
" terrible it must be," some one said to me the other day, 
" to work in that hospital for incurable children — the very 
"thought of children incurable is so sad, so unnatural*." 
So it is, and does not that show how exceptional it is ? 
Besides, if instead of indulging this sadness you go and 
work there, you will I am told find a merrier set of 
children in it than in any ordinary national school. 

With respect to the sentient creatures, there can be no 
real question to any healthy mind, as to the vast prepon- 
derance of their happiness. Go out with Paley into the 

• Shortly after this was written, the hospital in question had to 
change its name, so many of its inmates were cured. It is now our 
** hospital for sick children." 

16—2 
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open country, listen to the birds, watch the flocks, see the 
myriads of happy creatures which crowd on your view in 
the air alone, " their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, 
" their gratuitous activity, all testifying their joy and exul- 
" tation :" think how these clouds of happiness cover the 
surface of the earth, — and try to think it miserable if you 
can. This is how a modem-thought writer has tried to 
accomplish that miraculous feat : seeing these myriads of 
exulting creatures and wanting to tone down the evident 
fact to the conventional level of woe, he writes "How hapless 
" their lot ! the chill of night will end their dance, sum- 
'' moned at every change of the atmosphere to face aU the 
" solemnities of eternity !" 

Paley goes on to show that even of fallen man it is still 
true, that ease and happiness are the rule, and suflfering 
the exception. "The preponderancy of health and ease 
" over pain and distress is evinced," he says, " by the very 
" notice which calamities excite : what inquiries does the 
"sickness of our friends produce, what conversation their 
" calamities ! this shows the common course of things is in 
" favour of happiness. One great cause of our insensibility 
" to the goodness of the Creator is the very extensiveness 
" of His bounty. When we hear of blessings, we think of 
"uncommon gifts and exceptional happiness. But the 
" common benefits which entirely escape us are the great 
" things, alone so to speak worthy of the care of Providence. 
"Nightly rest and daily bread, the ordinary use of our 
" limbs, our senses and understanding, — these are gifts so 
" important as to admit of no comparison with any other. 
" And a blessing ought to be more satisfactory because of 
" its commonness ; but our selfishness perverts our judge- 
"ment." 

The same argument holds good, in a measure, of the 
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prevalence of the true evil. That there is a sickening 
amount of depravity and wickedness in the world is un- 
questionably true. That still "the d^k places of the 
" earth are full of the habitations of cruelty" is too certain. 
It is equally true, that if evil and cruelty were universal, 
or even as usual as kindness, truth and just dealing, we 
should not be sickened by it*. It is obvious that what 
we generally meet with is kindness, a general though 
inexact veracity, and justice; for this is what men evi- 
dently expect to find ; and their expectation must be the 
fruit of experience, though doubtless it has its roots in 
something much deeper. The evil deeds attract the most 
attention and set us talking the most, because they are 
the exceptions. And why are they so? because of the 
strong influences set by God in this world, and in human 
hearts and human governments, restraining evil and edu- 
cating men to love and justice and self-control : of which 
the chief is the influence of Christ. 

We must bear in mind then, it is, despite the fall, a 

* Here also it is often true we find what we look for. Wordsworth did, 
when he wrote, 

"They speak of men's ingratitude, 

"Kind deeds with deeds, unkind returning: 

"Alas the gratitude of man hath oftener left me mourning." 
Theologians of one school "having placed the state to which the 
"Gospel is designed to raise us far too low, are ohliged, in order to 
"preserve the difference which the Scriptures make between the natural 
** and the Christian state, to represent the natural state of man far lower 
" than it really is : and are led to conclusions contrary to all common 
" sense, speaking of the babe in the cradle as possessing in itself all the 
" elements of a devil : and applying to man even in his state of childhood 
" those descriptions which the Bible gives of men when they have wilfully 
"run into the greatest lengths of corruption.'* These exaggerations of 
man's depravity are examples of human inference from Scripture being 
put in place of the actual Word. Records of the Ministry ^ p. 313, Bev. 
E. T. M. PhiUipps. 
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mixed world we live in, and the evils we have to contend 
against are not the fearfully preponderating things which 
some would have, us believe. And that they are not so, 
because God is visibly restraining them both by grace and 
by punishments. 

But how can we reconcile the presence of evil at all, or 
in any degree, with the Omnipotence of a loving God ? 

The complete answer to this is obviously out of our 
reach: we cannot tell what Infinite Love will do, — in 
working out purposes of many of which we know nothing 
whatever, — ^when it is guided by Infinite Wisdom. But 
there are false opinions of men about these Attributes of 
God, which may be cleared away, in part at least. The 
very division of Grod's completeness and Majesty, into 
distinct attributes, is an opinion forced upon us by the 
limitations of our understandings: if we are to think of 
God at all, we must think of Him as manifested to us, in 
His works and words, first on one side, then on another : 
and we say. Here is the mark of God's love ; there we see 
the footsteps of His justice; in this fulfilment of His 
promise we see His truth ; in that, His wisdom, compas- 
sion or power. And this leads us to imagine there may be 
that conflict between the one and the other attribute, of 
which we are conscious in ourselves, because in us these 
principles are so feeble, and their right application so 
uncertain. But God is One, and His Immensity is One. 
His Love is boundless and eternal because it is the love of 
Omniscient Justice: His Justice must be inexorable because 
it is boundless Love. His wrath against sin is fearful, and 
must be unending, because it is "the wrath of the Lamb" 
— the wrath of unfailiag Compassion. 

What does the Scripture mean by God being Almighty ? 
That He has the power to do and cause to be done all 
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that He wills: and what He wills is determined by His 
truth, justice, wisdom and love. Now a moral Omnipo- 
tence directed by Absolute Truth can never efifect contra- 
dictions. Cudworth demonstrated this long ago, yet the 
objectors go on demanding, "If God be Omnipotent let 
" Him show it by making moral contradictions true." But 
the Scriptures tell us boldly and without any qualification, 
on the one side that God is Almighty, on the other that 
there are things God cannot do : " He cannot deny Him- 
"self." "It ia impossible for God to lie." "Thus when 
" we speak of God's Omnipotence we do not mean He can 
" simply and nakedly do anything that can be stated in 
"words: the language we use is imposed on us by our 
"ignorance*." If we were omnipotent this is what we 
could do; we could make contradictions coincide, — and 
so create a hideous moral chaos : we could make half our 
work give the lie to the other half and so turn it all into 
evil. Yet still we know that self-contradiction is a mark 
of ignorance and imperfect will, not possible to Infinite 
wisdom and truth. 

Now the objection we are considering appears to in- 
volve several contradictions. It asserts that if God were 
Omnipotent and Benevolent, He would have made all His 
creatures perfect at once. But a creature must of necessity 
be finite : an infinite creature is a contradiction in terms. 
A finite creature cannot be absolutely perfect ; for as none 
of its capacities or faculties are infinite, when it has 
reached their full perfection it is still infinitely removed 
from (Jod's perfection. It may be relatively perfect, if it 
has no desire beyond those limits, but then it has no hope 
of progress and no ideal of God. It seems that this is 
enough for the happiness of the non-reasoning creatures. 
* Canon Mozley. 
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For us God has chosen the higher happiness of unending 
progress. To enjoy this we must have an Ideal, we must 
long to approach it; we must have dissatisfaction and 
pain when we are not approaching it. 

Again this objection demands that by virtue of God's 
Omnipotence, He should create moral beings absolutely 
incapable of doing wrong: and that is a contradiction. 
For you will remember our highest happiness consists in 
the fulfilment of our moral relations : and the essence of 
moral relations and therefore of moral satisfaction is that 
we freely consent to and choose their fulfilment To be 
moral beings and to have this highest happiness we must 
be free to choose, and therefore free to refuse, free to fulfil 
or not to fulfil the moral relation. Otherwise the affec- 
tion is not moral but mechanical : the joy consists in the 
freedom; and the possession of freedom to choose the 
best and the highest, is inseparable from the power of 
choosing wrongly. If you take firm hold of this truth the 
difficulty vanishes : for to say, that if God were at once all 
powerful, benevolent and wise. He would have made all 
His creatures incapable of falling, is to say He would have 
made no moral creatures at all : that is He would never 
have imparted to other beings any of His own perfection, 
nor made any in His own likeness. 

This goes on the assumption, which Stuart Mill (who 
chiefly urged it) invariably took for granted ; that if God 
were all wise and all good. He would certainly act as Mill 
himself, with ,his partial knowledge and limited wisdom, 
would have acted had he the same power. You will have 
little difficulty I imagine in concluding that the parallel 
leads to a non-sequitur. Our judgement of what it is wise 
and good to do, varies with our knowledge. We find out 
all the conditions and circumstances we can, judge and act 
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accordingly: if we knew all, we sljould almost certainly 
judge and therefore act in some respects differently. That 
Grod has not chosen for men, nor dealt with them, as we 
should had we His power without His wisdom and foresight, 
not only does not prove He is less benevolent than we are, 
but it necessarily follows from the fact of God's perfect 
knowledge, wisdom and love, that "His ways are not as 
" our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts." 

Here perhaps I ought to name another objection of 
Mill's. He says the use of means is inconsistent with 
Omnipotence. We use means because we cannot ac- 
complish our ends by simply willing them. We use 
machines because we cannot cause cloth to be made by a 
wish: we use cloth because we cannot make ourselves 
warm by simply choosing warmth. If we were omnipo- 
tent we should need no means, and should therefore use 
none. Hence if God were Omnipotent He would never 
use any means, but all would be done by miracle. 

Consider then what sort of world we should be in, if 
creation had been completed and made perfect at once 
without 'means.' ♦There would be nothing for us to do; 
for if God used no means, we could use none. There 
would be nothing for us to know; for all our knowledge 
consists in tracing out the processes by which results are 
brought about. There would be no revelation in creation 
to us, for no moral qualities can be displayed to minds 
such as ours without processes. Such a universe would not 
have discovered to us God's wisdom: His wonderful 
patience would be wholly unknown : there would be no 
relations to be sought out and felt by us, for these also are 
means; and therefore His justice would have nothing to 

* See above, Lecture v. p. 128. 
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do. To finite minds like ours, God and His glory would 
be unrevealed. 

This use of God's absolute power is therefore forbidden 
by His love : and now God so does His works of creation 
that we can learn from them, and delight in the wisdom 
with which they are constructed. He so does His work of 
sustaining, governing, raising us, that we can see and copy 
His modes of working, and little by little become morally 
fellow- workers with God in freely communicating to others 
what we receive out of His fulness ; teaching and raising 
others as He teaches and raises us. And in the same way 
with the spiritual work of sanctifying men in the likeness 
of Christ. God carries on this work by means, that His 
people may learn from it and copy it, by bringing love and 
purity to bear on others, as Christ's love and holiness has 
been brought to bear on them, and so be trained to be- 
come themselves channels of His grace to others. 

To say then that if God were Omnipotent He would 
use no means ; is to say that Omnipotence is inconsistent 
with His imparting any of His own wisdom, love and 
holiness to finite creatures. It is to say that if God were 
Omnipotent, He must needs be as impatient as we are. 
Yet patience and long-sufifering are not signs of weakness 
even amongst ourselves : and if the Infinite God is pleased 
to communicate thus with His finite creatures, must He 
not be infinitely patient with them* ? 

And so we come to the second class of diflSculties, 
which lie both against the ways of Providence, and the 
doings of God as told us in the Scriptures : it is alleged 
that multitudes are so placed in this world that they can- 
not help sinning, and therefore ought not to be punished: 

* See Isaiah Ivii. 15, 16; Bom. xv. 5; Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7; 2 Pet. iii. 
9, 15. 
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that innocent persons suffer for the sins of others, as much, 
often more than the offenders. It is the old charge, that 
the ways of the Lord are ' not equal/ 

The question here then is of the relation established 
between sin and suffering, and of the moral use of sorrow 
and pain. If we fairly grasp the truth, that sin is the only 
true evil, the one misery, the living death ; which by the 
law of our nature* must grow worse the longer it is in- 
dulged in, — ^worse in the individual and in the society ; — 
then whatever checks this evil and hinders its growth, will 
be seen to be the truest mercy. And because God is Love, 
we may be sure this is what He will maintain, — constant 
punishment for continuous sin. There is no moral diffi- 
culty in this. It is because God willeth not the death of 
the sinner, that He always punishes sin, until the will 
repenting turns back from evil, and desiring to obey, 
escapes from death and lives. And even if we receive the 
doctrine that after death there can be no such effectual 
repentance as this ; yet whilst there can be growth in evil, 
it is a mercy that growth should be checked. Or is it 
demanded that God shall show His love in the next world, 
by enabling men to be selfish without loss, traitors without 
shame, false without contempt, murderers without re- 
morse? 

That many are so placed in this world they cannot but 
sin, and therefore ought not to be punished, proceeds on two 
false assumptions. First, that evil done involuntarily or 
in entire ignorance is sin ; and secondly, that God punishes 
it as if it were sin. The Scriptures expressly affirm that 
God's judgement determines the guilt, innocence, and 
righteousness of each one, by that rule of right which each 

* See above, Lecture viii^ p. 206, Law of habit. 
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knows, and breaks or obeys, and not by any higher or 
lower law*. 

But it is said the innocent and wicked are constantly 
in the Old Testament involved in the same punishment; 
men, women and children given up to the same indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

But is death the same punishment to all ? Here for one 
example we are told of a race that has become so vile, it 
can hand down only a vile and polluted life to its coming 
generations : we are told of a comiption so great, that they 
cannot but be thoroughly immoral themselves, and de- 
graders of the tribes near themf. There is a new hypo- 
thesis, — some will tell you a new science, — called 'heredity;' 
which explains why such vices as those in which the 
Canaanitish races were steeped, are handed down to gene- 
ration after generation in tainted health and diseased 
appetites. Whether the explanation prove true or not; 
about the general fact of such transmission there is no 
question. How then is such a race and its unborn gene- 
rations to be delivered ? By death : they must not grow 
up to be corrupt and propagators of corruption amongst 
mankind. These children must not live on earth, under 
conditions which would make moral life unattainable for 
them. Remembering that moral evil, or the being con- 
trary to God*s Holiness, is the only true misery, it will 
appear highly probable, that the removal of all these hosts 
from a world where their progress must have been to evil, 
to a world where progress in evil might be checked, and 
where temptation and opportunities for the indulgence of 
depraved appetites must be wanting, was the greatest, if 

* Bomans ii. ; Luke xii. 47, 48. 

t Genesis xv. 16, stiU a possibility of improTement ; Lev. zviii. 
25 — 30 ; Deut. iz. 4, 5 ; xyiii. 9 — 12, become impossible. 
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not the only mercy they were capable of receiving then. 
This class of difficulties arises from the false estimate we 
make of good and evil. We count the body's death the 
greatest of evils, and indulgence in wickedness of compara- 
tively little consequence. God sees diflferently, and He, 
without whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, chooses 
for us all what is best. 

And so He often chooses for the innocent child, and for 
those who are striving to follow Him — quite as often as 
for those who are refusing to obey Him, — sorrow, pain and 
death. Consider what sorrow is caused by — some broken 
or interrupted relation. But it seems that if we are to 
have any genuine joy in fulfilled relations, we must have 
sorrow when they cease ; if no other, then sorrow for the 
loss of that which was our joy, — for the breach of that 
most dear custom of living together. We cry to stay here 
and to have our dear ones stay. But our Father has a 
higher school and other work than this world affords, and 
He will not sacrifice their good to our misjudging affection, 
nor our growth to our self-indulgence. We spoil our own 
pleasure and cry aloud it is cruel that all things are not 
still made pleasant to us. "But this confused world of 
" good and evil, is the right arena and true training school 
" for battle, enterprise, and patience, for all the active and 
"indeed all the passive virtues. The baseness, stupidity, 
"folly, injustice, suffering and wreck of the world, are a 
" splendid challenge to strength, diligence, endurance, faith, 
" wisdom, to all sublime and manly qualities.* " 

Part of these difficulties arise also from our not com- 
prehending the nature of the happiness God is preparing 
for us. In preparing us for it, the Holy Spirit says that 
** Patience must have her perfect work in us, that we may 
* Pessimism and its Antidote, 
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"be perfect and entire, wanting nothing." "No," we 
answer, " we cannot endure to see patience so tried in those 
" we love, by such sufiferings : we do not see what good it 
" can do, — ^and so we know it is needless." 

But what if patience, endurance, submission, faith and 
obedience, are not only essential as lessons we must learn 
in order to be fit for the kingdom of Heaven ; but are also 
themselves parts of the true heaven, parts of the heavenly 
joy ? What if the joy of Heaven is nothing else than the 
being more and yet more what Christ is ; what if it be to 
share in the self-sacrificing work of His kingdom, — ^to be 
made true Kings and Priests unto God and for men ? Is 
it not self-evident, that to share such happiness as that, 
we must be patient as God is patient ? What if without 
these lessons fully learnt and these habits completely 
formed in us, it would be mere torture to be called to that 
height of self-sacrifice, for the evil and unthankfiil as well 
as for the good, which is necessarily included in being 'like 
'Christ'? What if, until we are made perfect through 
suffering, rooted in faith, patience and love, we are in- 
capable of feeling that joy of self-sacrifice and self-abnega- 
tion which is at once the work and the happiness of the 
true King and Priest ? What if, till then, we are incapable 
of receiving that fulness of spiritual life, which will turn 
what is now mere suffering and shame, into joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory ? 

This then being the happiness which our Father 
chooses for us, the needful schooling is painful because we 
are fallen. It requires effort, and we are weak: it de- 
mands self-control, and we are self-indulgent. It requires 
us to live for God in Christ, and we would so willingly live 
for ourselves. And often we would willingly give up the 
blessedness to be let off the education. But because our 
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Father is loving and wise, He chooses for us, giving us the 
conflict with its suffering, its consolations, and its victory ; 
instead of that quiescence in evil which is defeat and 
death. 

The last class of difficulties are those which relate to 
God's future dealings with the impenitent. 

Now in considering these, it is obvious we can form no 
real judgement on the matter, unless we know i. what 
they will be ; and ii. what they ought to be : nor can any 
difficulty arise here, until we have distinct information on 
both these points, and then find that the second disagrees 
with the first. 

Of the first we can cleariy know nothing apart from 
God's own revelation. All that the Scriptures tell us on 
this matter we accept as the facts : 'but these statements 
are few in number, contained in scattered and often 
isolated texts, mostly expressed in parables or in what is 
evidently figurative language, and, in general, obviously 
and designedly incomplete. Now in collating and com- 
paring these, divines have done, what scientific men are al- 
ways doing with their facts — completed them by hypo- 
theses and theories of their own : and then like too many 
professors of other sciences, they have taught these infer- 
ences and opinions of their own, as an actual part of the 
Divine statement. And it is the various human opinions 
that have thus clustered around the inspired sayings, 
which have caused a great, perhaps the greatest part of 
these difficulties ; we have been so used to receive one or 
other of them as a part of revealed truth, that it is now 
not less difficult than necessary to distinguish between the 
two. And it is to be wished that our Teachers would 
more generally use the precaution Rudolph Virchow* urges 
* Freedom of Science in the State. 
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on the teachers of human science ; and " putting forth first 
"what is actually known" by being explicitly stated in 
Scripture, " and then if they make inferences or theories, 
" always say, ' Observe, this is not proved, it is my opinion, 
"'my theory/" 

Not less valuable for yourselves, in considering such 
opinions or interpretations of Scripture, would be the 
application of Sir John Herschels rule*. Those pas- 
sages of Scripture, which according to your own received 
opinion, ought not to say what they do say, are just those 
that should be kept ever present in your minds ; as be- 
longing to the class of passages which serve as guides to 
further growth in knowledge. It is not enough that cer- 
tain passages seem distinctly to support that opinion, 
whilst not expressly stating it in a completed proposition, 
until we have ascertained the opinion is supported by 
every passage which bears on the subject, and is in har- 
mony with the whole tenor of Revelation. 

As examples of such opinions I would name that 
which aflSrms that all possibility of repentance is ended by 
the death of the body : that the moment before death re- 
pentance was still possible to the worst and most hardened 
of sinners : that the moment after death, — incurred it may 
be in obedience to duty or in generous self-sacrifice, — re- 
pentance and the longing to do God's will are for ever im- 
possible even to the quite unhardened offender. 

Moral science evidently can give us no light here: 
science knows nothing of what can or cannot be under new 
conditions of which we have and can have no experience in 

* " These are the facts which according to received theories ought not 
*' to happen : and which should therefore be kept ever present in our 
•* minds as belonging to the class of facts which serve as a clue to fresh 
" discoveries." 
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this life. But moral probability is against it : it seems to 
assume that repentance — that is the renouncing of sin and 
turning back to God — is so far a physical function that 
it is impossible to a spirit that has been disembodied in 
death ; whereas we know it is a spiritual action. Scrip- 
ture nowhere asserts it*: "it indeed nowhere asserts or 
" implies that repentance and renewal to holiness are pos- 
"sible after death to those who have thrown away the 
" opportunities given them of seeking them in this life"f"." 
All that analogy can tell us seems to be, that they who 
have lost the opportunity and time for education, cannot 
afterwards gain it. And — as the being made like Christ is 
the salvation ordained for us — if nothing whatever of the 
mind of Christ is formed in us in this world, where we are 
taught He was made perfect through suffering, we cannot 
tell that it ever will be formed in us : all we know is that 
NOW is the day of this salvation. 

The opinion which chiefly creates this difficulty, is that 
which affirms that the punishment of the wicked is un- 
ending. This also contains two statements: i. the posi- 
tive fact that the wicked are punished, plainly taught in 
Scripture: ii. the negative completion of that fact, that 
punishment will never in any measure aid their recovery, 
and will never therefore end ; which cannot be so plainly 
taught in Scripture, because there is a difference of opinion 
amongst the teachers of the church upon it. Now this is 
a question on which moral science can give no light at all. 
We have seen what is the inevitable conclusion of that l|iw 
of habit which determines the limit of our natural ca- 

* The passage on which it is built, in Eceles. xi. 3, has in the connec- 
tion in which it stands no obvious relation to this subject : verse 5 is more 
pertinent to it, as a warning not to be wise above what is written. 

t The Christian Hope. 

P. 17 
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pacity for mortil growth*. But what may be possible under 
the new and spiritual power of Christ's kingdom, is as 
much beyond the ken of moral science, as the capacities of 
a growing plant are beyond calculation by the laws of dy- 
namics. The question turns entirely on the meaning and 
right interpretation of certain passages of Scripture ; and 
it does not properly come into our question at all. It is 
not our business now, it certainly never can be mine, to de- 
cide on the right translation and true import of individual 
passages of Scripture. I do not know whether the distinc- 
tion is clear to you. There is no difference of opinion 
in the churches, as to those great foundations of our 
Christian faith, the evidences for which we have been ex- 
amining : that is, of our real condition now, and of what 
God has done and is doing for our deliverance. These 
things do not turn on the exact meaning of isolated pas- 
sages ; they are revealed to us in facts, — facts of personal 
experience and of human history, — they are revealed to us 
in the prophecies and types of the Old Testament, in the 
life and mind and works of Christ, recorded in the New. 
Into these facts we both may and are bound to search, 
that we may hopefully yield ourselves up to God's work for 
us, and willingly do His will. 

But the question what God will do ages hence, with 
men under entirely different conditions, conditions of ex- 
istence not yet experienced, and therefore not only un- 
known but unimaginable ; this is a question which it doea 
not the least concern us to know, and on which we can 
have neither external nor internal evidence by which to. 
judge, either what God will do, or what He ought to do. 
The conditions of moral existence in those future aeons are 
unknown, and probably incommunicable : for we have no 
* Lecture viii., page 206. 
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experience either of what it is to be without a material 
body, or of what it will be to Kve in the resurrection or 
spiritual body. Of the conditions of the new Heavens and 
new Earth, which follow the second resurrection, we know 
nothing : of the efifect of these new conditions on moral 
beings, we cannot even imagine. But the one condition 
which in all these changes remains unchangeable is God's 
Holiness, Righteousness, and Love : and that Unchange- 
ableness Ls enough — more than enough — for us to rest in. 
How God will deal with His rebellious creatures in their 
new conditions, it is impossible for us to imagine, because 
we can form no opinion at all as to what treatment will be 
the best for them. 

But it seems men are rejecting the whole Revelation 
of God in Christ, and refusing to consent to His sancti- 
fying work in themselves, because " they will have nothing 
" to do with a God, as long as He is one who sends the 
" many to Tartarus, the few to heaven." In other words 
they are rejecting His love and resisting His will now, 
although they see it to be now good, holy, and loving; 
because they think, or some other people say, that in ages 
to come He will be doing something, which to their pre- 
sent judgement will not be loving, good or holy. Instead 
that is of reasoning from what they do know to what they 
do not know, they insist on reasoning from what they do 
not and cannot know, to what they do or might know. 
And they call this folly rational and moral although it is 
in a matter of the highest importance, on a question 
which dominates the whole course of their lives, and 
which, on their own premises, is of endless importance not 
only to themselves but to all they influence. 

But it will be said our ignorance is not absolute. 
There are positive statements made in the Scripture con- 

17—2 
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ceming the future state of the wicked, of which some are 
morally incredible, and some are irreconcilable. The ques- 
tion then what the Scriptures teach, turns on the exact 
meaning and extent of these statements. It is impossible 
to determine either, on any rational principle of criticism, 
until we have ascertained 

i. what is the sense of the original words used to ex- 
press the duration and the nature of this punishment, as 
gathered from a careful comparison of all the passages in 
which those words are used* ; 

ii. in what sense the words were used by the speaker 
or writer in each case ; 

iii. what meaning they would convey to the hearers, 
on the actual spot where they were spoken. 

And then all the statements of Scripture that bear, 
directly or indirectly or by allusion, on this subject, thus 
accurately ascertained and rightly interpreted, must be 
brought together, compared, weighed, giving to each its 
proportionate force ; so that from the whole we may judge 
what and how much has been revealed concerning the 
final condition of the impenitent. And surely the very 
statement of the process needed, — which is nothing more 
than is required to determine the exact meaning of a dis- 
puted passage in Plato, or of an ancient term in our own 

* If the Greek word aldjvios were uniformly equivalent to the English 
* eternal,' there would be little question as to most of these passages. 
But it is not. "Aldfvios is not equal to * eternal' in Eomans xvi. 25 ; and 
** it comes to an end in Heb. ix. 26." (See Bevised Version.) Thus it 
would seem that ^aldjvios* is not so much meant to convey to us the 
simple algebraic notion of * unending time/ as to open to us in perspec- 
tive a long vista down succeeding epochs or ages ; each doubtless a further 
Bevelation of God to His creatures, each epoch created by His power and 
directed by His will, and coming to an end in His time, when the new 
one is at hand. 
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law-books, — I say the mere statement is enough to show 
that the conclusion come to is only approximately true. 

You will find most of these passages collected in 
Canon Farrar's Eternal Hope. He cotoplains bitterly of 
the error of insisting on the literal truth of individual pas- 
sages, and of insisting too much on their absolute truth. 
There is no doubt such a danger, if you emphasize some 
figurative texts and neglect others. But I do not think 
you will ever find any satisfaction in the opposite course, 
of weakening the force of Scripture words and trying to 
make out they mean less than they seem to mean. I 
believe most of this class of difficulties would be done 
away with, if we could bring ourselves to accept all these 
passages, as not only true in a sense, but as absolutely and 
transcendently true ; true now, true in all past time, true 
for ever : and to emphasize, if any, then those which on 
our own view ought not to say what they actually do say. 
These passages would fall, thus taken, into three classes. 
Those which speak of the final judgement, and separation, 
as Matt. XXV. 31—46 ; Rev. xx. 11—13, 15. Those which 
speak of the end of death itself, as Rev. xx. 14 ; xxL 4 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 25, 26*. Those which speak of the restitution 
of all things, as in Acts iii. 21 ; Heb. ii. 8 ; and so often in 
the prophets. 

So taken they will appear irreconcilable. Well, the 
apparent irreconcilableness of these different statements 
in Scripture, is a phenomenon we constantly meet with in 
science. Two sides of some great fact continually appear 
to us contradictory because we are without the whole fact, 
the further truth, which if known would harmonize them"|". 

* ' Eternal death * is a term never used in Scripture ; only the * second 
« death.' 

t See for one instance of this, Lecture v., p. 132. 
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What then do the opposing sciences do ? deny each other's 
facts ? never. Th^ir students continue to investigate both 
sets of facts, and suspend their judgement as to the point 
of reconciliation. So surely divines should do here. 

And this is what our church has done. The two 
creeds in which she authoritatively bids her laity confess 
the faith teach us to " believe in the resurrection of the 
" body and the life everlasting," — " the life of the world to 
" come ": nothing is said of eternal death. " The confession 
"of our Christian faith commonly called the creed of 
" St Athanasius " has not the authority of a creed set forth 
by a General Council ; it is a hymn. And as we receive it 
on our own church's authority we must receive it in our 
church's sense. Now the deliberate removal of the forty- 
second Article of faith cannot honestly be taken as any- 
thing short of a deliberate refusal to decide this question. 
That Article as framed in 1552 was as follows. Its title 
was, " That all men shall not be saved, at the length." 
" They also are worthy of condemnation, who endeavour at 
" this time to restore the dangerous opinion, that all men, 
" be they never so ungodly, shall at length be saved, when 
" they have suffered pains for their sins, a certain time, ap- 
" pointed by God's justice." It was deliberately removed 
ten years later : the Eeformers, led by Archbishop Parker, 
refused, in conformity with the sixth Article, to pronounce 
judgement on this matter. 

If, turning from the authoritative voice of our church, 
you seek among her foremost teachers, you will meet with 
that difference of opinion which leaves us practically with- 
out any certain decision. You will find a summary of 
these opinions in the last chapter of Canon Farrar's work 
on Eternal Hope; aud in a very valuable letter from 
Prof. Plumptre in the appendix. And again the only con- 
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elusion you can come to is, that the eternal duration of 
punishment is a matter we cannot decide because it is not 
revealed. 

There is another way of learning to understand God's 
word than these two. It is by asking for and hearkening 
to the teaching of the Holy Spirit, guiding us into all 
truth. But it is surely not necessary to show^, that on this 
question we cannot dare to ask for the Spirit's teaching. 
That Divine Teacher leads the humble believer to the per- 
ception of those truths, which are at the time profitable for 
his sanctification or needful for the present guidance of his 
steps. We know what His answer is to questions of 
curiosity : " What is that to thee ? follow thou Me.'' 

But here we must take heed to the exact limits of the 
question which is thus left unrevealed. We have seen 
that the misery of the wicked, — which we call their pun- 
ishment, — is the wickedness itself. As long as men go on 
consciously, or wilfully, or willingly resisting God s will, so 
long they will be miserable, because that resistance is 
their misery. " It is an awful thing to think that this 
" feeble individuality of ours, the oflfspring of God's Person- 
*' ality, should have some power, and even more will than 
"power, to close its door against Him and keep house 
" without Him*." But our own conscious experience tells 
us, this is what we can do. 

" As long as a man can believe that hell is the punish- 
" ment of sin, arbitrarily fixed by God's justice, he hopes to 
" be let off and forgiven of God somehow. But the end 
"and the wages of sin — ^not the punishment — is death. 
" Every time a man sins he is earning those wages, travel- 
"ling to that end. Your sins are killing you by inches. 
"Every sin you commit with your body shortens your 
♦ Tlumat Wingfold, CwraU. 
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" bodily life : every sin you commit with your mind, every 
" act of folly, stupidity, wilful ignorance, helps to destroy 
"your mind; and leaves you dull, silly, devoid of right 
"reason. Every sin you commit with your spirit — each 
" sin of passion and temper, envy and malice, pride and 
"vanity, extravagance and selfishness — helps to destroy 
" your spiritual life and to leave you bad ; more, and yet 
" more unable to do the right and avoid the wrong, and to 
"discover right from wrong; and that last is spiritual 
"death. 

" Sinner, dream not of escaping punishment. You are 
"being punished now, for you are punishing yourself: and 
" you will continue to be punished for ever, for you will be 
" punishing yourself for ever, as long as you go on doing 
" wrong, and breaking the laws God has set to body, mind 
" and spirit*." 

"If," Professor Plumptre writes, "if the punishment 
" comes as the natural consequence of sin ; if the enduring 
" pain be the 

"Memory of evil seen at last 
" As evil, hateful, loathsome ; 

"then I cannot see how it can be otherwise than ever- 
" lasting. Christian Theology knows no Lethe to steep 
" the soul in forgetfulness of its own past ; and if the sin 
"be not forgotten then the remembrance of sin must 
" throughout the ages be an element of pain and sorrow. 
"Experience indeed teaches that the penitent, in whom 
" that pain is keenest, finds it not incompatible with peace 
" and joy even now.... I hold that it is at variance with our 
" belief in God's eternal Love and Eighteousness, to assume 
" that any created will can be fixed in evil by a divine 
" decree, coming at the close of a few months or years of 

* Charles Kingsley. 
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"an imperfect probation. And therefore that Scripture, 
" reason, and analogy, alike lead to the belief that we must 
" supplement the idea of probation by that of discipline 
" and education, which is begun in this life, but to which 
" we can set no time limits. The will in its imperishable 
" gift of freedom may frustrate God^s education hereafter, 
"as it frustrates it here. But if it does so, it is because 
" it is kicking against the pricks of the longsuflfering that 
"is leading it to repentance; and there, as here, it may 
"accept an endless punishment, — and find peace in the 
"acceptance*." 

This, then, is the question, will any of the human race 
persistently rebel against God's holy will for ever ? Will 
the strong man armed keep his goods for ever ? And this 
is what the Scriptures do not reveal, and our church has 
not decided. Is it worth while — is it wise or true to have 
any opinion upon it? This however we do know: the 
Father has kept the times and seasons of the future in His 
own hands. And the most rebellious and stubborn of the 
human race are far safer, infinitely safer in His Hands, 
than in those opinions of the most loving and tender of 
men, who would fain make haste to decide what will be 
best for their brethren ; for He alone is Unchangeable f, 
He alone is Just and Holy Love. 

* Letter from Prof. Plumptre, Appendix to Eternal Hope. 

t The unchaDgeableness of a Righteous Governor is inconsistent with 
His acting in the same manner under changed circumstances and to 
changed hearts. The unchangeableness which assures us God will never 
make wickedness compatible with peace and satisfaction in His creatures, 
assures us also He can never will the death of the sinner. 
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LECTIJEE X. 

MARKS OF REVELATION AND INSPIRATION IN THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

"/« God f,e Revealer? Can He reveal? Can He make us hww 
what He is, how we are related to Him, what we are ? Bibles, creeds, 
holiest traditions of tlie Church, all answer yes ; He only does or can 
reveal anything^ 

F. D. Maurice, Claims of tlie Bible and Science. 

We come now to the last, the most important, and the 
fullest portion of Christian evidences, to those proofs of the 
superhuman and Divine origin of our Revelation and of 
the objective reality of the supernatural events it declares 
to us, which are aflforded both by the contents of the 
Revelation itself, and by the record of them which is 
contained in our Scriptures. These are so manifold, I can 
only attempt to enumerate a few^ of them, trying so to 
classify them as to help you to study them for yourselves, 
and to clear away some of the current objections against 
them. First then we have to consider the evidence 
that these Revelations are from God to us ; and that the 
record of them contained in the Bible is substantially 
authentic, the writers having been inspired and overruled 
by God in what they set down as from Him< 
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Secondly the critical and historical evidences of the 
substantial truthfulness of the Scripture histories. 

And lastly the evidence from the Divine character of 
Christ Himself, and from the results of His coming. 

You will observe that these are three entirely distinct 
and independent classes of evidence. The failure of proof 
for the first would not in any degree weaken the evidences 
for the second. The mere want of absolute proof of the 
authenticity of the Scripture history, could not affect the 
evidence we have that the Eevelations embodied in that 
history are Divine. Neither will any incompleteness in the 
proof of the two first, take aught from the completeness of 
the last. They are cumulative in their results, because 
they are independent in their sources. 

We will take the first to-day. We assert the two-fold 
fact that God has revealed Himself to us, as our Personal 
Creator, Kedeemer, and Sanctifier, speaking to the fathers 
through the Prophets in sundry portions and in divers 
manners; and speaking to us in His Son. We assert 
direct Eevelation and actual Inspiration. How can we 
prove either ? 

Do not think I am trifling if I remind you here once 
more of a rule that may well be called a truism. Our 
religion is a historical and an existing fact, and a fact of 
the first magnitude in its past and its present results. 
The question we are considering is not its existence but its 
origin, how it came to exist and spread. And here only 
two hypotheses are possible. For it professes to have its 
origin in certain direct communications from God to man ; 
and it is based on facts concerning God, which are of such 
a nature that they can only be known to men by Revela- 
tion. Therefore either it does contain a true communica- 
tion from God, or it has its origin in some idol of the 
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human mind. The first hypothesis axlequately accounts 
for the phenomena of its growth, and their historic results. 
It remains for those who reject this explanation, to supply 
an equally adequate explanation of all these facts on the 
second hypothesis. If the latter hjrpothesis is true the 
marks of a human origin cannot fail to be found in the 
contents of the supposed Eevelation, or in the circum- 
stances of its growth and transmission. But if these are 
such as preclude the possibility of a merely human origin, 
it remains that it must be Divine. 

The method in which these Eevelations are given us 
in the Bible is such, as to afford us evidence of this kind 
in the greatest abundance and variety. 

It tells us of God's converse with men, making Himself 
known in His relations to them, as Creator, Governor, 
Protector, Kedeemer and Sanctifier. All these relations of 
God to men involve answering relations of men to God; 
the visible universe is not more full of these answering, 
marks, than is the heart of man. 

But the Bible also records the answering converse of 
men with God. It shows us incidentally, and for the most 
part in their own words, the inner religious life of the men 
of old who received these Revelations of God, and responded 
to them. These Revelations were not given once for all, 
but unfolded one by one to successive generations. Does 
the resultant religious life correspond to this ? Does the 
worship and communion with God ascribed to Abraham, 
Moses, David, Isaiah, correspond to the communication 
said to be made to each respectively? No human in- 
genuity could prevent incongruities here. 

To enter into these successive Revelations, and get at 
the full significance of each, we must be able to realize 
the spiritual condition of those to whom they were mad^ 
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And that we may rightly understand their response, we 
must know so much of their history as will enable us to 
enter into their circumstances, and to receive the message 
as they would receive it, who had it uncompleted. This 
the histories and the biographies of the Bible enable us to 
do, thus opening to us a new set of tests historical, moral 
and spiritual. 

But even apart from direct Kevelation, we are not left 
without sufficiently clear indications that the Power which 
causes the Cosmos does design communication with our 
minds, and revelation to us of a spiritual presence under- 
lying its phenomena. We have already seen that the 
phenomena of our own consciousness and of the visible 
world are, and have always been, revelations to minds con- 
stituted like ours of a purpose, wisdom, and power that 
are indefinitely superhuman. We found- a visible universe 
saturated through and through with those marks of fore- 
sight, patience and skill, which we can only legitimately 
class as marks of mind, and which do address our minds. 
We found conscience revealing to us a moral law of right 
and wrong the sanction of which is certainly not from our- 
selves or from men ; whilst a moral law so inevitably 
demands a moral Lawgiver, that the idea of the first in- 
cludes the second. We found these revelations apparently 
embodied in all the phenomena which we can study of set 
purpose ; being far too much, too varied in manifestation, 
and too unanimous in testimony, to be attributed to acci- 
dental coincidence by any fair scientific mind. 

But whilst these revelations form an actual communi- 
cation to the human race ; whilst their voice is powerful 
enough to arouse attention and awe ; while they go far 
enough to awaken a growing, — often an intense desire and 
yearning to learn more and more definitely what this 
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Mighty Being is, they are too vague and mysterious to 
satisfy them. 

The law of continuity of developement then appears 
here to demand a continuous and progressive revelation. 
Arguing from what God has done, (according to the theory 
of developement which in the domain of mind seems 
certainly true), in awakening capacities and resultant 
desires in His sentient creatures; and then bending the 
efforts thus roused to the pushiug on that progressive 
developement, which will at once secure the satisfaction of 
those first desires and awakea capacities for still higher 
ones ; — ^arguing from what Gfod has done to what He will 
do ; we must have expected, that having thus deliberately 
and of set purpose awakened in the human heart the 
desire to know Himself and to have communication with 
Him, He would in due time and measure satisfy that 
desire. Two other considerations strengthen this con- 
clusion. The fall of man, — his all but inevitable dis- 
obedience to the law of conscience, has made a fresh reve- 
lation needful to tell us how the Lawgiver will deal with 
sinful creatures suffering under those penalties of broken 
laws, which acting uninterruptedly must reverse develope- 
ment into degradation. And this agrees with the object 
of our Revelation, which is to make known to us God as 
the Redeemer, and " historically to prepare for %nd finally 
"to consummate that Redemption" to the necessity, 
efficiency, and reasonableness of which moral science so 
strongly testifies. And ftirther, even for a normal and 
unbroken upward developement, a progressive revelation 
would be needed. It is historically certain that it is the 
moral and religious convictions which prevail in any com- 
munity, that mainly determine their actions and therefore 
the level of their condition*. If therefore the condition of 
* Bunsen's God in History ^ Book i, see §§ 7, 8, 9. 

P. 18 
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men is to be raised, if they themselves are to be raised, 
their religious convictions and their moral standard must 
become purer, more definite and higher. 

Thus our divine Revelation does not come before us as 
an abrupt arbitrary or abnormal interference with the na- 
tural course of human developement : but rather as the 
necessary condition, the natural continuance of a Purpose 
otherwise made known to us ; it comes to us as an orderly 
spiritual developement, stamped with that character which 
distinguishes Grod's works from men's, — ^the endless living 
growth from the finished production. It is supernatural 
only if we confine natural to ' physical ' processes : it is its 
entire absence that would be unnatural, an abnormal 
breach of continuity in the moral world. Can the same 
be said of the means by which it professes to be given — 
inspiration? To some extent we think it can. Inspira- 
tion assumes two facts, God's directly communicating 
thoughts and purposes to the souls of men, and mens 
receiving, comprehending and embracing these thoughts and 
purposes. There is nothing unnatural in these assump- 
tions. It would be absurd to assume that God's infinity 
forbids His communicating directly with the finite minds 
of men as readily as we have seen He does address their 
minds indirectly through the dumb show of visible se- 
quences, yisible beauty, and directly in conscience. It 
would be absurd to assume that He Who has given us the 
power of revealing our thoughts and purposes to each 
other in definite language, and of recording them for 
foUovnng generations, cannot Himself reveal any truth de- 
finitely and directly, if He vnll, or cause it to be faithfully 
recorded and transmitted, either with substantial or with 
literal correctness if that should be more fitting. 

On the other hand, that men have a capacity for re- 
ceiving such communications from other than human 
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sources has been recognized, and recorded, rightly or 
wrongly, in this very word inspiration. " Inspiration," our 
dictionaries tell us, " is the breathing of thoughts, actions, 
" or movements into the soul, by a Superior Power*." Or 
it is " an overpowering impression of any truth, made upon 
" the mind by God." In one or other of these senses the 
word has been used by secular writers, both ancient and 
modem, just as positively as it is used by Christians. 
Socrates avowed his dependence on it. Homer and Virgil 
begin their poems by calling on the Muse to reveal the 
hidden but divine Cause of the human woes they desire to 
sing. Voltaire acknowledged the reality of this experience 
when he reminds his friend Chabanon-(-, " you know that it 
" is necessary to receive inspiration, ' et ne la jamais cher- 
" cher.' " The word ' person ' itself is said to be a record of 
the same experience, " A person," says Lange, " is one to 
" whom a distinct function is given, e.g. as to a character in 
" a play." " A person is a being per quam sonat Spiritus ; 
" one inspired by God and called by Him to a distinct func- 
" tion in the worldf." However this may be, the constant 
use of the term iuspiration shows there must be some fact of 
human experience underlying and causing its use. I think 
all who have thought out any important subject, and 
gained some new light on it for themselves, will be con- 
scious that what has happened has been something of this 
kind. They have studied the facts laid before them, com- 
pared them together, found the conclusions drawn from, 
them have been truly drawn, and felt they have not solved 
the whole. They may have returned to it again and 
again, and confused, perplexed, have felt as though their 
minds were involved in a whirling pool of unconnected ir- 

* Littri^s Dictionnaire Frangais. t Lettres de VoUaire. 
X Charles Kingsley. 

18—2 
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reconciliable conclusions, or beating against an adamantine 
wall of darkness. Now they may get out of this by an act 
of will ; " this shall be the conclusion, and the whole of it :'* 
then they have gone wrong. Or they may have waited, 
asking for light, still regarding the difficulty but no longer 
struggling against it. And then, sooner or later, the re- 
conciling idea has come, harmonizing the opposing conclu- 
sions, showing what lay hid behind all the facts. If they 
grasp the new truth and hold it firmly till they have defi- 
nitely represented it to themselves, and expressed it in 
adequate words, they have secured a fresh step and can 
start anew from this wider platform : too often, not suflS- 
ciently strong in attention, we let it go again without 
mastering it. 

It is the consciousness that the new idea has come to 
them, has not been created by them, which has caused 
men to speak of inspiration. Their experience has been 
that the thought has been breathed into their minds; 
their inference, — that it has been communicated by a 
Higher Intelligence than their own. We note fiirther, it 
has been the best, highest and widest truths and ideas, 
that have thus been referred to inspiration and a super- 
human origin. It may indeed be said the last is a mere 
unproved assumption ; be it so ; the fact remains that hu- 
man experience has recorded in language, that these 
higher and wider truths are not of men s own discovery or 
creation. And as this is not a world of causeless origi- 
nations but of order, in its moral as well as in its phy- 
sical sequences, the thoughts which are 'received' must 
be received from some other mind than ours, the thoughts 
which do not originate in human intelligence must origi- 
nate elsewhere. 

Now it is in a sense similar to that given above, that 
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the fact of inspiration is taught in the Scriptures ; which 
continually refer alike the perception and the truth pier- 
ceived to the gift and the revealing act of God*. No- 
where in the Bible is inspiration limited to the writers of 
the sacred books, or to any one race or people. On the 
contrary, the reality of this experience, and the truth of 
the conclusion that it comes directly from Goa is asserted 
in the widest manner. The skill of the artist who 
fashioned the Tabernacle; the skill of the husbandmen 
who sow the com ; the skill of the patriot warrior, the wis- 
dom of the king and his senators ; all eloquence, all know- 
ledge, all wisdom, are claimed as gifts of inspiration from 
Qod, "Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts, Who 
"hath given understanding to the heart.*' Elihu had 
waited while his elders spake, for he thought that the ex- 
perience of years should give wisdom ; but when they said 
nothing to the purpose, he called to mind that after all it 
is not age but the Inspiration of the Almighty that giveth 
understanding. St James sums up all these facts when 
he says, " every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
" above and cometh dowii from the Father of lights, with 
"Whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turningf." 
If, then, we receive what the Bible itself teaches us, we 
must guard ourselves from rounding oflF its statement that 
" All Scripture is given by inspiration of God," with our 
narrow human negative, denying that what is true in 
other revelations or sacred writings can have been from 
Qod. If we listen to St John we shall hold that whatever 

* As in Job zxzii. 7, 8, xxxviii 86 ; Exodus iv. 16, mi. 1 — 6 ; 
I. Kings iii. 7—12, iv. 29; i. Ghron. xxii. 12 ; Isaiah zzviii. 6, 9, 24—29 ; 
Daniel i. 17—20, v. 11—14; Ps. U. 6. In the New Testament 
Matthew xi. 25—27, xvi. 16, 17 ; John L ; Gal. i. 16, 16 ; ii. Timothy iii. 
15 — 17 (see new version) ; James i. 6. 
t James i. 17. 
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light there was in Eastern faiths and in Grecian philo- 
sophies — all was from the Divine Word, our Lord. If we 
listen to St Paul we shall believe that God never left any 
Gentile nation without witness concerning Himself. If 
we listen to David we shall know God's revealing word 
" went out iqto all lands and into the ends of the earth/* 
And if we hearken to Isaiah, we shall hear how even in his 
day Gentiles were accepted seekers after God, and learned 
to cry to Jehovah, " Doubtless Thou art our Father, though 
"Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us 
"not: Thou, Jehovah, our Father, our Redeemer from 
"everlasting is Thy name*/' Thus if we regard the in- 
spiration given to the successive writers of the sacred 
Canon in the light of Scripture itself, we shall not look 
upon it as an entirely new and exceptional work of the 
Holy Spirit; but rather as the consummation of His 
ordinary and constant work; who when He calls any 
person to a special ftinction either in His world or His 
Church, never fails to supply to the consenting worker the 
inspiration needed to fulfil it, according to the measure of 
his need, his attention and obedience. 

Take another fact: that the* world's history has been 
mainly determined, divided, and marked oflf into epochs by 
the advent of one or more great men. " No considerable 
" change has occurred in the social state of any conununity, 
"without a previous change in their intellectual convic- 
" tions. And such a change of convictions has ever been 
" preceded by the advent of some great man or of a few 
"great men; who have gathered up the truths abready 
" possessed by their people ; have freed what was true in 
" the old faith from the superstitions or materialisms that 
"had gathered round it; have reimbodied it in a new 
* Isaiah Iziii. 15, 16. 
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" form, adding to it the further truth, the^ want of which 
" was falsifying it, and have succeeded in impressing this 
"new revelation on their age and nation*/' "Thus all 
" the life of history proceeds fix)m individuals ; and all that 
'* is truly creative, conservative, propxdsive in the life of an 
*' individual, flows from the Image of God which is in him. 
" So far as he does not resist being made the organ of the 
** Divine thought, he becomes a spiritual power for the 
*' whole community for which he feels, thinks, acts, writes 
''and creates. The thought he has taught is assimilated 
"and becomes common property; and this heritage of 
* ideas works on through the action of the individual 
" minds who are bound together by its power, and stamps 
^ its mould on the succeeding generations as truly as it 
** received its impress from one great Personality. Person- 
^ ality is the lever of the world's history, the whole history 
^ of the world is inexplicable without it." 

Now if we turn to the Bible, we find its ancient 
histories are thus marked off into distinct epochs, each 
preceded by the coming of some one or more greater men, 
to whom " the word of the Lord " came : who did not 
resist being made the organ of the Divine word, who 
succeeded in reforming the corrupted faith of his people, 
and in impressing the new revelation upon it. Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, Isaiah, Nehemiah and Ezra, 
and the prophets rise up in a long succession, as men who 
had a Divine revelation to add, and who by giving it did 
determine the history of their people ; who all confessed 
they were only the organs of God's inspiration. 

Again then we find that as the revelations and in-* 
spirations recorded in our Scriptures are no anomalous or 
isolated facts; so neither is that essential union between 
* Bonsen's God in History, Book i, § 8, p. 35. 
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God's revealing word and the human history therein 
related an exceptional or unwonted union. The successive 
appearance of inspired men in the pages of the Bible, is in 
accordance with the uniform law of God's Frovidence as 
learnt from human history. 

And here we come on another fact. The Bible law of 
selection and deprivation of this Divine teaching, is, so far 
as we can trace it, verified alike in secular and in Bible 
history. For the nations to whom these great men— 
creators of history as they have been called — have been 
sent, or to speak more within our knowledge^ the natioDS 
in which their coming has been fruitful, have been selected 
nations and few in number. But all races which have 
played any great part in the progress of human develope- 
ment, have not only had their great men, but have received 
their revelation, and have consequently been able to 
civilize, and to some extent to bless other tribes and races ; 
do in many cases bless us still. Thus the fact that God 
gave a special revelation to Abraham and to his seed after 
him, stands not out as an exceptional or arbitrary choice. 
It is only a more complete and transcendent instance of 
the method in which God's higher spiritual blessings have 
been communicated to mankind^ through selected races. 
And the law of this selection is that great moral law, by 
which the world's history, and the history of every in- 
dividual man, woman and child in the world is governed, 
— ^the law that "to him that hath shall more be given; 
'' from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
"he hath." It is the law of habit, applied to nations. 
There were certainly in Abraham's day other heads of 
tribes and nations who knew and worshipped the Holy 
God without degrading images*. But none of them were 

* Melchisedeo was one of them ; who left no seed behind him. 
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careful as Abraham was to bind up that worship in the life 
of his family: none but he left country and kinsmen to 
dwell as a stranger in a foreign land, in order to preserve 
his race pure from the morally and intellectually debasing 
idol worship which was growing up among their kindred. 
And therefore none of their families preserved the light 
and none lasted : of none of them could it be possible that 
all nations should be blest in their seed. But Abraham, 
guided more and more by God because he obeyed the 
guidance, succeeded in commanding his children and 
household after him, so that they should keep the way of 
the Lord. So strongly did Abraham lay this foundation 
of family life in the dedication of the whole tribe to God, 
that his children have kept the impress for near 4,000 
years, and scattered over the world as scarcely any other 
race is scattered, still, preserve their race, and the profes- 
sion of Abraham's faith. 

So again when the family grew into a nation, their 
national life was moulded and its laws prescribed by reve- 
lation from God. Do we ask, why for this nation more 
than for any other ? — are we sure it was this nation ex- 
clusively that had laws from God ? did not St Paul, speak- 
iDg to men living under the Roman Government, say that 
the law to which they were subject was an ordinance of 
(Jod ? But whilst Israel was waiting for help and guidance 
from God, the other nations were lookiug for it from them- 
selves, their allies, their inhuman idols. Certainly God 
did give great lawgivers to other nations, who moulded 
their national instincts and customs into some abiding and 
vigorous form. But of these Moses alone acknowledged 
it was God's wisdom not his own, God's light not his, that 
prescribed their laws. Notice how carefully throughout 
the whole body of the law, and in every added rite and 
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ceremony this truth wafe engrained, bound up in, made the 
sanction of all, — ^that law is binding because it is God's 
law, ordained by Him, resting on His authority. The 
mind of the nation slowly assimilating this revelation 
became saturated with it: every historical event that 
befell them was seen by them to be from God, was a reve- 
lation to them of God's will, a visible display of His 
righteous government, of His pardoning mercy. Hence 
they learnt that their righteousness, their morality, must 
be measured by God's rule, not by their own, not by that 
which governed the tribes around them. And so in writ- 
ing the records of Israel, their historians saw the short- 
comings of the nation, and relate their sins and God's 
goodness. Other nations sinned and fell as far below their 
lower standard as Israel below its higher one: but those 
nations found no revelation in their own history, they 
were looking no higher than themselves, and so they could 
not profit by their falls. God gave to them also historians 
and poets and prophets, but these did not acknowledge 
God in all things, or the nations to whom they were sent 
did not learn from them; and so they became in time 
unable to receive further revelations from God, and ceasing 
to learn, ceased to grow, lost what they had known in 
corrupt superstitions, and for the most part fell to pieces. 
The Jewish poet-prophets looking to God for guidance 
and seeking His glory not their own, were capable of 
receiving further revelations from Him, and did receive 
them. A further fact of history tends to confirm this. 
None of those other nations who had great men once, have 
continued to have them. Few of them appear now to be 
capable of receiving inspiration from any creative man, if 
he were bom among them. Since the Jews rejected Christ 
they also have remained barren. "From him that hath 
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"not shall be taken away that he hath:" he loses it, 
because he has made himself incapable of using it. 

Then the revelation recorded in the Bible differs from 
all other religious systems in this; that it has based its 
outward developement on the family, social, and national 
relations of men ; has fully recognized their divine sanction, 
and whilst making them more expansive, less absolute and 
exclusive in the letter, has flooded them all with a spiritual 
power and intenser life, by founding them on God's revela- 
tions to us as persons, and our personal relations to God. 
Other religious systems have been built up for the most 
part on the annihilation of the family : none have known 
how to harmonize the three lower relations with the 
Divine. 

To sum up this part of the case then : we find in our 
Revelation the true complement of nature's revelations. 
In respect both of the matter revealed, the mode of com- 
munication, the law of its distribution, and the historical 
results, it presents us not with any artificial addition to, or 
breach of, natural laws, but with a true continuance of the 
general laws of man's developement. It gives new life and 
power to social relations. It gives an adequate explana- 
tion of man s actual condition, and a key to the phenomena 
of history, enables us to grasp the principle which under- 
lies them, and reduces them to orderly sequences. Can it 
be of merely human origin ? 

The first characteristic of our Revelation which will 
guide us in answering this question, is that it has all 
along been a progressive and continuous one. Other re- 
ligions presented themselves as complete from the first; 
they were given once for alL No preparatory revelation 
had professedly led up to them, no succeeding revelation 
has been built upon them. But our's, from the first hope 
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given to Adam> to the last promise and prayer in the 
Apocalypse, has been growing fuller and clearer* From 
epoch to epoch, from stage to stage, additional relations have 
been given, through men of diflFerent degrees of civilization, 
diflferent modes of thought, wholly different circumstances : 
each revelation has been new in substance and in answering 
form of worship, yet each forming a true developement of the 
truths already known, never undoing what had been done, 
but giving its higher and true, though often unexpected de- 
velopement. Each successive revelation has not been simply 
added to the preceding ones, it has flooded them with new 
force and new fullness of meaning. And in each one of 
these progressive epochs, men have been bidden to look 
forward to the time when they should receive fuller light, 
and a more complete revelation + from (jod: in the 
Christian revelation not less but more definitely than ever, 
with more earnestness of desire, more certainty of hope, 
and with a deepening conviction of the infinite importance 
of increasing knowledge of God. Such an organised pro- 
gressive developement, is, as we have seen, the true mark 
of the Divine in nature ; it is therefore the mark we 
ought to expect in any direct revelation of God's grace ; 
and here we find it. It not only makes it credible that 
this whole course of revelation is God's work ; it goes far 
to prove it cannot be man'sj. 

The second characteristic of our Revelation is, that the 

•E.g. Gten. iii. 15, ix., xv. 1, xvii. 1 ; Exodus iii 13 — 16, vi. 2 — 8, 
xxxiii. 18, 19, xxxiv. 5—7. The Psalins, Prophets, and New Testament. 

t Deut. xviii. 15, 18; Isaiah xi. 9; Jeremiah xxxi. 81 — 84, i. Cor. 
xiii. 9—12 ; John xvi. 13—15 ; i. John iii. 2—8. See note E. 

t The Koran, professing to carry on the revelation of Moses, gives ns 
an example of what a human piecing on or adding of one revelation to 
another can effect, in the way of accomplishing a consistent develope- 
ment. 
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truths thus taught have been embodied in actual historical 
facts. The word of God to Noah was fulfilled by his de- 
liverance from the flood ; the promises specifically made to 
Abraham were to his seed actual possessions : all nations 
are being blessed through his seed. The deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt was not merely a revealed message, but 
an act of God. The revelation made to us in Christ, con- 
sists not only of His words but of His birth, His life, His 
deeds, His death and resurrection. Just as our moral and 
social relations to each other and to our country are re- 
vealed to us in the facts and events of our lives, so in our 
Revelation our spiritual relations to God are unfolded not 
merely in words once spoken, but in a series of historical 
events accompanying or following the words, and spread 
over a series of more than 4,000 years. If the express 
words were taken away the facts would remain, implicitly 
containing the very same revelation. It would be much 
to show we have here one series of recorded inspirations, 
historically continued in a true and consistent sequence 
of developement through this space of time. But what 
we actually find is a two-fold cord of divine revelations, 
and of answering events. No other religious creed has 
even pretended to give its revelation in a long series 
of historical events, none of them are founded on history, 
nor do they throw much light on the meaning of his- 
tory. 

Our Revelation does. Confirming what nature's revela- 
tions and human conscience suggested — that the Creator 
God is also the Sovereign and Righteous ruler of men ; 
the Scripture proceeds to unfold in the history of the one 
nation which received this truth, how God governs nations 
by general laws, or customs of God, regulated, differenti- 
ated, and applied by continual acts of what we in our blind- 
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ness are forced to call special Providences*, meeting every 
changing moral condition, answering every earnest work 
and prayer, checking every selt-willed error, destroying 
sin, aiding every eflfort after life, and thus disciplining the 
nation and making them capable of receiving the higher 
revelation that was to follow. Thus it — in the Old Testa- 
ment specially — shows us in the history of Grod's sovereign 
moral government, that method, at once of regulation for 
the present and of preparation for the future, of which 
modem science is beginning to get a glimpse in the 
physical history of God's Cosmos. No other religious 
systems afford us either so fruitful an explanation of 
national histories, or the slightest analogy to the revela- 
tions of physical science. And yet if both are carried on 
by the steadfast will of the Eternal Unity, must not the 
results be stamped with some such marks of the Oneness 
of the Cause ? 

Then, again, this Revelation was from the first pro- 
phetic; and its prophecies have been already in a great 
measure fulfilled in history. Give up what individual 
prophecies we may, it is a simple matter of historical fact 
that the faith of the old world believers in Jehovah was 
fixed all along on the coming of that Seed of the woman 
who should conquer the enemy; that Seed in whom all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed, the Shiloh, the 
great Prophet, like Moses a new Lawgiver, the Son and 
Lord of David, the Virgin's Son, the Immanuel, the Prince 
of Peace, the righteous Servant of God bruised for our 
iniquities, the Messiah of Daniel, the Jehovah Messenger 
of Malachi. No one pretends that any one of these pro- 
phecies can have been written at, a later date than 200 

* Which are doubtless only the luminous spots which make Ood's 
constant guidance and goyemment visible to our feeble sight. 
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years before the coming of Christ : and as far as the ques- 
tion of prophecy is concerned, 200 is as decisive as 2000, 
No one denies that the Jews, for two or three centuries 
before the birth of Christ at Bethlehem, understood these 
passages to be speaking to them of their coming Messiah. 
If you read them side by side with the histories of their 
fulfilment in the New Testament and without any 
theory at all about prophecy, striving only to enter 
more closely into the spirit and sense of the two records; 
the more clearly will these predescriptions of Christ, — 
of His coming, His offices. His birth, life and work. His 
rejection, the circumstances of His death and burial. His 
resurrection and ascension, and His pouring out His Spirit 
on His people; — force themselves upon you as literally 
fulfilled. If the critic asks us to prove that such passages 
were vnitten with any reference in the mind of the writer 
to the future Saviour, we answer, " what the actual writer 
*' intended or did not intend, is a matter which has passed 
"out of our ken. But the written words remain: and 
" they are not only descriptions of Christ, they give us a 
" distinct biography of the principal events of His life ; 
" they are far too numerous, various, and exact to be ex- 
" plained as chance coincidences. Intentional fulfilment is 
" out of the question : it would require the active and most 
'* acute co-operation of the enemies of Christ with Himself 
** and His disciples in the task of fulfilling them." 

The objection assumes there can be nothing in the words 
of a writer, which was not consciously in his mind and in- 
tention when he wrote them, or at any rate nothing which 
at the time he could not historically know. But this — 
which is not absolutely true of any true speech, for our 
words themselves mean more than we have present in our 
minds when we use them — is not true of any inspired 
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saying whatever. It is an essential characteristic of a 
truly inspired saying, that it is a pregnant saying, a many- 
sided saying*. Thus this objection begs the question of 
inspiration, and of Divine Guidance leading the men to 
write down the *' word of the Lord," which came to them 
not for the men of their own day only, but for all genera- 
tions of men : and it leaves the fact that these brief bio- 
graphical sketches were written some hundred years before 
He came who lived the life and suflfered the death they 
foretold, without any explanation. 

Further this Revelation is still in God's Providence, and 
as we believe by the express guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
growing and progressive. It is a strange mistake but one 
not confined to objectors, to hold that our Christian Reve- 
lation came to a dead stop with the Apocalypse. Such a 
mistake shows a singular ignorance of Church History, and 
puts a needless stumblingblock in the way of those who 
feel their need of a living revelation now, and one that 
shall meet the wants of this day rather than those of 
Domitian's time. A divine revelation should be a living 
and therefore a growing one : let us see how our revelation 
satisfies this condition. 

"Revelation must directly on its entrance be rightly 
" understood essentially, and this is guaranteed by Inspira- 
" tion : but it cannot be understood with absolute clearness 
" and completeness at once. It must itself educate sinful 
" humanity step by step to its clear and full understanding, 
'' which is only to be done very gradually and by a long 
" series of approximations. The complete understanding of 

* Coleridge was once interpreting the ideas contained in some passage 
of Shakespeare: he found them so philosophically comprehensive that 
one of his hearers objected: "I am sure," he said, ** Shakespeare never 
** meant all that." ** If Shakespeare did not, his genius did/' Coleridge 
replied, and went on with his exposition. 
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'* the parts moreover can only be intelligible by the whole, 
" and the whole is equally conditional on the understanding 
"of every part*." And this is the process that has been 
going on ever since the Day of Pentecost First one por- 
tion then another was called into prominence by the needs 
of the church ; they were misunderstood, for each in turn 
was put for the whole : hence arose schisms and heresies, 
which considered and discussed and disproved, were the 
means of bringing that portion of the truth into fuller 
knowledge and more distinct expression. This work of 
unfolding has never stood still : it is certainly not stand- 
ing still now. The discoveries in physical and in mental 
science, the doubts and attacks of sceptics, the mistakes 
and disputes of believers, are all unveiling more and more 
of the depth and breadth and height of our Revelation. 
They have always been, and are now perhaps more than 
ever, forcing Christian students to look at it from different 
standing-points, to extend their researches, to learn some- 
thing more of the relation of its different parts to the 
whole. The progress which these modern attacks have 
forced its students to make in the more accurate knowledge 
of the Scriptures themselves — ^to take only one point — 
is so marvellous, it seems impossibly not to see God's Hand 
in it, answering His questioners in His own Providence. 

But now I want you to notice how greatly our Reve- 
lation differs, in respect of this continual developement 
and gradually increasing light, from all other religious 
faiths, which gathered round some great truth of God's 
revealing but were systematized and completed by men. 
For the mark of what is Divine in any true philosophy, is 
that it awakens and satisfies some real need of men's 
higher and truer nature : to seize on that answer, and for 
* R6the, ZuT Dogmatik, 

P. 19 
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the sake of its exceeding preciousness to deny and try to 
crush out all other needs — that is the mark of what is 
human in any religious system. It is not hard to see this 
in the ancient faiths. The Brahmin worshipped the One 
Celestial Intelligence, but found He could only speak to 
the wise, and so the wise man, the Brahmin, became 
Brahma. The Bhuddist longed for rest, and found it in 
the absorbing contemplation of the One who is clear light. 
But to find it, it seemed to him needful to annihilate all 
human emotions and desires, and therefore all action. 
The Chinese longed for perfect order and for the sake of 
it trampled on progress. The Mahommedan demanded a 
Supreme and Perfect Ruler and became the slave of a 
dead fate. Plato could only imagine a perfect state by 
annihilating the family and its human affections*. Jewish 
Babbis and Christian teachers have ever been striving to 
do the same thing; to round off the special portion of 
truth their age needed, in a perfect definition with its 
completing negative, and to present it to the church as 
the whole. But they have never been suffered to succeed : 
the chain of revealing events went on, new needs of the 
human soul, thirsting for the Infinite God, broke out im- 
periously ; broke up tl^se incomplete faiths and left them 
lifeless, but found their full and satisfying answer in the 
manifold riches of God as revealed in Christ. Thus our 
Revelation has an answer for every true spiritual need of 
the human heart and soul: and this demonstrates its 
superhuman origin. No merely human being can ever 
know or feel all the possible capacities and needs of man: 
they are too full, too wide, too various; in every finite 
man there are some as yet unawakened. But there is not 

* See on this subject F. D. Maurice's Religions of the World : and his 
** Ancient Philosophy," Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
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one as yet awakened which has not found its fiill satisfac- 
jtion in Christ, and in the Revelation made in and by 
Christ of the Father, and we are justified in believing 
there never will be. 

And now turning to the records of this Revelation, to 
the Scriptures themselves, we find abundant marks that the 
writers of these books have been inspired and overruled in 
what they set down as from God, in a manner which marks 
it off from all other books whatsoever. 

There are of course many features which it has in 
common with all good and great books, books which live ; 
and this of necessity : for in the writings of inspired men 
it is obvious we get three factors, — the Divine Thought, 
the human mind the channel of communication, and the 
human language the instrument of communication. For 
aught we know, the second might be so used by the Divine 
Spirit, as that its human imperfections should have no 
effect whatever on the message. But it does not seem that 
this has been the case. St Paul tells us " we have this 
" treasure in earthen vessels " : and he would hardly have 
said this, if this condition had no effect at all on the ex- 
pression of the inspired thought. Then human language 
is an instrument limited by the limitations of human 
minds, and we do not hesitate to say it must be inadequate 
to express God's thought ; that it is incapable of absolute 
exactness, and therefore of absolute infallibility, because it 
inevitably admits of different shades of meaning. 

And this brings us to one characteristic of the Scrip- 
ture statements, and that is, that almost in every case all 
these different shades of meaning are true : they are many- 
sided expressions, they can be applied to endlessly different 
circumstances, and will guide us clearly and rightly in cases 
which seem to have absolutely nothing at all in common. 

19—2 
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The better you know the words of the Bible, the more 
perpetually will you find passages coining in and summing 
up in a few simple words, the result of some perhaps quite 
modem inquiry or original train of thought. It is not 
that these sayings are so elastic for they are most definite ; 
it is that they are so true, true always and in all cases. You 
cannot press them too much. Take one example only — 
that one word "To him that hath shall more be given," 
and its converse: you have in it the key to the child's 
progress in its lesson, to all lives of men, to the history of 
nations, to all practical moral science, to all pilgrimages 
from earth to heaven, and now at last to all developement 
in nature. And thus it is that in giving up the theory of 
mechanical or verbal Inspiration — as inconsistent with 
the facts of imperfect MSS. and mistranslations* — the 
careful student only comes closer to that spiritual inspira- 
tion, is only the more certain that the truth, and its ex- 
pression, are of God. 

There is another mark of this, which would I think be 
quite inexplicable on any theory of its merely human 
origin. That is the unity of the whole. If we take the 
latest date for the earliest portions of our Bible ; we find it 
contains writings " by nearly 50 diflferent writers of every 
" order and condition — ^kings and shepherds, warriors and 
"fishermen, priests and publicans — separated from each 
"other by intervals of long centuries f." We find the 
style of its diflferent books as various as in any other 
collection of ancient literature of the same extent; the 
very languages in which these writers thought and wrote 
were not all the same. The imagery used, the conditions 

* For had God designed to give us a verbally infallible Bible, these 
difficulties could not have prevented that Design being accomplished, 
t Catholic Thoughts^ by Bev. F. Myer& Bible and Theology^ § 48. 
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of civilization described offer as great a variety as possible. 
The immediate object of the writers and their subject- 
matter are equally various : history, a code of civil laws, 
regulations of Divine worship, philosophy, proverbs, dra- 
matic, lyric, pastoral, tragic and prophetic poetry, bio* 
graphics, memoirs, private and general epistles — there is 
surely no class of literature which has not its represen- 
tative, and that for -the most part of a high degree of 
merit, in the Bible. Yet in all this human diversity the 
unity of thought and sentiment is its strongest character- 
istic; it is one organic Book, containing one Revelation. 
" The representations of God though continually progres- 
" sive yet are always so in the same direction of Holiness 
"and Love; and the history of man though always 
" exhibiting him as sinful, yet never as hopelessly degraded. 
"A revelation spreading itself over fifteen centuries, and 
"uniformly growing and brightening, gradually lessening 
"its own shadows, and at last changing itself into the 
"perfect Day; — herein lies a testimony as to whence it 
"came which it is impossible to gainsay."..." We recognise 
" the same characteristic tone throughout, leaving on the 
"mind an impression of the Holiness of God and the 
"Capacity of Humanity, which to this day the most 
''enlightened feel it a task intellectually to master, and 
*'an impossibility practically to surpass*." 

If then we are asked how we know the Bible contains 
the inspired word of God : the answer is simply, because 
we find it is inspired with the same unity of thought, spirit 
and purpose ; the same continuous unfolding of the same 

* Catholic Thoughts, ibid. The reader should carefully study the 
whole of this section, in connection with this subject ; quotations can 
only weaken the whole argument. This work has been published in the 
series of Present-day Papers, edited by the late Bishop Ewing, of Argyle. 
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Mind goes on through the whole of it, sometimes in one 
aspect, sometimes in another^ but always the same. To 
attribute such a book to the fortuitous concurrence of fifty 
human minds writing in diflferent centuries and under cir- 
cumstances and conditions so various, would be to assert 
not a supernatural, but an unnatural phenomenon. 

And nowhere is this Unity more evident, than where 
we pass from Malachi to Matthew — ^just where the widest 
break must have been expected. The New Testament 
history is unintelligible and inexplicable without the Old : 
a grand fulfilment, with nothing to fulfil, — a great consum- 
mation without any preparation, without anything to con- 
summate; whilst without the New Testament, the Old 
presents us with a long series of sequences all pointing on- 
wards, all preparing, — and then ending in nothing. 

Then the Bible has a unique character ; " Clearly on 
*' its first aspect, there lies an impress of Divinity on the 
" Bible not found elsewhere. The Spirit of God so moves 
" upon the face of its pages, that compared with all other 
"Scriptures the Bible is holy, they are profane.... This 
" book is a record not merely of the most valuable of men's 
" speculations and discoveries concerning truth but empha- 
'* tically of God's revelations and instructions concerning it. 
"Not merely an exposition of such laws and precepts as 
"the reasonings intuitions and sentiments of men have 
" agreed to pronounce the wisest and worthiest, but of 
"such direct and special communications of the Divine 
" Spirit to the spirits of individual men, as disclose 
" Purposes of God, sanctions of duty and promises of help, 
" which no man by searching could find out, but which it 
" is the everlasting life of man's spirit to take heed to, and 
"his spiritual death to disregard*." In other sacred books 
* Catholic Thoughts^ ibid. 
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we find man striving to conceive, and rise up towards God. 
In this we find God coming down to communicate of His 
fulness to men. 

Hence the Bible difiers firom every other book in that 
it is equally intelligible, and equally comes home to the 
hearts and minds, the consciences and experiences of men 
of every race, of every climate, and of every degree of 
civilization. To the most highly cultivated minds of 
Europe and to the wandering gypsy, to the peasant vil- 
lager of Hindustan and to the Esquimaux, to the Red 
Indian and the negro slave, to the lonely bushboy herding 
his master s flocks in the African desert — it speaks to all, 
so that each hears in the language of his own heart and 
experience, the wonderful works of God. And thus it is a 
living book. " This book, though in parts so old, is ever 
"living" — I am quoting the words of our own Bishop — 
" it speaks in every part to the inward soul : these are not 
*' words on a dead page, suggestive of ideas alone; they 
" enter into the heart and soul. We find these old words 
"answering our modem difficulties; giving wings to our 
" prayers ; revealing our hearts' desires and needs to our- 
" selves; in some wonderful and inexplicable way con- 
" necting themselves with the springs of our thoughts and 
"the ultimate elements of our being. And for want of 
"any other word, we take that the Scripture itself has 
* provided, and speak of it as the living word. All the 
*^ other striking facts concerning it are as nothing to this 
" wondrous manifestation of the Spirit, and the testimony 
*^ of the soul itself to the Bible. And hence it is its own 
*best evidence. Where no argument however sound, no 
"rhetoric however striking, has any efiect; the Book of 
" Life itself will often find its way into the inmost soul." 
Let me add to these the words of an Irish peasant : " Sir, I 
"believe it is the book of God Himself, for nothing I've 
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" ever heard or read fits my heart like it : He that made 
" the one made the other to my thinking. And it fits my 
" life too : if I am glad, it makes me more glad ; if I'm 
" sorry it hai^ a comforting word for me. All the books I 
" ever read before are dead books, but this is a living book 
"and nothing else*." 

Thus it is unique in its results as well as in its 
character and history. " I confidently appeal to the assent 
" of all devout readers of the Bible, whose own experience 
"will testify to them that it is not so much the in- 
"structions and awakenings derived from the book, by 
" which they have been so peculiarly edified in their com- 
" munion with it ; as the purifying and quickening influence 
" felt on all sides, of a holy world pervaded throughout by 
" supernatural power, — nay, of the direct presence of God 
" and of heaven itself into which they are raised, as soon as 
" they have passed the threshold of this marvellous bookf .*' 

And again, " When we look even for a moment at the 
"history of this book; — the influences for good it has 
"exerted in the world" (compared with the influence for 
cruelty of the Koran), "the grand web of interests and 
" events which have been and are connected with it : the 
" magnitude and variety of the Institutions to which it has 
" given rise ; how it has mingled itself with the deepest 
" thoughts and feelings and utterances of men ; and how 
" this has been more and more the case the more spiritual 
"and cultured the ages have become, — these too are con- 
" siderations which at once and alone must compel every 
" religious soul to render a homage to the Bible the most 
" sincere and the most profound J." 

Thus there is "without doubt, something in the Old 

* The Manuscript Man, 

+ Kothe, Zur Dogmatik, Third essay on Holy Scripture. 

X Bible and Theology ^ § 1, Rev. F. Myers. 
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" as well as in the New Testament, quite diflferent in kind 
" as well as in degree from the sacred books of any other 
"people: an unique element which has an unique effect 
" on the human heart, life, and civilization. This remains 
"after all possible deductions for 'ignorance of science, 
"'errors in numbers, interpolations, mistakes of transcribers,' 
" whereof we have heard of late a great deal too much, and 
" ought to care nothing. For granting them all (and the 
" greater part I do not grant), the unique element is there ; 
" the powerful and working element, the inspired and 
"Divine element, which has converted, and still converts 
" millions of souls : and that is just what Christendom in 
" all ages has held it to be — ^the account of certain noble 
" acts of God, not of noble thoughts of men*." 

The Scriptures then taken as a whole give us such a 
book as could not have proceeded from the minds of men 
left to their own best powers. Its unity, its holiness, its 
spiritual and its practical power, the gradual evolution of 
one consistent though progressive body of truth, incar- 
nated in the events of the world's history and forming one 
whole composed of manifold organic parts ; speaking with 
equal power to every race and every age of men, — all this 
is at once real, and superhuman. The only possible expla- 
nation of the fact that this Book exists, is that it has been 
•throughout inspired, guided, guarded by the Spirit of God : 
that it is that divinely authentic record which we have 
seen is the essential and necessary complement of His 
Revelation of Himself and His works to us. 

It is God's book, addressed to our minds : therefore we 
are bound to Employ our understandings upon it. It is 
given us in human language, and therefore the best and 
truest criticism we possess is to be employed in investigating 

• Charles Kingsley, Sermons on the Pentateuch^ Dedication. 
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its meaning. It is addressed to our reason, and there- 
fore we must strive to exercise reason in the attempt to 
apprehend its revelations. But when we have ascertained 
what its teaching is as far as we can, we must deal with 
its broad and clear statements, as we do with the ascer- 
tained facts of nature, of mind, of morals. And it is as un- 
philosophical and unscientific to reject its declarations con- 
cerning God and His Son, because they pass man's under- 
standing — ^because we could never have discovered them,— 
or even dreamt of them without Christ's direct declaration, 
as it would be for a man to reject a demonstrated fact of 
science, because it is at present inexplicable, and without 
science undiscoverable. Neither in secular nor in religious 
matters, neither in physical science nor in theology, are 
facts or truths limited by the present limitations of our 
understandings. But He by whose loving care the Scrip- 
tures have been provided for our instruction has promised 
us therein, that though now we often know not what He 
does, we shall understand hereafter, that His Spirit will 
lead His people on into all truth. And thus we know 
that though even in the Scriptures themselves there are 
many things which now we see as in a glass darkly, yet the 
time will come when we shall see face to face; though 
now we know only in part, then, by God's great grace we 
shall know fully, even as we have been fully known. For* 
His Revelation is as unending as His Love. 

*' These eyes that dazzled now and weak 

At glancing motes in sunbeams wink 
ShaU see the King's full glory break 

Nor from the blissful vision shrink, 

In fearless love and hope unclojed 

For ever on that ocean bright 
Empowered to gaze ; and undestroyed 

Deeper and deeper sink in light." 
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LECTURE XI. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT RECORDS. 

" Qtiestiong of the supernatural are wholly irrelevant in inquiries as 
to the authorship or the date of any history. They may he the motive 
but they cannot be the reason of the answer given, without begging the 
questuynJ^ Devteronomy and its Critics. 

In entering to-day on the second part of these internal 
marks of the Divine origin of our Revelation; i.e. on the 
critical and historical evidences of the substantial truthful- 
ness of the Scripture history, it is necessary clearly to 
apprehend the logical value of this class of evidences. 
And this is distinctly limited : it is very interesting and 
for literary purposes very important to know who wrote 
these various books, and at what time they were written. 
But no answer obtained by this critical research can at all 
affect the character of the Bible itself, or weaken those 
overwhelming evidences of its origin which we briefly 
reviewed when we last met. Whether Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare's plays or not : whether the Iliad and 
Odyssey were written by Homer, or "by some other 
"man, bearing the same name, who lived afterwards": 
those books are what they always have been, and their 
value to men is just what it was. 

The questions who, or how many persons wrote Isaiah, 
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or the Pentateuch, or the Gospels, and when they were 
written, are interesting and important questions : but even 
if none of these can be answered satisfactorily — even were 
we obliged to own, we can give no account at all of these 
books, who wrote them or when they were written — ^none 
the less would the fact remain, that we have in these 
Scriptures a spiritually adequate record — " an organ fully 
" adequate to generate the Divine Life again and again for 
"all the races of men for which God has given it, and 
" faithfully rendering the characteristics of the spirit and 
" of the testimony of Revelation*/' 

The Old Testament then contains mainly a history of 
one people; their origin, their laws, their vicissitudes, 
regarded, uniformly by all its numerous writers, from 
the standing-point of their covenanted relations to God. 
As a history it needs just such proofs as those by which 
the truthfulness of any other ancient history is tested, 
such as internal evidences, and consistency of the parts 
with each other, contemporary literature, linguistic, geo- 
graphical, and archaeological evidence may afford. And 
we have no right to demand higher or more exact evidence 
of this kind for the trustworthiness of the Scripture 
narratives, than are applied to the histories of Herodotus 
or of Froissart. 

But as these Scriptures claim to record direct revela- 
tion from God, they must furnish adequate evidence of this 
also; first, in the subject-matter which they record, and 
secondly, in their harmonizing with and forming one 
consistent whole with the Christian revelations recorded 
in the New Testament. 

First then as to the historical trustworthiness of the 
Old Testament narratives. Mr Vaughan writes : " The Old 
* Beck quoted by Eothe, Zur Dogmatik, 
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" Testament comes down to us as a whole made up quite 
" 2,000 years ago from the surviving literature of a people 
" which had already grown old*/' The Septuagint version 
of the Pentateuch was made under the earlier Ptolemies, 
about 270 years before Christ: "offering an independent 
" witness as to the early state of the Biblical books, and 
*' vindicating the substantial accuracy of their transmis- 
" sionf." 

The only question which has been raised of much 
importance is as to the date and the trustworthiness of 
the Pentateuch, and its histories. On the one side many 
modem critics, whose scholarship makes their opinions 
worthy of consideration, deny it was written by Moses, 
and assign different dates and different writers for it: 
varying from Samuel, the time of the kings and prophets, 
to Ezra and the return from the Captivity, and even to 
later dates still. But there is no unanimity amongst 
these at present: the same reasons alleged by some in 
proof of one date, being given by others as proofs of a 
different date and another authorship. 

On the other hand, we have (i) the unbroken tradition 
of the Jews themselves, beginning with the later books of 
Scripture, the histories, the prophets and the Psalms, all 
referring the law of the Pentateuch to Moses, (ii) The 
law is so embedded in the history of the four last books of 
the Pentateuch, that it must be referred to the same 
authors, (iii) The books themselves belong to the time 
to which they refer, and not to the time these later critics 
assign them, (iv) They are really one book, in unity of 
plan, spirit and style. 

* Our Christian Hope, 

t See also The Old Test, in the Jewish Churchy sections 4 and 6. Prof. 
B. Smith. 
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And lastly the whole authority of Christ Himself and 
of His apostles, assigns the law to Moses, and asserts its 
having been given by God through Moses. 

It is therefore to these five first books we must chiefly 
attend now. We have seen that they were possessed and 
received as authentic in the form we have them, when the 
Septuagint was written, B.C. 270. 

Going backwards to the time of Ezra (450 B. c.) we 
find that he read to all the people " the book of the law of 
" Moses, which the Lord had commanded to Israel." And 
that he did this at the demand of " all the people gathered 
"together as one man*." The rest of the history in 
Nehemiah goes to show that this "book of the Law of 
"the Lord" was substantially the same as that we now 
have in the Pentateuch, in both versions. 

Indeed the practice of reading a portion of the law or 
Pentateuch and of the prophets weekly on the Sabbath- 
days, in every synagogue throughout the land, would 
eflfectually prevent any material change in the books so 
read, after that practice began, apparently soon after the 
return from Babylon, certainly from a very early date. 
But how came the people in Ezra's day to know there 
was any " book of the law of Moses, which the Lord com- 
"manded''? This demand is scarcely consistent with the 
idea that Ezra wrote it : it clearly shows that if he did, it 
was a forgery, which he must have first written, then 
persuaded all the people, " as one man,'* to believe it was 
as old as Moses, a code of laws given by God to their 
fathers, of the existence of which they had known all their 
lives ; and so persuaded them to come and demand of him 
to read it to them. 

But if a book is to be classed as a forgery, it must bear 
* Nehemiah yiii. 
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internal marks of forgery. And we would ask any one 
of ordinary capacity in literature whether it is possible 
that the same man who wrote the book of Ezra, could 
have written, even from old legends and traditions, the 
books of Genesis or of Deuteronomy*? The natural 
inference is that the people knew of this law of Moses^ 
as the possession of their fathers. 

And this their earlier history shows they did. About 
170 years before this, mention is made of the discovery in 
the temple of a " book of the law of the Lord by the hand 
"of Moses": which Josiah read to all the people, and 
which was followed by a celebration of the Passover, and 
a reformation of worship and of morals, answering to the 
directions given in the law as we have it now, and as we 
know the Jews had it only 200 years later-f*. 

* Such an assertion might be paralleled by ascribing Froissart's 
Chronicles to Dr Johnson, or La Mort d* Arthur to Bishop Burnet. 

t Prof. Bob. Smith is of opinion that this "book of the law of the 
"Lord by the hand of Moses " was the Deuteronomic code, and an entirely 
new book : that it was accepted by Hilkiah and Josiah because it supplied 
a dear and practical scheme of reformation on the prophetic lines, and 
gathered up the new Divine teaching given to Israel under Hezekiah and 
Isaiah. That it was not a forgery of Hilkiah or the temple priests, 
because it was against their interests: that how or by whom it was 
written and how it got into the Temple library is of no consequence I 
By the help of this theory he explains many difficulties, and seeks to 
reconcile inconsistent details in the history and prophets. 

But we must say no difficulty he thus solves can be so great as the 
one he imposes on our belief. Granting that Isaiah did not know this 
special book- of the law (which resting as it does mainly on negative 
evidence, does not appear quite clear), that is no proof at all it was not 
in existence. The Deuteronomic code thus found in the temple, and at 
once recognized as " the law of the Lord by Moses " ; declares almost in 
every section that it was, in the first instance, both spoken and written 
by Moses; Chapters vii., viii., ix., and others are prophecies of, and 
directions for, their imminent conquest of Canaan. See besides Deut. 
i. 1 — 8 ; iv. 1, 2, &q, ; v. ; xi. 2 — 12 ; xiii. 18 ; xxix. ; xxxi. 
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Again going backwards still near 200 years, we find in 
the history of Jehoshaphat that he sent his princes to teacli 
in the cities of Judah. " And they taught in Judah, and 
" had the book of the law of the Lord with them." He 
also brought about a reformation in the administration of 
justice, in accordance with the civil law of Moses as we 
now have it : though it is noted of his reformation that it 
did not extend thoroughly to the religious services and 
ritual of the people. 

Then the early history of Israel, as related in the 
Pentateuch, is referred to by the prophets contemporary 
with Hezekiah, and the fact that their law was given by 
God through Moses is taken for granted, in a way which 
shows this must have been at that time familiarly known 
or believed. And this is equally true of the earliest 
Psalms, as of the latest. The same faith, the same 
spiritual worship is taught throughout the book of Psalms, 
which still serve the Christian church as the expression of 
their deepest and highest needs. 

What then is the latest date we can give to the sub- 

If these things were thus written after the time of Isaiah, the book 
was distinctly and deliberately a forgery, and that of the most flagrant 
character : — the forger insisting, with a singular impudence, ** Ye shall 
*' not add unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye diminish 
"ought from it" (iv. 2 ; xii. 32). 

That this law, and the Levitical ritual, was 4iot obserred in its full 
strictness, even by the prophets and saints, cannot in face of any positive 
evidence for the authorship of Moses, be accepted as final. In estimating 
the weight of evidence, you must distinguish carefuUy between what is 
positive, and what is negative. It is certain the prophets speak at times of 
sacrifices and burnt offerings in a very sUghting manner, difficult to recon- 
cUe with the importance attached to them in the law. But at times also 
they attribute to them a sacredness, which needs reconciling with themselves. 
But it is clear much has yet to be done before we get a reliable criticism of 
the Old Testament. 
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stance of that law, and to the history in which it lies so 
singularly embedded ? Consider the records at the time we 
know they are authentic, and go back from that date; 
the whole history brims over with references to the divine 
origin of the law, and to the peculiar primeval relations of 
the nation to God, in a manner too natural, too uninten- 
tional, too incidental, to be reconciled with the idea of its 
being a human invention of later date. And this is true 
till we come to Samuel in the 11th century before Christ 
and 350 years after the death of Moses*. As to the 
theory that Samuel invented the law Mr Vaughan saysf, 
"No man, however great, can make his nation accept a 
" fictitious history of itself, or persuade it that it had long 
"ago received, and always possessed a code of national 
" laws. He must build on existing tradition." 

And here we may note, that if we take the general 
result of modern research in reference to the earliest 
history of historical races, it tends clearly to confirm the 
general truthfulness of traditional history, and to discredit 
that school of historical criticism which, throwing aside 
traditions, sought to construct a new history on logical or 
philosophical principles. But if we must have a philo- 
sophical history, then the traditional portion of Bible 
history — that contained in Genesis — aflfords us so natural 
and so adequate an account of the early religious condition 
and education of Israel, as proved by their historic faith, 
worship, and law, that by the light of it the unique 
phenomenon they present to us becomes wholly intelligi- 
ble ; without it, it is really inexplicable. But the Scrip- 

♦ See e,g, the speech of * the man of God * to Eli, 1 Samuel ii 27—30 ; 
xii. 6—15; xxi. 4—6; 2 Sam. vi.; vii. 2—7, 23. 1 Kings ii. 3; viii. 
1—11, 16, 23 ; and 31 to 61 ; compared with Lev. xxvi. ; Deut. xxviii. <fcc. 

+ Out Christian Hope. 
p. 20 
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ture histories from the time of Abraham are too graphic 
and too exact, to be classed with merely traditional, still 
less with merely legendary histories : their internal evi- 
dence is strongly suggestive of their being contemporary 
records, or nearly contemporary. 

Another test of trustworthiness, is that aflforded by 
contemporary literature. This brings in independent, and 
often incidental and unintentional witness as to the his- 
torical facts in question. And this we have, not in an 
unbroken series, but in an abundance no other ancient 
history can boast of, from several wholly distinct sources. 

i. The writings of Moses give us " a key to the meaning 
" of many ancient traditions current among the heathen, 
" though greatly disguised : such as the golden age : the 
" Garden of the Hesperides : the fruit tree in the middle 
" of the garden, guarded by the Dragon, the rainbow which 
" Jupiter set in the cloud as the sign to men. The flood 
" destroying all but two righteous persons,'* which is a tradi- 
tion among nearly all nations ; and the seventh day as a 
sacred day which is almost equally common; "all con- 
" spiring to establish the reality of the facts which Moses 
" relates by showing that vestiges of the like present them- 
^* selves in the traditional history of the world at large." 

ii. For the history of Genesis up to the time of Abra- 
ham we have the literature of Babylon as copied by the 
Assyrians. For the wanderings of Israel in the wilderness 
there is the evidence now coming in of the desert legends, 
graves, and names. 

iii. The history is corroborated by the independent 
literature of the Psalms and Prophets. " Both the history 
" and law of the Pentateuch are referred to as continually 
" by these writers, as we refer to the common facts of our 
" national law and history.'* I must refer you for this last 
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very important class of evidence to Prof. Blunt*s work*, 
and can only sum it up here by his conclusion : i. e. that 
there is no rational way of accounting for the multitude of 
the unintentional coincidences and exact references con- 
tained in these non-historical books, when compared with 
the records, except on the supposition that the history is true. 

The literature of the Babylonish tablets is so nearly 
identical with that of Genesis, that it demonstrates the 
identity of the source of the twof-, and affords incidentally a 
pretty clear indication as to the date when the Hebrews 
possessed these traditions. 

The earliest of these records were Babylonish : their 
literature ceased after B.C. 1500, or about the time of the 
Exodus fix)m Egypt- The Assyrian records found at 
Nineveh, recommence about B.C. 990 (in the reign of 
Solomon). The present known copies were made by the 
son of Esarhaddon for his library at Nineveh, B.C. 673 or 
626 or in the days of Manasseh and Josiah. 

Then as for the identity of the history. The principal 
story of the Creation in six days given in the tablets, agrees 
substantially so far as it is complete with Genesis. The 
week divides the Assyrian time ; the very word ' Sabbath ' 
is used in these tablets, and is explained as 'a day of 
' peace,' or ' completion of labour ; ' " a day on which work 
" is unlawful," " a day of rest for the heart." Both records 
give the same locality for the garden of Eden, using almost 
the same name ; two of the rivers named are identical, and 
Elam is called "the country of the four rivers.*' The tree of 
life, guarded on either side by a winged cherub, is one of the 
most common omblems on the Babylonian gems and bas- 
reliefs : an early Babylonian cylinder gives this sacred tree 

* Unintentional Coincidences : by Prof. Blunt. 
+ The Chaldean Genesis. 

20—2 
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with a man seated on either side and a serpent behind one 
of them. Some even of the actual phrases found in 
Genesis are found also in the tablets ; and several of the 
Patriarchal names of Genesis, both before and after the 
flood, occur in the tablets frequently as gods. The history 
of the flood, and generally its localities are the same; 
especially they agree in making it a punishment for the 
wickedness of men. The sin*of the builders of the tower 
of Babel and their punishment is recorded in a Babylonish 
fragment ; " to confound their speeches he set his face, he 
" gave the commandment, he made strange their counseL" 
We find the dates derived from these records di£Fer from 
those computed by ourselves from the Bible genealogies, 
and at the same time we leam why these data have misled 
us. It is clear from the tablets that those ancient nations 
gave the name of ' son,* not only to grandchildren but to 
still remoter generations, passing over the intervening 
names without notice. The Assyrian tablets appear to 
give the date 4700 B.C. to the deluge; thus adding 
above a 1000 years to the period elapsing between Noah 
and Abraham : this presents no real difficulty. 

Thus the fact that the Jews brought these histories 
from Babylonia is almost certain: the question at what 
time they received them becomes a very simple one, as 
there are only two channels, and two dates possible. 

They may have received them from Abraham. We 
know that he was bom in Ur, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and the capital of the earliest Acpadian dy- 
nasty with which we are acquainted. He himself was one 
of the Semitic race, " who settliag among tlje dark-skinned 
"Accadians and adopting their culture and civilization, 
"finally overcame and supplanted them. The facts; 1st 
" that the father of the Hebrew race migrated from Ur, 
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" where the Babylonian tablets show these histories were 
" known, to Harran, and thence to Palestine : 2nd that the 
" history of Genesis up to his time is concerned with the 
" history and the country of the Assyrians : and from and 
" after his time with that of Palestine and the countries in 
*' its immediate vicinity," so clearly tend to indicate that 
he brought those earlier histories and delivered them to 
his sons*, that if we reject this idea, we ought to give 
some substantial explanation why he failed to do so, in 
the face of such testimony to his character as that of 
Gen, xviiL 19. 

Unless the Hebrews learnt them from Abraham, the 
want of any further possible communication with Baby- 
lonia till after the time of David, nearly therefore 500 
years after the Babylonian literature ceased ; would force 
us to conclude they learned them from the Nineveh 
copies; of which those we know are dated 673 B.C. The ^ 
first intercourse between Israel and the revived Assyrian 
kingdom dates about 950, the time of Benhadad's invasion 
thirty years after Solomon's death: the improbability of 
their learning these traditions from enemies and mere 
casual invaders is so obvious, that we should have to post- 
pone their reception till the time of the Assyrian captivity 
at the earliest, 720 B. €.■(". 

It is not necessary for our present purpose, to go into 
the discussion of the Elohistic and Jehovistic narratives 
of this portion of Scripture. That the early portion of 
Genesis, in its present form, is a collection of distinct 
traditions or narratives ; which, like the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, had existed at first as oral traditions, and were then 
collected and written, probably at diflferent times; is no 

• The Chaldean Genesis^ chap. 17, Conclusion, 
t 2 Kings xviii 9—12. 
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proof of its untnistworthiness. The Bible account of the 
matter is that the name Jehovah was first revealed to 
Moses; and hence histories containing that name must 
have been edited by Moses or those who followed him. 
But the fact of which Prof. R. Smith informs us, that the 
Psalms xlii. to Ixxxix. form a single * Elohistic collection ' 
consisting of two sets of Levitical and one of Davidic 
Psalms, is a significant warning that the Name of God 
used by the writer, cannot determine the date of the 
writing : for the same writer here uses the early name in 
some compositions, the later in others. We cannot assume 
that an editor would never do the same. 

The Geographical and Archaeological evidences which 
have recently come to light, bear strong testimony to the 
truthfulness of the Scripture histories. Foremost amongst 
these are the discoveries made by the officers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Whether we turn to the 
walls of Solomon's temple — ^with the Zidonian letters 
carved on the stones to mark how they were to fit into 
one another, — ^thus showing they were prepared at a 
distance from the spot, — and the marvellous skill dis- 
played in the workmanship, all minutely verif3ring the 
account we have of its building : or to the identification of 
the sites named in Genesis, in Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
&c. — ^at once by the scene itself exactly answering to the 
brief but graphic Scripture account, and by the names 
they still bear, proving in so many cases to be only the 
modem form of the ancient Scripture name — all these are 
proo& of that kind of accuracy which marks accurate and 
contemporaneous history. The general objective truth of 
Homer's Iliad, and of the kind of civilization and social 
life he describes, has been strengthened by Dr Schliemann's 
discoveries, yet the exact site of Troy is still disputed, and 
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Homer s scenery is evidently incorrect : he puts hills and 
rivers in the wrong places, as an old historian writing far 
from the actual spot was sure to do. This is not the case 
with the Bible localities and scenery: the description is 
brief and purely incidental, and yet it minutely answers 
to the actual spot as determined by these skilled explorers. 
A great Egyptian scholar tells us, that the ancient tombs 
and monuments of Egypt of the age of Rameses and 
his dynasty, "show that the condition of Egypt as it is 
"incidentally described in (Jenesis and Exodus, the chief 
" cities of the frontier, the armies, are true of that age ; 
" but are not correct of the age of the Pharaohs contem- 
" porary with Solomon, or his successors." 

To estimate the critical value of this kind of evidence, 
we need only take account of the arguments against the 
authenticity of the Scripture narratives, built upon the 
supposed discrepancy between the history and the country 
in which it was supposed to have happened. 

One instance of this was told us at a meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund held here. The writer of 
Supernatural religion, bound to prove our Gospel history 
was not contemporaneous, had to show its inaccuracy. 
One of his instances was the mention of the baptisms at 
Bethabara*: he said this was a fictitious place and could 
not exist on the Jordan, a deep and rapid stream between 
high banks. Before the book was out of the press word 
came home from the officers, they had found the exact 
spot; that it has a ford, that it exactly fits into the 
narrative which so cursorily mentions it — that it still 
bears the same name in its modem form. 

The now well-known view from Mount Nebo, recorded 
in the last chapter of Deuteronomy, is another instance. 
* John i. 28, see Revised Version* 
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What sent Dr Tristram there, at considerable risk, was 
Dr Colenso's assertion that the scene was imaginary : there 
is no mountain in that region high enough to show the 
Mediterranean sea, and some other places named, for 
higher mountain ranges intervene: and Carmel which 
from its height mvM have been visible, is not named. 
All this is self-evident — on the map. But Dr Tristram, 
going there with four chance companions, read over with 
them that chapter on the summit, and identified everyplace 
named. They found also the places not named, — Mount 
Carmel notably, — were not visible, a much lower but nearer 
hill conceals it. The sea itself they did not see, but through 
an opening in the hills they saw *" the unmistakeable haze 
" of the sea," and that on a clearer day it would be visible. 
The conclusion they came to was, that whoever wrote that 
chapter must have been on the very spot. And it is almost 
certain Joshua attended Moses in his ascent of Nebo. 

Again Colenso, writing in Natal, demonstrated the 
descriptions given by the spies to Moses, of the south and 
hill country of Judea to be mythical, and the subsequent 
mention of the vast armies sent out by Judah, grossly 
exaggerated. Instead of being a land flowing with milk 
and honey, a land of vineyards and olives, supporting its 
hundreds of thousands ; it is a waste, barren land, of bare 
rocks, without trees or even bushes ; in many parts with- 
out any soil at all on the hill sides, in the rest producing 
a scanty pasturage for the flocks of a few wandering Arabs. 
Moreover there is no early and latter rain : it falls once a 
year and that in such torrents as must efifectually prevent 
any accumulation of soil on the hill sides. Well Dr 
Tristram said, "we did not reason about it, we went to 
"see" and they found Colenso's description absolutely 
accurate. They found also something more; they could 
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hardly go a mile in any direction without coming on the 
foundations of some ancient town or village, generally 
large enough for about one thousand inhabitants, and 
walled round : every such village had somewhere near its 
gates an ancient oil press: and scarce a barren ledge of 
rock on the hill side but had the traces of a wine press. 
The change has not been miraculous: the long wars, 
especially the Saracenic wars so devastated the country 
that all terrace cultivation was stopped, the trees were all 
cut down, the fertilizing rain ceased. About the same 
time the report came from missionaries in Palestine that 
the former and latter rains of Scripture appear to be 
returning, — a second season of rain had partially occurred, 
and promised to restore the fertility of the land. 

Fresh evidence of this kind has been pouring in every 
year, and now forms a considerable literature of its own. The 
recent explorations of the Sinaitic Peninsula, have shown 
the most exact accordance between Exodus and the exist- 
ing topographical facts ; Mr Holland s researches identify 
nearly every spot : " his discovery of a labyrinth of valleys, 
" slopes, roads, and hilly country in the north of the desert 
" of Tih, in the region just south of Kadesh Bamea, solves 
" the difficulties connected with the protracted sojourn of 
" a vast host in this region. — Three days journey east of 
** Sinai, Prof. Palmer came upon the camp and grave 
" mounds of Kibroth Hattaavah*. The Arab legend about 
" these still is, that they are the remains of a vast pilgrim 
" caravan, which pitched here ages ago, and was afterwards 
"lost in the desert of Tih. One day's journey further 
" Hazeroth was found, bearing the same name still" and so 
on. There are three facts concerning this whole mass 
of evidence I would suggest for your fuller consideration. 
* i,e. '* The graves of last.*' Leviticus z. 33 ; zi. 
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First. Its amazing variety. The histories contained 
in the Bible stretch over 4 or 5000 years: the testing 
evidence comes to us from wholly independent sources, and 
from every country concerned, or alluded to in those 
histories: from Babylon and Nineveh, from the Giant 
cities of Bashan, from Syria and Palestine, the plains of 
Egypt and the deserts of Arabia, the cities of Asia Minor, 
the Catacombs of Home. Both as to places and times it 
tests the Bible narrative at points all along its course. 

Secondly. That in this whole mass of evidence, not 
one actual fact has come to light, impeaching the accuracy 
of our historians. Had they not been accurate, with that 
accuracy which comes from eye-witness alone, they must 
have been found in error on some point or other. 

Lastly. This kind of evidence is strictly modem. No 
writer at the time when we know the Bible was completed 
in its present form, had any conception of these checks on 
oral or written testimony, of these modem tests of historical 
accuracy, and therefore could not have invented them. 
There is in nearly all these histories, and most notably 
perhaps in the more ancient — that " local colouring," which 
a simple narrative written by an eye-witness is sure to 
have ; but which, as a work of art, is an invention of the 
present century. It is found, as we have seen, in the 
graphic incidental mention of the localities named ; it is 
found equally in the life and manners described. Take for 
instance Deuteronomy; it professes to be a record of the 
last addresses of Moses to the people whom he had led 
out of Egypt, to whom he had delivered the law, with 
whom he had wandered forty years in the wilderness. The 
book as a whole answers exactly to the character and 
offices of Moses. "We find it full of reminiscences of 
."experience which are common to the speaker and the 
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"hearers, too characteristic to be overlooked, too natural 
" and persistent to have been invented. The patriot and 
" legislator speaks there in almost every line, no less than 
*' the bearer of the law and messenger of Jehovah. There 
" are addresses which were actually delivered, and written 
" down by the scribe, who added the 31st chapter. The 
" candour of the speaker, telling of his own want of elo- 
" quence and of faith, of Aaron's idolatry and Miriam's sin 
" and punishment are signs of his truthfulness*." " Such 
"a representation of Moses is intelligible as proceeding 
"from Moses himself; but what in him was humility, 
"would have been obtuseness in an annalist, such as is 
" not found in the accounts of other great men, nor in the 
" notices of Moses in subsequent booksf." 

"There is abundant evidence to show that though 
"the main bulk of the Pentateuch is Mosaic, certain 
" detached portions are of later growth," Canon Perowne 
saysj. The natural explanation of this is to attribute 
these isolated passages to editorial additions, or marginal 
notes placed by subsequent transcribers in the text. The 
tradition of the Jews is that Ezra thus edited the law. 
The other alternative is the hypothesis of Kuenen; i.e, 
that the writer of the Pentateuch Uving about the time of 
the Babylonian captivity, " has been endeavouring to thfow 
" himself back into remote antiquity and produce a docu- 
" ment that should appear to belong to the age of Moses ;'* 
and that he should do this, "and reproduce first the 
"patriarchal and then the Mosaic customs and manners 
" with such fidelity, that lynx-eyed modem critics can find 

* ** Deuteronomy and its Critics," Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1877. 
+ Speaker* 8 Commentary, 

t Dictionary of the Bible, Snch passages as Erod. xyi 35, (compare 
Joshua Y. 12,) are of this class. 
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" nothing to object to, contains in itself a greater anachron- 
" ism than any other that can be named, and more entirely 
" alien to the spirit of the age to which it is assigned*/' 

We may say then without fear of contradiction, that 
the history of the Old Testament possesses every evidence 
requisite to give it authority as a trustworthy and accurate 
history, which has ever been demanded of any other 
ancient record; and that in far greater abundance and 
of far more variety than we actually possess for any other 
history before the time of Christ. And referring to our 
rules of evidence, that we must ask for that kind of 
evidence the subject admits of, for that amount of 
evidence which in this matter it is possible to obtain -f", 
we may fairly claim that both these conditions are here 
fulfilled. And we pass on to the next point : Has it every 
mark necessary to authenticate it, as the record of direct 
revelations fi:om God ? 

We have already touched upon some of these marks. 
The tone of the whole of the Old Testament is unlike any 
merely human tistory ever written. Its books tell us indeed 
of great deeds done by great men amongst the people ; 
but the work and the workmen are always God's gift. 
They are records of the sins of the people and their 
chastisements, of God's great goodness and their own 
great wickedness. Suppose them written by the priestly 
tribe — they record their sins and unfaithfulness more 
minutely than those of the rest. They certainly do not 
flatter their kings. Obviously from style and language, 
as well as from that constant reference backwards, these 
books were written at dififerent dates ; but they all uphold 
the same high standard, refer to the same Divine 

♦ Quoted in "Deut. and its Critics," Ch, Quart. Review, Oct. 1877. 
t Part 1, Lecture 2, page 32. 
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Authority and are unlike any other books in the 
world*. 

But the religious conceptions, and the whole social 
economy, the standard of justice and morality, and the 
civil and criminal law of Moses, are not only far above 
those of any other nation before the Christian era, they 
more than equal in fundamental principles any code of 
any Christian nation now. So that it has been said by a 
free-thinking philosopher, that a modem code of laws will 
be righteous and beneficent, in proportion as it approaches 
the Mosaic standard. Hence the argument that Israel 
could not have had the law of Moses before the return from 
the captivity, because the history shows how far they fell 
short of its ideal in practice, loses much of its weight. 
The revelations given them were educational — necessarily 
therefore on the one hand accommodated to their slowness 
of heart and understanding, and on the other, above their 
practice. Yet these books prove how far they were above 
all contemporary nations. The first difference we note is 
that the whole of this early literature is penetrated with a 
sense of the individual and personal value of men as men, 
which is absolutely wanting in all non-Christian literature, 
or lawf. This key note is struck in the first chapter of 
Genesis. That man was created in the image of God is 
the root idea of the New Testament, and anticipates the 
whole development of man as a true person, with his 
attributes, his rights, his hopes. Canon Mozley points out 
that here we have the whole truth, which had to combat 
with the half truth that possessed the whole ancient 
world — that men are only parts of and belong to each 
other. " In the early ages, in the East, in Greece and in 

♦ See Our Christian Hope^ Lecture 4, p. 188. 

t See Canon Mozley's lectures on the Old Testament. 
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" Borne, there was no conception of man's inalienable right 
" to himself and his own life : he was only part of another ; 
" the children and wives to the father, all sons to the head of 
" the family ; all to the Sovereign*." In the Old Testament, 
this whole truth is unfolded gradually : when we come to 
the Psalms we find it in full possession. There we have 
the individual soul speaking face to face with God, pleading 
directly with Him as being His, and His alone, not aa 
man's. And this which is the true source and sign of 
human worth is the foundation of the whole lawf . 

" Then again the inveterate idea of the old world, was 
" that the masses must be kept in ignorance ; that truth 
" is the privilege of a very few,' who are bound to keep it 
"a profound secret from the profane. But in Israel one 
" whole tribe is set apart to teach the whole nation from 
" children." Bemember how carefully they were charged, 
when any new religious rite was ordained, to explain the 
meaning of it to their children. And again of the whole 
law and revelation " the words I command thee this day 
" shall be in thy heart ; and thou shalt teach them dili- 
" gently to thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
"sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest.by the way 
" — thou shalt write them on the posts of thy house and on 
"thy gates." Nor were these truths to be kept to their 
own nation: any foreigner may come and dwell among 
them, learn their sacred law, enter into their covenant, and 
share in their most sacred rites. 

Their civil laws were consistent with this root idea, and 
equally beyond those of other nations. "Other eastern 
" nations existed only to swell the barbaric pomp of eastern 

* See Canon Mozley's lectures on the Old Testament. 
+ Something of this is also to be found in Buddhism, in its purer and 
earlier writings. 
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" despots, had no corporate life, no individual rights. In 
" the midst of these Israel was a free community, existing 
" for the good of all the nation. They had indeed a federal 
"constitution, and each city and village seems to have 
" possessed a municipal magistracy*. When they chose a 
" king he was still under the Theocracy, subject to God's 
"law, commanded and rebuked by God's law." Contrast 
Ahab's confessed powerlessness to purchase Naboth's vine- 
yard without his free consent, with the despotic powers of 
Syrian and Assyrian monarchs. Compare Moses' criminal 
law with other eastern codes, as with those of Persia or 
Assyria, — with Manu's Indian laws in respect both of 
cruelty, and distinctions of class f. Moses knew no dis- 
tinction. 

Compare Moses' law for slaves with those of Greece and 
Rome : his law of marriage and parental rights with those 
of Rome. His laws for the protection of women and 
children with our own. 

And note this also; "It is just those parts of the law 
"which seem the least likely to be the silent growth of 

♦ Deut. xix. 11, 13 ; xxv. 7—9 ; xxi. 18—21. Euth iv. 2. Judges viii. 
14. 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 1 Kings xzi. 11. 2 Kings z. 1. 

t The cruelty of their punishments as related by Bollin,. make it 
impossible to quote them. The distinctions of class are more marked 
in the Indian codes. 

** Should a once bom man through arrogance instruct a Brahmin, 
** saying you ought to do so and so, let the king order boiling oil to be 
" poured into his mouth and ears." Manu's law, quoted by Canon Mozley. 

" If a low bom man mention the name of a superior revilingly, an iron 
" pin ten inches long red hot, shaU be thrust into his mouth." — Imtitutes 
of Vishnu. 

Mention is made of '*the place appointed for torturing those who 
"have killed a Brahmin." If a Brahmin commits murder, he is to be 
blinded, by a cloth tied over his eyes. 

A king must never kill a Brahmin, though found guilty of all possible 
Climes : he may be banished, <&c. 
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" natural causes — its general spirit of justice and mercy to 
"men, — of liberty, fraternity and equality among the 
"members of the commonwealth — are those which give 
"the key to the Prophetic writings. The prophets are 
"emphatically in the best sense men of the people, as 
" truly as they are men of God. . .All these points of their 
" teaching are strong indications of the existence among 
" them of a political ideal, far too high and holy to have 
"been created by circumstances." Where did they learn 
it ? " All is explained if we accept the historic truth of 
" the mission and legislation of Moses, and the guidance of 
"the national history by God. All seems inexplicable 
" without some such originating and sustaining cause*." 

Even more conspicuously is the religious faith and 
worship of Israel exalted above that of any contemporary 
race. Amongst these, worshippers of brute gods as Dagon 
and Moloch, and offerers of human sacrifices, "we find," 
Canon Mozley writes, "a whole people worshipping God 
" under no form, but in His own pure essence as expressed 
"in the name 'Jehovah' the 'I am'; merciful and gracious, 
"long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth: 
"keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
"gression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
" guilty. We find them learning to worship God in such 
" hymns as that of Moses (Exodus xv.), * Who is like unto 
" * Thee, O Jehovah, among the mighty ones. Glorious in 
" ' Holiness ? ' and then in such Psalms as viii, xxxiii, Ixiii, 
" ciii, — still more than adequate for the highest Christian 
" conceptions of praise." "Elsewhere," as Mr Vaughan says, 
" these great truths were dimly seen " — and that at a later 
period "(• " by a few of the wisest and best. To the mass of 

• OvT Christian Hope, page 187. 

t As in ^schyluB about B.C. 480, Soorates and Plato a little later* 
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"mankind they were obscured by an enormous cloud of 
" gross and often very unmoral superstition : .in Israel they 
"were the common heritage of every man, woman, and 
"child. How can we explain the fact that the whole of 
" this otherwise insignificant people stood, in this respect, 
" upon a level which no kindred people of the Semitic, 
"none of the Indo-European race approached?" Quite 
clearly it is not to be explained as the natural growth of 
the Hebrew mind. If they had a national character- 
istic, it was their almost unrestrainable desire for idol 
worship. 

" Thus date the open promulgation of this religion and 
"law when we will, — ^and it cannot be dated later than 
" some age previous to Samuel : it stands out so far above 
"any other religious belief and any other political con- 
" stitution, that it proves the Israelitish people were under 
" a peculiar training, had a diflferent history and a higher 
" education than any other nation had," 

"Chemists tell us," says another writer, 'Hhat those 
"meteoric stones which now and then amaze us by 
" tumbling from the sky, contain compounds which, being 
" devoid of water, could not have been formed within our 
" atmosphere. They carry in their inmost structure the 
" proof of their unearthly origin. In like manner if we 
" find in the Bible moral ideas so unique, so unlike what 
" the rest of literature (except as influenced by the Bible) 
" can furnish, that the human mind is not competent to 
" have originated them ; we have good reason to conclude 
"they proceed from some superhuman mind. This per- 
" suasion will be strongly confirmed when we find these 
" ideas not lying disjointed, one in one book one in another; 
"but pervading many if not all the books of Scripture, 
" Jewish and Christian, displaying an organised develope- 
P. 21 
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"ment, and standing to one another in systematic re- 
"lation*" . 

And this brings us to the last series of evidences which 
must establish the authenticity of the divine Revelations 
contained in the Old Testament. These consist mainly in 
the inseparable unity of the Old and New Testament 
revelations, comparable to nothing less than the living 
unity between the seed and the ftill-grown vine, — ^the 
infant and the man. 

Every revelation intended for mankind must be re- 
corded in an authentic and adequate document : and if it 
be a progressive revelation or unveiling, it must be thus 
recorded during its progress, at each epoch. It must 
be directly on its entrance into the world understood 
essentially; — but it cannot be understood with complete- 
ness, in its relation to the whole, until the whole be 
completed: therefore, says Rothe, the earlier can only be 
completely intelligible when the later and the latest are 
given. Clearly it follows from this that the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation would not be completely understood in 
all the fulness of its meaning, until after the death and 
resurrection of our Lord and the pouring-out of the Spirit 
foretold by the prophetsf. • All the worship of the Old 
Testament economy stood in typical relation to Christ, and 
was typically prophetic of Him. The pious Jews them- 
selves knew this to some extent. Clearly all these 
portions, assuming them to be authentic revelations, 
would be far better and more fully understood when the 

* The Basis of Faith, Lect. vii., § 3, Bev. E. R. Conder, D.D. 

t As Isaiah xxxii. 16— -18 ; xliv. 3—8 ; xlii. 1—4 ; Ixi. 1—3 ; Ezekiel 
xxxvi. 26—27; xxxvii. ; Joel ii. 28, 29; Zech. xii. 10; all partly 
falfilled at Pentecost and still being fulfilled, whilst passing on into 
the future for their consummation. 
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types and prophecies had received their historic fulfilment. 
And conversely, these later revelations would be at first 
understood by the aid of the preceding ones and esta- 
blished in the minds of believers on that foundation. 

And this is precisely what did take place, when the 
Christian revelation began: this is an unquestionable 
historical fact. 

" As regards the Redeemer," Rothe says, " no one can 
" for an instant fail to perceive, that to Him the Old Testa- 
*' ment economy is, in the strictest sense, the Divine Reve- 
" lation : and the Old Testament Scripture, the testimony 
"of that Revelation; — a testimony which He reverences 
" with the warmest religious piety; in which He continually 
"lives with His whole soul, as within a sanctuary, and 
" which He uses as His chiefest instniment throughout 
"His teaching activity. — I say confidently with Lechler, 
"whoever makes the experiment of going through the 
" discourses in the Gospels, with special attention to the 
" references to the Scriptures, obtains a very strong impres- 
"sion not only how frequently, but with what emphasis 
" Jesus points to the Old Testament Scriptures, and how 
"variously He uses their words in the most manifold 
"bearings." "His discourses raise it above doubt — not 
" only that their words, even to details, were always present 
" and familiar to Him : but also that He had lived down 
"perfectly into their inmost being, into their spirit, into 
"the great religious and moral ideas which pervade and 
" govern them ; and therefore assumed the freest attitude 
" as to their letter. Hence proceeds the peculiar spirituality 
"of His manner of treating them, standing at once and 
"equally, within and above them.'* "The further He 
" entered into their Sanctuary*, the more abundantly and 
* See Luke ii. 43-^52. 

21—2 
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"powerfully did the references to Himself and His office 
"force themselves upon Him. 'Search the Scriptures, — 
"'they testify of Me' was His challenge to the Jewish 
" teachers. And so considerable a portion of His teaching 
"and arguments is built upon them, it is clear that the 
"Redeemer found them in complete harmony with His 
" own work, and with that Revelation of the Father which 
" He came to give. At the same time the strictness with 
"which He confines Himself to the canonical Scriptures 
"of the Old Testament, is characteristically striking; 
"withholding Himself from any of the ideas belonging 
"merely to the schools and sects of the Judaism of His 
"day*." 

Then we find the first gift of Christ to His apostles 
after His resurrection was this, "He opened their under- 
"standing that they might understand the Scriptures." 
And we find that the apostles, turning back on the old 
familiar Scriptures the new light of Christ's words and 
works, found them also full of a new light ; " found every- 
" where," as Rothe says, "a many- voiced echo from the 
" Old Testament of their fast-rooted Christian convictions." 
In proclaiming the Gospel of Christ to the world, orally and 
in writings, they found both the Old Testament dispensation 
and its records in complete harmony with the message of 
Christ ; they knew it was the same unchanging God Who 
spoke in times past to their fathers by the prophets ; Who 
spoke in their own day in and through His Son ; Who was 
speaking by His Holy Spirit in themselves, according to 
the promise of Christ. 

The teaching of St Paul, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
of St Peter, is clear on this point. They claimed for the 
prophets of old the same inspiration, from the same source 
* See e.g. Matt. v. 21 to end, Mark vii. 13. 
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which Christ had promised, and was giving continually, to 
themselves. "Prophecy came not at any time by the 
" will of man : but men spake from God, being moved by 
" the Holy Ghost." 

" What a magnificent idea then," writes Maurice, " must 
" St Paul have had of those books, which in his Pharisaical 
" days had seemed to him ohjects of fear, and a kind of 
" worship. How every old teacher will have started into 
" life, when he contemplated him not as the utterer of 
" dark sayings which the scribes copied and made darker, 
" but as endued with the same Divine Spirit Who enabled 
"him to be a teacher of the Gentiles, Who dwelt with 
" every Church, Who made every Christian His Temple. — 
"What a grand procession those old teachers formed, 
" leading men onwards to that discovery of the Inspirer. 
" What in all the world could compare to them — in their 
" continuity, their orderly succession, their harmony, their 
"worth as witnesses to the Divine Government in their 
"own day, a method which must be the same in all 
" generations to come ; their worth as foreseers of that 
" which had now come to pass? " 

And every careful student of the two Testaments can 
observe this unity for himself If you construct the 
character, the offices and the history of the Messiah out 
of the Old Testament records, you will find it harmonizes 
in every general feature and in many details with the 
Christ of the Gospels. And you will find in these passages 
a light thrown upon the inner mind and the human heart 
of the Saviour, which will enable you to enter far more 
deeply into His memoirs in the New Testament. The 
account St Peter gives of these prophetic writings is thus 
verified in our own experience. He says that the "prophets 
" who prophesied of the grace of salvation that should come 
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"unto us, sought and searched diligently what, or what 
" manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
" did point to, when it testified beforehand of the sufferings 
" of Christ and the glories that should follow them. To 
"whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but 
"unto you did they minister." Now is it not a simple 
matter of fact, that these passages of the Old Testament 
do minister to us to this day, as they have ministered to 
believers from St Peter's time, a fuller knowledge of the 
Saviours inner mind and divinely-human heart? Does 
not the fifty-third of Isaiah minister to us a fuller compre- 
hension of the character of Christ's life and death, of the 
significance of His humiliation ? Does not that twenty- 
second Psalm minister to us, when it lets us look into the 
very heart of our Redeemer on the Cross, and into His 
Satisfaction in beholding the ever-widening domains of the 
salvation won for men by the travails of His Soul ? 

And this is a fact which cannot be got rid of by any 
"scientific rules of interpretation" whatever. Science never 
gets rid of a single fact, what it gets rid of and for ever 
rejects, is every rule and every theory that is contradicted 
by a single fact. Grant that nothing could be, beforehand, 
more utterly improbable than that Isaiah should write a 
brief memoir of Jesus Christ. That improbability entirely 
ceases and is done away with, when the fact comes up that 
he did write it. How he came to write it is to be 
explained by some theory of inspiration; but the fact 
that it was written remains, whether it is explicable or not 

Without then insisting on any specific theory of inspi- 
ration, it appears evident that the Old Testament, both in 
itself and as the essential foundation of the Christian 
Revelation, is such a book as cannot be referred either 
to mere human wisdom and foresight, or to chance. To 
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affirm that it can be, is to aflSrm it to be an unnatural 
and therefore impossible prodigy. It would turn the 
Bible from a superhuman into a miraculous book, and 
that a miracle without any adequate or efficient cause. 
This is the class of prodigy which science binds us to deny. 
Nor can any amount of errors in numbers, in dates, in 
editing, in copying, were these as numerous as they are in 
fact unimportant, at all aflfect the legitimate conclusion. 
The superhuman foresight and unity of this book demand 
a Superhuman Inspirer and Director: the divine life- 
sustaining power of the book demands a Divine Author. 
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LECTUKE XII. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT RECORDS. 

\ 
" The Bible like the Church ^ains fresh force and strength in timet 
of trial. As long as it is unassailed it is also in a great measure 
unstudied^ 

No portion of the whole controversy in which we are 
engaged affords to the Christian a more convincing ex- 
ample of the might with which God's silent Providence is 
overruling the attacks of sceptics, to confirm the faith of 
the Churches, and to compel them to grow in know- 
ledge ; than does the storm which in these modem days has 
raged against the books of the sacred Canon. We have 
seen several instances of this in the verification of the Old 
Testament chronicles, in the course of enquiries set on foot 
in consequence of the denials of their veracity by theorists. 
We shall find still more striking examples in examining 
the results of the attack on the New Testament records: 
for now in God's Providence it has come to pass that these 
books, and especially the Gospels, have been subjected to 
a more searching criticism and examination than any other 
writings on any other subject have ever received ; so that 
we have more evidence firom which to judge in their case, 
than for any other early books. In speaking to you of the 
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results of the critical and historical evidence that has been 
thus accumulated, I can only indicate the principal chains 
of evidence, and give samples rather than summaries of 
evidences and arguments that fill the world. — The ques- 
tions specially before us to-day are these, 

1. Do the New Testament books give us contempora- 
neous evidence as to what the apostles taught ? 2. What 
evidence have we as to the continuity of Christian faith 
and doctrine from the time of Christ's death? 3. Do 
the Gospels give us substantially the authentic evidence 
of eye-witnesses of the events they record, or of their 
contemporaries ? 

Remember, these questions must be decided without 
prejudice from their bearing on that other question, 
Whether any evidence can substantiate miraculous or 
supernatural occurrences ? The authenticity of a document 
rests on evidence of certain facts, which are in no way 
affected by our opinion as to the credibility of miracles. 
And hence, as one of our critical teachers has said, " it is 
" only Christian believers who can afford to criticise the 
" sacred writings freely and ftiUy, and to deal with them 
"exactly as with any ancient books of the same mixed 
" character, by the received rules of criticism. The more 
"certain we are that this book is God*s book, the more 
" certain we are that it will stand every true test that the 
" truest human books can stand." 

Objectors to the miraculous come to the question of 
the authenticity of these records, weighted by the necessity 
they are under of explaining how the supernatural events 
related got into them. The chief hypothesis now is, that 
all which is supernatural in the Gospel History and the 
Christian creed, especially the facts of the Trinity, of the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection of our Lord, and the 
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sending the Spirit — ^all this is due to the mythical growth 
of superstition excited by our Lord's remarkable life and 
death, and crusting over in course of time the real and 
fragmentary traditions of His human history. 

Now in order to establish the possibility of such an 
origin of our histories, it is necessary to show that the 
New Testament records were not contemporaneous ; for if 
they record mjrbhs they must have been written when 
there had been time for myths to grow ; and these cannot 
grow up and be received generally, during the lifetime of 
the eye-witnesses. If, on the other hand, these miracles 
and doctrines were later interpolations into earlier his- 
tories ; the records we have must at least show such marks 
of interpolation, as that it would be possible to have 
narratives of some sort after leaving all these out. 

Our first question then will be. What is the earliest 
undisputed date at which these alleged superhuman facts 
are known to have been taught, received, and believed, in 
the Churches of Christ? On this point the author of 
Supernatural Religion boldly asserts that, "We have no 
" contemporaneous history at all, as to what the first pro- 
" mulgators of Christianity actually asserted." 

In beginning this enquiry, we have to bear in mind 
those points, concerning which all, believing and unbeliev- 
ing critics alike, are now agreed : — 

i. As to the reality and greatness of the Life, Character, 
and Death of our Lord. 

ii. That the apostles and first promulgators of Christi- 
anity were not deceivers, but honestly taught concerning 
Him what they themselves believed. 

iiL That St Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, the 
Galatians, and the Eomans, are certainly genuine, were 
composed by St Paul, and addressed to the Churches whose 
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names they bear*. That all this, denied by the Deists of 
tlie last century, is fully admitted now, is one firuit of 
modern criticism. 

Now in reference to our first question, what is the 
undisputed date at which these fundamental but Super- 
natural facts were taught and received in the Christian 
Churches, the contents of these unquestioned epistles is 
decisive. There is no doubt whatever that St Paul wrote 
them, "there is not much uncertainty as to the date at 
"which they were written. The most extreme opinions 
" fix them between A.D. 52 — 59 ; that is, under no circum- 
" stances more than 30 years after the Lord's death " ; the 
earliest possible date of our Lord's death being A.D. 30. 

The martyrdom of St Stephen took place in 37 ; the 
conversion of St Paul, the history of which is briefly given 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, took place probably late in 
the same year; certainly not more than a year later. 
This epistle begins with affirming the Resurrection of 
Christ; in it St Paul calls Christ "the Son of God"; and 
says that the covenant made with Abraham was confirmed 
of God in Christ, 430 years before the law was given: 
**that Gk)d sent forth His Son, made of a woman"; and 
" has sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts f." 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians is contained the 
most complete account we have of the bodily appearances 
of the risen Saviour. St Paul writes in it, that he had 
preached the Gospel of the Resurrection of Christ to them, 
from the first, that the other apostles had preached it ; 
that the Corinthians themselves had received it, and still 
stood in that faith ; " by which also ye are saved J." All this 

* See Canon Westcott*s Gospel of the Resurrection^ chap, i., § 46. 
t Gal. LI; ii. 20; iii. 17; iv. 4, 5, 6, written a.d. 68. 
X 1 Cor. IV. A.D. 67. 2 Cor. a.d. 68. 
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he speaks of as matters of notoriety to them. " On this 
"there is no trace of disagreement; some indeed ques- 
*' tioned the reality of our own resurrection, but they were 
" met by arguments based on the resurrection of Christ 
"which they acknowledged." He reminds them that if 
the fact of Christ s resurrection were not true, he had no 
Gospel at all for them, they were still unredeemed, and 
had no hope but that of the baser Epicureans — "let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die." In the Epistle to the 
Bomans, written certainly before St Paul went to Rome as 
a prisoner, and within twenty-eight years after Christ's 
death, he founds all his exhortations to them upon their 
" knowing that Christ being raised from the dead, dieth 
" no more." And again he writes, " for to this end Christ 
" both died and rose and revived, that He might be the 
" Lord of the dead and of the living." The Divine nature 
of Christ is as plainly stated in the eighth chapter as in 
any creed of the Church now : and the personal work of 
the Holy Spirit is affirmed here, as in each of these four 
epistles*. 

It is not even pretended that any one of these passages 
is an interpolation of a later date. Take them all away, 
and both the argument and the construction fall to pieces: 
you have literally nothing left but a set of half-propositions, 
arranged with no sort of connection. 

Nor is it possible to attribute these statements to the 
result of " the Pauline teaching." On these points at any 
rate it is impossible to sustain any such distinction between 
his teaching and that of the other apostles. For it was 
not St Paul who founded the Church of Rome ; we do not 
know which of the first promulgators of Christianity did 
found it. But we do know that in A.D. 58 it was already 
* Rom. viii. 16, 26—27; 1 Cor. xii. ; Gal.- v. and vi. 
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a considerable Church, and that St Paul, appealing con- 
fidently to "the mutual faith both of you and me*," 
proceeds to exhort both its Jew and Gentile members on 
the ground of their knowledge of Christ's Sonship and 
resurrection. Knowing them to be Christians, he knew 
they had been taught and believed both these facts. 

Again, it was not St Paul who founded the Church at 
Jerusalem, for he had devoted himself to the work of 
destroying it. He has himself given us the account of this 
part of his life in the unquestioned Epistle to the Galatians. 
There he tells us that when he came amongst the Jewish 
Christians, they found he was preaching the faith he had 
once destroyed. What the faith St Paul preached every- 
where was, we know undoubtedly. It was "the literal 
" fact of the resurrection. The very designation of God is 
"'He who raised up the Lord from the dead.' In this 
" miracle lay the sum of the new revelation, the sign of 
" Christ's Sonship*." Now if when he came to Jerusalem 
ten years after our Lord's death, this faith had been to 
them a new one, or in any way different from what they 
had already received and for which they had suflfered 
persecution, would they have acknowledged him ? It is 
clear they received their new ally with some doubt and 
suspicion at first. He spent fifteen days at this time with 
St Peter, and saw also James, the Lord's brother. Four- 
teen years after this, when therefore he had already written 
some of his epistles (that to the Thessalonians in 52), he 
again went up to Jerusalem, and conferred with St John, 
Cephas and James; who acknowledged him as the preacher 
to the Gentiles of the same Gospel which they were 
preaching to the Jews. If there had been any such 

* Rom. L 12 ; V. and vi. 

t Canon Westoott, Qotpel of the Resurrection, 
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fundamental diflFerence, if he was proclaiming Christ's 
resurrection, and they did not know whether He was 
risen ; if he was teaching Christ as the Son of God, and 
they had only known Him and taught Him as the greatest 
of men ; — it is impossible that either the Jewish Church or 
these apostles could have thus set their seal to St Paul's 
apostleship. Clearly also St Paul was ready enough to 
differ from them, as he did from St Peter when he saw 
occasion. How would he have differed had he found their 
Gospel wanting that, which was the sum and substance of 
his own ? 

Then we find St Paul, writing to the Corinthians 
concerning the resurrection, says, "whether it were I or 
" they", i.e. others of the first promulgators of the Christian 
faith, "so we preach, and so ye believe, — except ye 
"believed without cause." We have then in this cele- 
brated chapter the record of facts taught not by St Paul 
alone, but by other teachers from various Christian 
Churches. We know also, from the Philippians, that some 
of these teachers having ill-will to St Paul would have 
gladly laid hold of any discrepancy between the faith of 
the Jewish Churches and his. Yet we find him appealing 
to the Corinthians' own personal knowledge of the identity 
of the teaching they had received from himself and from 
these, — an identity not of abstract doctrine but mainly of 
facts, and this of facts which had occurred during their own 
lifetime. Polycarp's testimony to St PauVs teaching is 
interesting, as coming from the disciple of St John. 
Writing to the Philippians Polycarp says : " Neither I nor 
"any other such one, can come up to the wisdom of 
"the blessed and glorified Paul. He when among you 
"accurately and steadfastly taught the truth; and when 
" absent he wrote letters, which if you accurately study you 
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" will find to be the means of building you up in that 
" faith which has been given to you." 

So far then is it from being true that "we have no 
"contemporaneous history at all, as to what the first 
" promulgators of Christianity actually asserted ; " we have 
in these acknowledged, undisputed Epistles of St Paul, an 
a43curate history of what he and others actually asserted 
and taught from A.D. 37 to 60: and we have Polycarp's 
testimony as to this faith of St Paul being still the faith 
of the Church in his time. Thus, if we give up every book 
of the New Testament, which is either seriously or idly 
questioned by the extremest school of critics ; we still find 
that the facts of Christ's resurrection, of His divine Son- 
ship, and of His present reign in heaven, were taught 
within ten years of the Saviour's death as the sum and 
substance of the Christian faith, the source of the Christian 
life, the foundation of the Christian Church. Then seven 
years after His death, we find men, women and children 
being persecuted for their faith in Christ's resurrection*. 
The faith must have existed before the persecution: no 
time is left for the growth of myths : no possible theory of 
'later interpolations' can touch the evidence of these 
admittedly genuine epistles. I have quoted from these 
four epistles only, because no one questions their genuine- 
ness. The two Epistles to the Thessalonians are really 
unquestioned: the only objections made to their authen- 
ticity by two German critics, Schrader and Bauer, have 
been refuted by De Wette and others, and have obtained 
no credence in Germany itself. Their contents entirely 
agree on these supernatural and divine facts with the 
other four. For the rest of his epistles I must refer you 

♦ Gal. i. 13 ; oomp. 23. 
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to Our Christian Hope*, from which I have gathered 
much of this argument, and to Westcott On the Canon, 
part II. 

We come then to our second question: how can we 
show the continuity of Christian faith and doctrine from 
the time of the apostles, to the fourth century? The 
writer of Supernatural Religion represents the first three 
centuries as an obscure age, known to us only by the most 
fragmentary and purely traditional legends. But it was 
in fact not an age of legends ; and our knowledge of it is 
documentary. "The Gospel history was written in the 
" blaze of the most brilliant and dilBRised age of literature, 
" when the intercourse between men in all parts of the 
"civilised world was more intimate than at any other 
" time," says Maurice. It is an anachronism to assert that 
in such an age myths and legends could grow with such 
speed, and spread with such power. There are two lines 
of evidence to be noted here, decisive against any such 
explanation of the growth of our faith. 

The first is the marvellous rapidity of its growth, as 
evidenced by the persecutions raised against it. The other 
is the individual continuity of the life and the faith of so 
many distinct Churches, which were unquestionably founded 
in the first century, each of which handed down the faith they 
had received from their own special teachers, each distinct • 
Church being jealous for the authority of their own oral 
traditions and their own epistles and other written docu- 
ments ; each receiving those communicated to them from 
other Churches with strict scrutiny : and yet found by the 
end of the second and third centuries to be all holding the 
same faith as to these ftindamental and divine facts. The 
amount of this continuity of faith will be best judged of 
* The Hultean Lectures for X876, by the Rev. E, T. Vaughan. 
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from the accompanying chart. The argument from it is 
this. "The common belief of all the churches shows a 
" common origin for that belief: it is an effect which must 
" have a cause. ...That those who were scattered abroad by 
" the persecution after St Stephen's death, and went every- 
'* where preaching the Word, should have agreed in this 
" testimony, is impossible, if the testimony were not true." 
And the problem thus set before the advocates of the 
gradual growth of the Christian faith by legendary in- 
crustations, is this : They have to account for the simul- 
taneous growth of precisely the same legends, not in the 
case of one church or one tribe, but in the case of nearly 
every known race in the Roman Empire, and in above 
twenty known churches (several having written apostolic 
epistles to refer to); all of whom are found to hold, at 
the end of two hundred years, the same faith with each 
other, and with St PauFs epistles. It was not only in 
Judea and Galilee; it was in Syria, in Antioch, all over 
Asia Minor, at Alexandria, Corinth, Athens and in Mace- 
donia — it was in Rome itself — not very obscure or ignorant 
cities — that within twenty or twenty-five years after our 
Lord's death these churches were being formed, and men 
were being persecuted for maintaining His resurrection and 
His reign. True, those who went ever3rwhere preaching 
the Gospel came out from Palestine in the first instance. 
But the more the superstitious character of the Jews is 
urged the more marvellous its reception is. The mere fact 
that it came to them from Jews, must have prejudiced the 
whole Gentile world against it. And it in every way 
opposed the superstitions and the expectations of the 
Jews: the renunciation of an earthly kingdom, the breaking 
down the wall of separation between them and the heathen, 
the admission of the Gentiles to an equal place in God's 
P. 22 
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church, must have made it hateful to them. The Scribes 
and Pharisees who strove to destroy it, were desperately in 
earnest : they dreaded the spread of faith in Christ before 
Hi> resurrection, they took every measure to prevent it, 
and resisted and persecuted it from the first moment by 
every means in their power, by arguments, threats, 
promises and punishment; — the one obvious means of 
destroying it by exposing the dead body of Jesus, they 
never attempted. 

Thirty-four years after the crucifixion the first perse- 
cution in Eome began under Nero. The second under 
Domitian was sixty-seven years after the crucifixion. And 
seventy-seven years after it Pliny wrote that the Christians 
in Bithynia were so numerous the worship of the Gods was 
nearly extinct. Is it credible that these Christians were 
djdng, or willingly enduring shame and torture, for the sake 
of legendary tales which, had they grown at all, must have 
begun to grow within their own memory ? that they died 
for the truth of a tale, which many of them must have 
known was not the same tale they had heard when they 
were young, but 'crusted over' with new and strange 
circumstances? Men are not indiflferent to the reality 
of that for which they suffer the loss of all things. 

Under these circumstances it is easy to account for the 
fact, that each church should carefully and anxiously 
preserve its own creed and traditions of our Lord's life 
and of their founder's teachings. But further, these perse- 
cutions compelled and intensified the intercourse of all 
these churches with each other: and thus the apostolic 
writings preserved by any one church, would soon become 
the common property of most. 

The practice of reading portions of these in all their 
public services, which was early adopted, rendered it almost 
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impossible that these books could be altered, or new 
writings be slipt in, unnoticed. "Cassian* tells us that in 
" the churches of Egypt, after singing the Psalms two lessons 
" were read, one from the Old and one from the New Testa- 
" ment; a practice which he says was so ancient that no one 
"could tell whether it were a human institution or not. 
" That the worshippers were not inattentive to changes in 
" the lessons thus read, we leari/from Augustine : who tells 
"us that when Jerome put forth his revised version of 
" the Scriptures, and an African Bishop read out of the 
" book of Job in this new translation, there was an actual 
"uproar among the people, because what they heard 
"diflfered from that to which they had been accustomed 
" all their lives, and which had been read for centuries"|-." 
The earliest mention of this custom is by Justin Martjrr. 
In his Apology, addressed to Antoninus Pius, and written 
before A.D. 150, he tells the Emperor that in the as- 
semblies of the Christians "the memoirs of the Apo- 
" sties or the writings of the Prophets are read as long 
"as time permits." In another place he explains "that 
"the memoirs of the Apostles are what are called the 
" Gospels " : in a third passage he states " that they were 
" composed by Apostles or their followers/' Consider the 
force of this fact : every Christian who attended public 
worship must have known, whether he heard the same 
Gospels read aloud which he had first been used to hear ; 
or whether what was read was interpolated with any fresh 
matter. "Thus any two men, living successively to the 
" age of sixty-five, would be able to transmit irrefragable 
" testimony covering one hundred years " as to the identity 

* A monk in the 6th oentiiry, first in Egypt : he spent the latter part 
of his life at Marseilles. 

t Prof. Plumptre's paper at Chiirch Congress, 1881, On Revised Version. 

22—2 
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of these books, or as to any changes made from that 
edition which had been first received by the churches. 
Thus the theory of the original Gospel being lost and the 
four we have gradually creeping into general acceptance, 
is incompatible with the facts. We shall have to refer to 
this lectionary again. I have adverted to it here as at 
once explaining arid witnessing to the continuity of 
Christian faith and tradition, in so many scattered churches, 
through these earlier centuries. 

We now turn to our third question. Do the Gospels 
give us substantially the authentic evidence of contem- 
poraneous witnesses of the events they record? If we 
turn first to the external literary proofs we have of the 
dates at which our written Gospels must have been in 
existence, we shall at least see how very carefully these 
persecuted men strove to preserve the accuracy and au- 
thenticity of these records of their faith. I can only give 
them very hurriedly; you will find them very intelligibly 
drawn out in a little work — The Lost Oospel*, Of the 
continuity of this chain of evidence you will be able to 
judge from the chart at the end of the volume. 

Our first standing-point here is Eusebius. Bom in 270, 
he wrote a history of the early literature of the church 
about 325. In dealing with the history of the canon of 
the New Testament, he gives a list of those books which 
were at that time counted genuine, disputed, and spurious. 
He carefully notes the number and the names of the 
earlier writers who had quoted those books of Scripture, 
of whose acceptance by the whole church any doubts 
had been entertained: thus showing that during these 
three hundred years books were not received as canonical, 

• PubUshed in 1876. 
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except on what the church deemed sufficient evidence 

of their reception from apostolic times by the whole 

church. He came to man's estate within two hundred 

years from the writing of the fourth Gospel : and he had 

before him a great mass of Christian literature which has 

now perished : e.g. he gives accounts of writings of Papias 

and eleven others, who all flourished within seventy-five 

years of St Johns death. "Eusebius knows but of four 

" Gospels as canonical : he has never heard of any others 

" as accepted by the whole church, and he is wholly igno- 

" rant of any doubt having ever been cast on the authority 

" of these four, in any branch of the Catholic Church." It 

is acknowledged by all and is quite clear that these, our 

four Gospels, have neither been forged nor altered since his 

time: whilst his entire ignorance of any such origin or 

corruption before his time, throws the possibility of such 

a change back at least half a century. 

The interval between 300 and 200 is filled up by 
several writers whose works we still have. Of these I will 
take three : Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, martyred in 257 ; 
Hippolytus who died in 240 ; Origen of Alexandria, bom 
about 185, died in 254. Cyprian writes, "The Church 
"setting forth the likeness of Paradise includes within 
" her walls fruit-bearing trees : these trees she waters with 
"four rivers, that is with the four Gospels." Hippolytus 
is the author of a commentary on the second Psalm : the 
following is an extract from it. "When He came into the 
"world He was manifested as God and man. And it is 
"easy to see the man in Him, when He hungers and 
" suffers exhaustion, and is weary and athirst ; and sleeps 
"on a boat's pillow, and entreats the removal of the cup 
" of suffering, and sweats in an agony, and is strengthened 
"by an angel;.. -and gives up the ghost, and has His side 
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"pierced by a spear, and is wrapped in linen and laid 
"in a tomb, and is raised by the Father from the dead. 
"And the Divine in Him on the other hand is equally 
"manifest; when He is worshipped by angels, and seen 
"by shepherds, and waited for by Simeon, and inquired 
" after by wise men and pointed out by a star ; and at 
" a marriage makes wine of water, and chides the sea, and 
" walks on the deep, and makes one see who is blind from 
'* birth, and raises Lazarus when dead four days " — and so 
he goes on. The writer of The Lost Gospel says, " I have 
" counted above fifty references to St Matthew and forty 
" to St John in this commentary." 

Origen forms the link between the third and second 
centuries, being bom within twenty years of Justin Martyr's 
death: so that if Justin Martyr wrote before the four 
Gospels were written and known, they must have been 
forged or at any rate imposed on the church in the short 
interval between his death and Origen's youth. For 
Origen, naming our four Gospels, writes : " which are the 
"only undisputed ones in the whole Church of God 
" throughout the world." 

Thus these three men carry back Eusebius's testimony 
a full century, and we find that as in 300, so also in 200, 
the Christian church was fully persuaded of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of these four Gospels, and "had 
" never heard of their being questioned." And these are 
just three specimens of the sort of evidence we have for 
the fact which Canon Westcott sums up thus. "With 
"the exception of the Hebrews, the second and third 
" epistles of St John, second of St Peter, St James, St Jude, 
"and the Revelation, all the other books of the New 
" Testament were acknowledged as Apostolic and authoii- 
" tative throughout the church at the close of the second 
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"century": i.e. the four Gtospels, the Acts, the thirteen 

epistles of St Paul, the first epistles of St John and 

St Peter. " The evidence of the great Fathers by which 

*' the church is represented varies in respect of those dis- 

" puted books : but the Canon of the acknowledged books 

" is established by their common consent. Thus the testi- 

" mony on which it rests is not gathered from one quarter 

" but from many, and these the most widely separated by 

"position and character. It is not given as a private 

" opinion but an acknowledged fact, not as a late discovery 

" but as an original tradition." 

Thus it is clear that neither these, nor indeed the six 
disputed books about which the heads of the church were 
still debating, could either have been forged or in any 
material way interpolated or altered since this date of 200. 
It is equally certain that all really Apostolic books must 
have been written by A.D. 100. And the time for possible 
forgery is still further limited by the consideration, that 
Origen's testimony shows that the memory of the first 
admission of the four Gospels into the sacred canon by 
the whole church, was lost by the later of these dates. 

Now in this century, 100 to 200, there are four writers 
whose works we still have. 

Clement of Alexandria, writing about 190, and speak- 
ing of a saying attributed to our Lord, says: "In the 
" first place then, in the four Gospels handed down to us 
"we have not this saying, but in that according to the 
"Egyptians." He crowds his work with quotations from 
all the four (Jospels, — seven or eight from the first chapter 
of St John : one of these is given thus : "And John the 
" Apostle saith, ' no man hath seen God at any time : the 
"' only begotten God, Who is in the bosom of the Father, 
"'He hath declared Him.'" 
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TertuUian* wrote in Rome or Africa. In a treatise 
against Marcion he writes : " Of the Apostles then John 
" and Matthew first instil faith into us, whilst of apostolic 
"men Luke and Mark renew it afterwards. These all 
"start with the same principles of the faith, so far as 
" relates to the One only God the Creator and His Christ. 
" Never mind if there occurs some variation in the order 
" of their narratives, provided that there be agreement in 
" the essential matter of the faith, in which there is dis- 
" agreement with Marcion "I*." Does not this show it was 
no careless or ignorant acceptance, but a strict scrutiny, 
study and comparison of the text of the Gospels which 
was going on in these latter years of the second century ? 

About the year 180, Theodoret of Antioch expressly 
declared the four Gospels to be inspired, and he classes 
them with the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Our next writer is IrenaeusJ. In his youth he was the 
disciple of Polycarp and of Papias, both of whom were 
personal disciples of St John. He quotes 'sayings of 
' Elders ' whom he knew and whom he calls disciples of 
the Apostles, and in these 'sayings' are quotations from 
the Gospels §. The disciple of Polycarp and most diligent 
to learn what the Apostles taught, it is not credible that 
he should have been deceived into accepting a spurious 
Gospel, not really John s, as genuine. It is clear he had 
no doubt whatever of the genuineness of all four, for he 
: "It is not possible that the Gospels can be either 

)re or fewer in number than they are.... He who was 

mifest to men has given us the Gospel under four 

Born 152, converted 185, priest 192. 

Marcion apparently denied the reality of Christ's human nature. 

Bom 140, bishop of Lyons before 180, martyred 202. 

The Lost Gospel. 
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"aspects, but bound together by one Spirit.... For that 
"according to John relates his original, effectual, and 
" glorious generation from the Father :. . .but that according 
"to St Luke takes up His priestly character. Matthew 
"again is the Gospel of His Humanity.... Mark on the 
" other hand commences with a reference to the prophetical 
" spirit coming down jfrom on high, and on this account he 
"made a compendious and cursory narrative, for such is 
" the prophetic character." " He quotes the evangelists by 
" name, and by texts constantly : e.g. Matth. i. six times, 
" with remarks on the whole chapter; Matth. ii. three times. 
"He has eight references to the third chapter — and so 
" with the others : the references to the first chapter of St 
"John are absolutely innumerable*." Thus showing the 
Gospels he used were the same as those we have. Then 
we have learnt from Justin Martyr that certain * Memoirs 
* of the Apostles ' called Gospels were used, together with 
other canonical books, as the public lectionary of the 
church before 150, when therefore Irenaeus, the disciple 
of Polycarp and Papias, was a boy of ten : and now we 
find that when he was a man of forty, the reception of our 
four Gospels as genuine and as Scripture was such an 
accomplished fact, that it seemed to him a natural neces- 
sity there should be four and neither more nor less. " If 
" during these thirty years of his life these books had been 
" either introduced or altered, the fact could not possibly 
"have been so completely forgotten that neither his nor 
" any other man's memory, neither history nor tradition had 
" preserved the slightest hint of it ; when portions of them 
" were publicly read in all the assemblies of the Church." 

* He quotes ten times from the first epistle of St Peter: his other 
references are from the Acts, Romans, Ephesians, Galatians, 1 Cor., 
1 Thess., and first epistle of St John. 
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Again Justin Maxtj^ cordially accepts every super- 
natural element in Christianity which the Church now 
holds*. If these crept into the church erroneously after 
the Apostles' days, they must have crept in and been 
accepted before he began to write, which was certainly not 
more than fifty-two years after St John's death. In this 
respect his teaching was the same as that we found in the 
undisputed epistles of St Paul written about ninety years 
previously. "In his Dialogue with Trypho he gives also 
"that peculiar teaching which is found in the fourth 
" Gospel, he refers to the history, adopts the language, and 
" urges the arguments found only in St John's Gospel. — 
" His argument with Trypho turns much on the Divinity 
"of Christ, and speaks constantly of the Logos, which 
" some of our later critics will have it was imported into 
" Christianity not by St John s teaching, but from Philo 
" and the Alexandrian school. But Justin never mentions 
"Philo, though arguing with a Jew, with whom Philo's 
"name would have had great authority; neither does he 
" use Philo's terminology but St John's : thus when Philo 
" wrote : 'this Divine Logos, the bread which He has given 
" ' us to eat, is Eeason '; Justin writes, ' the food by which 
" ' we are nourished is the flesh and blood of that Jesus 
"' Who was made flesh.'" 

Three names fill up the interval between St John and 
these writings of Justin Martyr, — Polycarp of Smyrna, 
Ignatius of Antioch, and Clement of Rome. 

Polycarp was martjrred at Smyrna in A.D. 167. He 

* I. e. the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Logos, the miraculons 
conception, birth, life, death, resurrection and aBcension of Christ ; the 
predictive element in prophecy; the atoning virtue of the death of Christ ; 
the mysterious inward grace in both sacraments ; the heart-cleansing of 
the Spirit of God, the resurrection of the body, eternal reward and 
punishment. 
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told the Proconsul before whom he was tried, " eighty and 
" six years I have served Christ — how then can I blaspheme 
" my Saviour and my King ? " This places his baptism in 
the year eighty-one, fifty years after the resurrection of 
Christ, and seventeen years before the death of St John, 
whose disciple he is said to have been. He was also the 
tutor of Irenaeus, who must have been thirty years old at 
the time of his master's death. 

Polycarp's epistle to the Philippians is still preserved. 
You will find it in the Apostolic Fathers, Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library. Dr Donaldson says of it* "its authen- 
"ticity can on no fair ground be questioned: it is 
"abundantly established by external evidence, and sup- 
" ported by internal. There is a general consent amongst 
" scholars, that we have in this letter a genuine production 
"ofPolycarp." 

In it he quotes sentences out of our New Testament 
books at least twenty times, besides many obvious refer- 
ences; and in the twelfth chapter he quotes them 'as 
' Scripture.' " For I trust that ye are well versed in the 
" Sacred Scriptures, and that nothing is hid fi'om you.... It 
"is declared then in these Scriptures *Be ye angry and 
" ' sin not,' and ' let not the sun go down on your wrath.' 
" ...But may the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
"Himself, Who is the Son of God and our everlasting 
" High Priest, build you up." The date of this epistle is 
fixed by the death of Ignatius, for in it he asks for " any 
" certain information concerning him and his companions," 
and sent it with Ignatius' epistle to himself. 

Ignatius was cast to wild beasts at Rome under the 
Emperor Trajan either in A.D. 107 or 116. Of his genuine 
* Prefaoe, in same volume. 
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epistles three remain; that to Polycarp, to the Romans, 
and to the Ephesians. I have only time for one quotation. 
Of Christ he wrote " Look for Him Who is above all time, 
" eternal, invisible, yet Who became visible for our sakes : 
" impalpable and impassible, yet Who became passible on 
" our account, and Who in- every kind of way suffered for 
" our sakes." Thus he plainly believed in the Divinity of 
our Lord. 

Clement, bishop of Rome, wrote an epistle to the 
Corinthians probably in Domitian's reign, A.D. 97: a copy 
of this epistle was found subjoined to the books of the New 
Testament in the Alexandrian MS., codex A. Irenseus 
wrote of him: "He had seen the blessed Apostles and 
"conversed with them, and had the preaching of the 
"Apostles still ringing in his ears, and their traditions 
" before his eyes." Clement quotes in this epistle from the 
epistle to the Hebrews : names the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity as being " the faith and hope of the elect " : and 
shows how " the Lord continually proves to us there shall 
" be a future resurrection, of which He has rendered the 
"Lord Jesus Christ the firstfruits, by raising Him from 
"the dead." 

The spurious epistle of St Barnabas, dated by some 
critics at the end of the first century, by others thirty 
years later, contains an exact quotation from St Matthew, 
with the authoritative formula "It is written," i,e, it is 
Scripture. 

We have seen then what beyond all question St Paul 
was teaching up to the year 58 or 60. In 97 we find 
St Clement was teaching the same faith, and was quoting 
St Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews, in writing to a 
church founded by St Paul and possessing documents of 
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his writing addressed to themselves. Ignatius writing hy 
116 teaches the same faith as these men, and the same 
still taught by the churches. Then as to the Canon of 
the New Testament ; we find Polycarp, who was baptized 
in 81, in epistles written before 120 quotes from or refers 
to passages out of ten books of the New Testament, as 
Scripture. We find that before 150, and therefore in Poly- 
carp's lifetime, some of these books — ^the Gospels certainly — 
were read aloud continually in all the churches as the ac- 
knowledged writings of the Apostles or apostolic men. It is 
certain that our four Gospels obtained complete credence 
through all the churches in the second century. If then we 
are told three of them are unauthentic compilations, and 
one an elaborate forgery, this is the dilemma ; how and at 
what date did they obtain this complete credence ? Four 
books composed without consent are launched by incon- 
ceivable good fortune into general circulation, during the 
lifetime of one at least of St John's personal pupils ; and 
are received by all the churches with such ardour that 
they all say, "These are our original and only authentic 
" Grospels, which we have heard read aloud in our assemblies 
" from our fathers' days." 

" Either," says Mr Conder, " either they contained the 
"universally received account of the life and death of 
" Christ, or they did not. If not, how were the churches 
"persuaded to accept them, and, flinging away their old 
" records, to enshrine these novelties in their hearts ? If 
" they did, then their contents are contemporary. Common 
" belief shows a common origin : it is an efiect which must 
** have a cause : and when no cause is possible except the 
" truth of the facts believed, it becomes irrefragable, be- 
" cause it is evidence which cannot be suborned. This is 
" not a case of conflicting evidence, for there is absolutely 
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"none against the Gospels*." And it is incredible there 
should be no evidence against them, if they were not 
authentic. The negative fact that St John's Gospel is not 
named where we might have expected it would be, as by 
Polycarp"|- and others, has no weight against the positive 
evidence we have of its early use and universal acceptance. 

And this conclusion of their authenticity as con- 
temporary documents is abundantly confirmed by their 
own internal evidence. This is threefold, (i) Their character 
as compared with the known writings of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles, (ii) The evidence they afford 
as to the cause and mode of their being written, (iii) The 
unintentional coincidences and discrepancies which exist 
between themselves, and also between them and the 
secular history and literature of the day. 

The first I summarize from Mr Vaughan's Christian 
Hope. "The fathers and apologists of the close of the 
" first and the early half of the second century, are men 
" evidently oppressed, almost enfeebled, by their conscious 
" inferiority to the giant race which had gone before them. 
" And a glance at the writings, which the next generation 
"certainly received as apostolic, tells us why Clement, 
"Ignatius and Polycarp felt themselves to be the puny 
" successors of the Giants. Yet if the Apostles were not 
" the men we believe them to be, and if they and their 
"immediate associates did not write these books, then 
"these feeble successors did."..." Thus the early half of the 
" second century was entirely incapable of inventing either 
" the character of Christ or the New Testament history of 
" the Apostolic age." You may remember the dictum of 

* Eev. E. R. Conder, Basis of Faith. 

t Polycarp's epistle to the Philippians fills eight octavo pages; though 
BO brief, it contains a reference to St John's first epistle. 
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Stuaxt Mil on the first of these two points : — that the life 
of Christ as recorded in the three first Gospels must be a 
true life, because there could be no one then existing 
capable of inventing such a character as His. St John's 
Gospel he despised. 

Of the twenty-two Apocryphal Gospels which remain 
to us, it is said that only five can be assigned to the four 
first centuries, but several of the traditions they record, are 
referred to in writings of the second century. " They are 
"interesting as evidence of the importance attached by 
"Christians to the events which form the basis of our 
"faith." But their chief use is as landmarks whence 
to survey the immeasurable superiority, the unapproachable 
simplicity and dignity of the Canonical writings*. 

"Thus even if the writings of the New Testament 
/' were anonymous, they would yet establish their absolute 
" primitiveness, as compared with everything else which 
"literature has produced. — It is especially manifest as 
" compared with the writings of the immediately subsequent 
"period of the Apostolic fathers.... What a distance is 
"there between these two literatures, what a gulf separates 
"them! How sharply does the majesty, fullness, and 
" fireshness, naturalness, healthiness of the spirit of the one, 
" contrast with the poverty, smallness, stiffness, constraint 
"and bombasticism of the other"|-!" Then farther: — 
Whilst this hj^othesis of their mythical origin and gradual 
growth fails, the books themselves afford ample evidence 
to any fair mind as to the cause and the mode of their 
composition: and it is one which wholly excludes either 
collusion or copying. For this I must refer you to a work 
which should be in every teacher's hands, Dr Westcott's 

* Ante-Nicene Fatliers. Apocryphal Gospels. 
+ Bothe, Zur Dogmatik» 
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Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. He shows very 
clearly* that the first work of the Apostles and disciples 
of Christ was not to write but to preach Christ, His life 
and ministry, His death and resurrection. Then as their 
work spread and churches multiplied all over the Roman 
Empire, in numbers far exceeding their own, one or other 
of them had occasion to write letters of encouragement, 
instruction, and warning to the churches they had founded 
and left behind them. These epistles show how complete 
was the intercourse kept up between these infant churches, 
so that nothing material, especially no new doctrine, could 
be introduced into any of them, but the Apostles heard of 
it, and wrote at once about it. 

Now in those epistles which have come down to us, 
the history and the words of Christ are assumed as 
already known to the churches written to, by oral teaching, 
" So we preach and so ye believed." The writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews refers to this spoken word ; *' how 
" shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at 
" the first began to be spoken to us by the Lord, and was 
" confirmed unto us by them that heard." St James, St 
Peter, and St John equally make the basis of their 
teaching and of the Christian life to be the life, words and 
resurrection of Christ, already known by oral teaching to 
those to whom they wrote. Hence the history of our Lord 
is noticed mainly by implication or allusion ; and yet these 
epistles contain in scattered notices a fairly complete 
outline of Christ's Life. "Thus the spirit, tone, and 
"contents of the epistles presuppose some such record as 
" that contataed in the Gospels : and the substance of our 
" Gospels is an adequate explanation of the first form of 
" Christian teaching as manifested in the epistles." And 
* Chapter in. 
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this connexion is fundamental not superficial : it is not on 
one or two points, but includes the main events of our 
Liord's life ; and it is obviously unintentional. 

This oral teaching would naturally be framed to meet 
the special wants of the hearers: and this feature is 
markedly preserved in the written Gospels. These. men 
intended, as St Luke tells us, to supply a lasting record of 
that which before was oral. Thus the Gospels form the 
last stage of the Apostolic teaching. "The oral gospel 
" was not an unhistorical tradition : it lasted as oral only 
" during the lifetime of the eye-witnesses as these suc- 
" cessively passed away, it had already taken its written 
" form." 

Then we have distinct traditions concemijig the origin 
and authorship of the four Gospels, which are fiiUy 
corroborated by their contents. Thus Papias relates, on 
the authority of "the Elder John," that Mark "wrote 
"accurately all that Peter mentioned, though he did not 
" record in order what was done or said by Christ. For 
"he neither heard the Lord nor saw Him, but sub- 
" sequently, as I said, he followed Peter* " Irenseus con- 
firms this statement, and Clement of Alexandria records a 
tradition of the elders, similar but apparently independent, 
which fixes it as written for the Christians at Rome. To 
such an origin the internal character of St Mark's Gospel 
is exactly suited. Men of action rather than of contem- 
plation, St Peter and St Mark were evidently alike; 
vividly realizing the actions of the Son of God, and loving 
to fill up the scenes with those graphic details, which 
might well remain in all their freshness on such a mind as 

* The argument in Supernatural Religion on this point is amply 
confuted by Dr Lightfoot in a series of essays, C(yntemporary Review, 
187&— 1877. 

P. 23 
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St Peter's. St Mark's frequent explanations of Jewish 
customs corroborates the tradition of Clement. 

In like manner the tradition concerning St Matthew's 
Gospel is given by Papias ; " Matthew composed the oracles 
" in the Hebrew language and each reader interpreted as he 
" could." Eusebius says, " Matthew having formerly preach- 
*' ed to Hebrews, when about to go to others, having com- 
*' mitted to writing in his native tongtie the Gospel which 
" bears his n&me, supplied by his writing the want of his 
"presence to those whom he left." This Gospel plainly 
shows that it was written by a Jew and for Jews: the 
constant references to the Old Testament Scriptures is an 
instance of this. And the fact that this difficulty (i.e. that 
while the earliest fathers say it was written in Hebrew, it 
is always quoted in Greek,) — is handed down to us, is a 
guarantee of the h-enesty of the tradition that has pre- 
served it. 

St Luke himself records the occasion and the method 
of his writing : and we know both from the Acts and St 
Paul's epistles that he was the companion of that Apostle : 
so that when Irenseus states "Liike set down in a book 
*' the Gospel which Paul preached," there is a primd facie 
credibility for this statement, and no evidence at all to set 
against it. 

The evidence concerning St John's Gospel ia of the 
same character,- externally in the eaa-ly use made of it, 
internally as to the causes which led to its composition. 
" There can be no question in this case as to its being a 
" compilation or a copy from some earlier wrilten Gospel. 
" Its distinctness in thought and character show it is no 
" summary : its unity of style excludes all notion of gradual 
"interpolations." Tradition tells us that St John was 
besought by his disciples to add to the written records 
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already known, those discourses and acts of the Lord 
which he related to them. The simplicity of its language, 
the immensity of its thoughts, bring to mind the state- 
ment of Justin respecting the teaching of Christ, — ^" Brief 
"and concise were the sentences uttered by Him," and 
suggest its own history. "Having to commit to His 
"Apostles truths they could not then comprehend, and 
"yet were to remember, Our Lord did this in the short 
" brief utterances, often repeated, of sentences which could 
"neither be forgotten nor altered in their minds. Then 
"when St John, watching over the building up of the 
" churches, found the truth attacked by a new and philo- 
" sophical foe, and came in contact with Greek and Alex- 
"andrian thought and words: how vividly would these 
" sentences of his beloved Master spring up again, and give 
" him the key to that which they were seeking for, and 
" which in Christ he possessed." 

The actual tradition then of the Churches concerning 
the authorship of these four Gospels, is on the face of it so 
highly probable, that before it is set aside we feel we want 
some explanation : how are we to account for the neglect 
of the Apostles themselves, if indeed they left no written 
history of the life, works, and words of that Saviour, for 
preaching whom they gave up their lives ? How account 
for the neglect of St John's disciples to ask him to write, 
or to write down from his lips, those precious relations of 
Christ's teaching, which they had daily to repeat in 
preaching and daily to refer to in their disputes with Greek 
and Jewish philosophers? The books we have exactly 
fulfil this obvious condition: we know they were in 
general use within fifty years of the Apostolic era ; they 
are quoted or referred to by the three earliest writers 
whose epistles have come down to us: their contents 

23—2 
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exactly correspond to the traditions we have of their origin 
and authorship. And we are asked to disregard all this 
critical, circumstantial and historical evidence, because 
someone has hypothesized another explanation of their 
origin ; which is, it is said, a possible explanation, but in 
support of which no positive, and not very strong negative 
evidence can be adduced. The demand is unscientific. 
When, as in this case, the best possible evidence does not 
amount to absolute demonstration, we are not therefore at 
liberty to throw aside the evidence we have and proceed 
by mere hypothesis, as though nothing historical was 
known on the matter. That Renan has another explana- 
tion, is no reason for slighting the actual evidence we have. 
His might be a very plausible hypothesis, if there were no 
evidence at all on the matter: as ther^ is, it is super- 
fluous. 

We can only turn for a few moments to that exhaust- 
less portion of the internal evidences for the truthfulness 
of these books, which is derived fi'om unintentional coin- 
cidences and divergencies. This sort of evidence goes far 
to prove the writers are giving original and true witness. 
If they were inventing independently, there would be no 
habitual agreement: if they were either inventing in 
concert, or copying fi-om one original, there would be no 
discrepancies beyond verbal ones. No two independent 
eye-witnesses ever observed the same event fix)m precisely 
the same point of view : and hence if four eye-witnesses got 
up one after the other and swore to precisely the same 
minute details and circumstances, lawyers would know at 
once there must be collusion between them. 

Now in comparing the three first Gospels together*, 
as you would any other three histories, it appears that 
* See Dr Westoott's Introduction to the Study of the GospeU, chap. m. 
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they exhibit a remarkable correspondence of substance and 
subject ; whilst in style, and what the Germans call stand- 
ing-point, they are much more diverse. Then the verbal 
coincidences are mainly in the records of the words said to 
be spoken by our Lord and others. In these recitals there 
is a prevailing unity of style. You may observe this 
especially in the parables ; any just critic would recognise 
these as the productions of one Narrator: whilst in the 
najrative portions, just where the writer is telling the 
history in his own words, there is in each Gospel not only 
an individual style, but also the result of individual 
observation, directed by the special purpose which each 
had in view, and by the character of the writer. Thus we 
have three independent witnesses as to these words of our 
Lord, and the three agree as to what they were. 

There are at least two sentences of our Lord in St 
Matthew and in St Luke, which are absolutely one in 
style and thought with St John's records *: whilst the more 
marked is the difference between his Gospel and the others, 
the more certain is it that the Church would not have 
received it, at so early a period, unless they had known it 
was the writing of the Apostle. 

Then the Gospels have none of the fragmentary or 
patch- work character, which would be natural in com- 
pilations made at second-hand, or interpolated. Each is 
one organic whole, with a unity of plan, of standing-point, 
and of language peculiar to itself. Each contains additions 
to the common matter, but in each case the addition is 
undistinguishable in style, tone and language from the rest 

* Matth. XL 25, 80; Luke, z. 21, 24. Dr Westoott gives a table of 
the principal coincidences between St John's Gospel and the Synoptists, 
chap, y, note p. 291, with this result: Coincidences in imagery 7; in 
thought 6 ; in language 3 ; judgments of the people 8. 
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of the writing in which we find it. Thus each Gospel is 
proved to be the work of one writer, writing independently 
of the others or of any previously written Gospel. For the 
unintentional coincidences between these Gospels, and the 
way in which one incidentally supplements the other* 
I must refer you to Prof. Blunt's work f. 

" Again the Christ made known to us in the Epistles, 
"and in the four Gospels is unmistakeably one and the 
"same Christ. This strong coincidence, when the portrait 
" has been drawn by eight, probably by nine writers, who 
" obviously did not copy from each other, is in itself an 
" evidence to the truthfulness of the portrait — a proof that 
" each gives that which he records of Christ accurately." 

Of this kind of evidence you will find numberless 
instances in Dr Farrar's Life of Christ. " It is remarkable, 
Dr Farrar says, " how near the Evangelists often seem to be 
" to an inaccuracy, while closer inspection shows them to be 
" on those very points minutely accurate." But this is the 
sort of accuracy which is peculiar to contemporaneous 
history, and is quite incompatible with legendary tradition. 

The unintentional coincidences, often as to minute 
circumstances, between St PauFs own epistles and St 
Luke's history of his acts, are such as are absolutely 
impossible except to contemporaneous history written at 
first hand. These have been fully gone into by Paley in 
his Horae Paulinae. Of this Mr Vaughan says J, " Possibly 
" now and then he may have pushed the argument too far. 

* E.g. St Matthew and St Mark record the accusation brought 
againet our Lord, concerning the destroying and rebuilding of the temple 
in three days. St John ii. 19, alone records the words which led to the 
charge. — ^Dr Westcott's Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 

t Unintentional Coincidences, by Prof. Blunt. See also the critical 
portion of Neander's Lehen Jesu, 

X Our Christian Hope. 
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" It is the fashion at the present day to depreciate its 
" force. There are minds too subtle to be convinced by a 
" proof which appeals only to the common sense of men : 
" but it is the special benefit of our English training that 
•* we can estimate the real weight of evidence in practical 
" matters. I believe no healthy mind will deny that real 
" coincidences exist between the Acts and these Epistles, 
" w^ch can neither be attributed to chance or to design : 
" and that these are so numerous and so varied as to be 
" substantial indications that the history is true. The 
" history and the letters fit i^to each other, and incidentally 
" confirm each other in the most remarkable manner." 

Another source of evidence is found in other contempo- 
rary or nearly contemporary histories, as Josephus, Pliny, 
Tacitus, &c.: and here again we come on no contradictory 
statements. On the other hand, " The state of Judea, civil, 
"political and moral, as learnt from Josephus, is found 
" portrayed incidentally in the Gospels and Acts with the 
" greatest accuracy and the strictest attention to all the 
" circumstances of time and place. The condition of petty 
"violence, robbery, oppression by the rulers, discontent, 
" tumults, factions, &c. amongst the people as described by 
"Josephus, are all reflected in the parables and in the 
" incidents of the narratives." Here again the undesigned 
coincidences are, we are told, countless. 

Taking this whole mass of evidence, the only possible 
conclusion is, that the account which the Church possesses 
of the Life, teaching, character, death and resurrection of 
our Lord, is a body of historic facts, recorded in original 
and trustworthy writings by contemporaneous writers. 
Every test which a rational criticism can employ has been 
applied in abundance to every detail, and has brought in 
substantially the same verdict. 
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We have no such amount of evidence as this for any of 
the most certain facts of ancient history, or for the authen- 
ticity of any classic. There is no more reason, though 
there may be more motive, for denying the natural and 
obvious verdict in this case, than in the case of Josephus, 
Livy, Pliny, or Tacitus. To deny the weight of such 
evidence in the case of our Christian Records — evidence so 
abundant, so varied, from such entirely separate sources, 
and yet all concurring in one conclusion, is surely possible 
only to " that credulity* of Scepticsm which will swallow 
" anything, provided it be not in the Scriptures and 
" cannot be proved out of them*." 

* Bow, BampUm Lectures, 
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LECTURE XIII. 

THE LIFE AND PERSON OF CHRIST, AND THE 
RESULTS OF HIS COMING. 

" The earnest expectation of the creation waitethfor the revealing of 
the sons of GodJ^ 

" When I awake up after Thy Likeness I shaU he satisfied with itJ* 

You will remember that when we began this enquiry 
we agreed to abide by those ordinary laws of evidence, 
which apply alike to all practical and to all scientific 
evidence. The canon we shall have to use to-day is the 
first of the three*, which tells us we must abide 

i. By that kind of proof the subject we are enquiring 
into admits of: and ii. that amount of proof which on such 
a subject it is possible to have. You will remember that 
the kind of evidence here must, by the nature of the case, 
be moral and cumulative as distinguished from geometri- 
cal and experimental proofs: and that the amount we 
ought to demand is moral demonstration; i.e. that the 
opposite is shown to be incredible. 

This moral demonstration of the objective truth of the 
facts of our Christian Creed, we have in Christ Himself 
His Life, and His Mission, the effect of His coming on the 

* Lecture ii. page 32. 
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history of the world, the power He is now exercising over 
the hearts, and minds, and lives of men — all these things 
are not more real than they are superhuman. But the 
great and crowning miracle is Christ Jesus. 

And when we thus come to Christ, " the power of Gkxl 
" and the wisdom of God," we find that here we have the 
true Comer Stone, which unites and crowns the whole 
edifice of Revelation. As all the evidences we have gone 
through, strong as they are in their separate and their 
cumulative weight, would be contradicted if Christ failed 
us : so all these evidences together are as nothing to the 
invincible, unquestionable fact that Christ has lived on 
this earth, not only the Eevealer, but Himself the Revela- 
tion of God to men. 

We have seen that the Bible History as a whole, and 
especially the New Testament Records of Christ, are abun- 
dantly proved, by every test that a reasonable historical 
criticism can apply, to be substantially and often even 
minutely authentic. Scientifically then we are bound to 
accept these as giving a true account of what Christ was, 
and what He did, and what He said : the common sense 
rule of law comes in here and tells us, we must take con- 
cerning the history of Christ the best evidence we can get: 
and that is the narratives of the four Gospels. We must 
take it as it is, without tampering with it, without altering 
it ; without omitting any portion of it because it does not 
suit our tastes, or fall in with our sense of the fitness of 
things. But without now insisting on these things, what 
I would point out is, that there is no dispute between us 
and our opponents, as to the reality of the life and the 
character of our Lord. And as they, like us, have no other 
means of learning either but from these Records, they 
must admit, with us, their substantial accuracy. 
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Our first point then is the absolute reality of this Life. 
That the character and life of the Saviour as given in the 
Gk>spels, could not have been depicted there, had it not 
been the actual life, is evident, and is fully acknowledged 
by some of the greatest sceptics. If it were not real it 
was invented: and this Mill has demonstrated to be in- 
credible. *' There was no one in that day," he says, " who 
" could by any possibility have invented it." Yet more, 
'wbilfet on the one hand both the Life and the character 
here revealed to us stand far above the highest ideal any 
poet has ever imagined ; on the other hand it is an abso- 
lutely consistent^' 9ind homogeneous Personality that is thus 
placed before us. Though it is given us, as we have seen, 
in a fragmentary manner, by eight or nine different writers 
in the New Testament, yet the portrait thus placed before 
us is absolutely one and the same. It is clear therefore 
that the men who penned these Records, did so from the 
facts of His life. 

There is another feature in the records which tends to 
show they could have added nothing of their own. They 
never, except in one short sentence in St John*, attempt 
to describe Christ: they tell us in the briefest, simplest 
manner what our Saviour did and what He said, and now 
and then what was the impression made on those about 
Him. Now to create so complete and consistent a cha- 
racter and life in this way, is a task scarcely possible for 
the highest genius, and utterly impossible to a combina- 
tion of several minds. Again, in not one of the incidents 
or the speeches recorded does the Saviour fall below Him- 
self : but had any invented incidents been introduced into 
these records, in the centuries immediately succeeding the 
Apostolic age, we know they must have been unworthy. 
* Ohap. i. 14 ; see also in this connexion 46. 
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And this is confirmed fully by the Apocryphal Gospels 
that have come down to us. Their incidents are often 
puerile ; and almost always, at the best, jar on our sense of 
what was fitting and worthy of the Christ of the Gospels. 
Indeed if you turn to any of those lives of Christ with 
which the present day abounds, you will see the same 
thing there. Interesting in parts, most useful in pointing 
out the connexion and sequence of the events recorded, 
they are altogether beneath Christ when they attempt . 
descriptions, or would give us the writer's conception of 
Him. No life of Christ has a touch of true likeness ex- 
cept when it closely follows the Scripture records, in the 
Scripture words, reverently abstaining fi-pm adding any- 
thing to the picture. Take Neander, take Ecce Homo, 
take Farrar, take even Pressens^ — the least painful in 
this particular because the least subjective; — well it is 
not the Christ of the Scriptures, but a broken, unworthy 
image of Christ that is given us; at once less real as a 
man and less Divine. I know not what stronger demon- 
stration we can have of the objective reality of the life and 
character of the Saviour than this, that it could by no 
human possibility have been thus recorded by human 
writers, had it not been wholly fact. 

Do any say, they do not perceive this transcendent 
beauty and Majesty of Christ ? Doubtless it requires study 
to gain any clear sight or understanding of any part of it ; 
doubtless the best way of learning it, is to strive to follow 
Him as our Example. But let us see what others have 
found in this Life, who have approached it chiefly on the 
human and intellectual side. 

" The Life of Christ must ever remain the noblest and 
" most finiitful study for men, of every age. It is admitted 
" even by those of other faiths (Jews and Mahommedans) 
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" that He was at once a great Teacher and a living illus- 
"tration of the truths He taught. Nor is there any 
" hesitation among the great intellects of different ages, 
" w^hatever their special position towards Christianity, 
"vrhether disciples, opponents, indiflferent or vaguely 
" latitudinarian *." 

Spinoza calls Christ "the symbol of Divine Wisdom -f"." 
Kant and Jacobi hold Him up to us as "the symbol of 
"ideal perfection;" Hegel, as that of the Divine and 
human. Jean Paul Richter says, "The Life of Christ 
" concerns Him, Who being the Holiest among the Mighty, 
" the Mightiest among the Holy, lifted with His pierced 
'• hands empires off their hinges, turned the stream of 
" centuries out of its channel, and still governs the ages." 

Groethe says : " I esteem the Gospels to be thoroughly 
*' genuine, for there shines forth from them the reflected 
" splendour of a sublimity proceeding from the Person of 
"Jesus Christ, of so divine a kind as only the Divine 
" could ever have manifested on earth J." So Herder, 
" Jesus Christ is in the noblest and most perfect sense the 
" realized ideal of humanity." Another quotation §, given 
us from a less well known writer, says " No one ever thus 
" lived ; nor did anything so truly great and good as the 
" Bible tells us of Him, ever enter into the heart of man. 
" It is a holy Form, which rises before the poor pilgrim like 
" a star in the night, and satisfies his inmost craving, his 
" most secret yearning." 

Again Rousseau could write || "How petty are the 

* The Life and Wards of Christ, Geikie, ch. i. 

t Tiber den Gott in Oesehichte, 

X Conversations loith Eekerman, iii. 371. 

§ Mathius Claudus, a German poet 18th cent, and a Christian. 

11 Emilet i. iv. 
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" books of the Philosophers with all their pomp compared 
"with the Grospels! Can it be that writings at once so 
" sublime and «o simple are the works of men ? Can He 
" whose life they tell be Himself no more than a mere 
" man ? is there anjrthing in His character of the enthusiast, 
" of the ambitious sectary ? What sweetness, what purity 
" in His ways, what touching grace in His teaching ! What 
"loftiness in His maxims, what profound wisdom in His 
"words, what presence of mind, aptness and delicacy in 
" His replies ! What an empire over His passions ! 

" My friend, men do not invent like this ; and the facts 
" respecting Socrates which no one doubts, are not so well 
" attested as those about Christ. These Jews could never 
" have struck this tone or thought of this morality : and 
" the Gospel has characteristics of truthfulness so grand, so 
"striking, so perfectly inimitable, that their inventors 
"would be even more wonderful than He whom they 
" portray. — If the death of Socrates be that of a sage ; the 
" life and death of Jesus are those of a God." 

" Jesus of Nazareth, our divinest symbol ! higher has 
" the human thought not yet reached — A sjnnbol of quite 
" perennial infinite character, whose significance will ever 
"demand to be anew inquired into, and anew made 
" manifest *." Dr Channing, the greatest and most thought- 
ful perhaps of Unitarian teachers, maintains " The character 
" of Jesus is quite inexplicable on human principles." De 
Wette, than whom no biblical critic in Germany more 
learned, piercing and fearless is to be found, writes : 

" This only I know, that there is salvation in no other 

" name than in the Name of Jesus Christ the Crucified ; 

" and that nothing loftier itself to humanity, than the God- 

" manhood realized in Him, and the kingdom of God which 

* T. Carlyle, Sartiyr Re»artu8. 
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" He founded : — an idea, and a problem not yet rightly 
" understood and incorporated into the life of those even 
" who in other respects justly rank as the wannest and 
** most zealous of Christians. Were Christ indeed and in 
"truth our life, those in whom He (fully) lived, would 
"witness so mightily for Him through their whole life, 
" whether spoken, written, or acted, that unbelief would be 
'' forced to silence." 

Once more : " The infinite significance of the life of 
" Christ is not exhausted, by sajdng that He was a perfect 
" man : perfection merely human does not attract, it repels. 
" It may be copied in form, it cannot be imitated in spirit, 
" for it does not inspire, or fire with love. Faultless men 
"and pattern children — you may admire them but you 
"admire coldly. Praise them as you will, no one is the 
" better for their example, they kindle no enthusiasm and 
" create no likenesses of themselves : they never reproduce 
"themselves in other lives — the true prerogative of all 
" original life. 

"If Christ had been only a faultless man, He would 
"never have set up in the world a new type of character 
"which at the end of 2000 years is fresh and life-giving 
"and inspiring still. He never would have regenerated 
" the world, nor drawn all men unto Him by being lifted 
" up a self-sacrifice, making self-devotion beautiful. There 
" was in Him the Divine which remained fixed, the human 
" which was constantly developing*." 

But it will be said, most of these estimates of Christ 
are taken from men who were not themselves His followers, 
and who thus invalidated by their practice their own 
estimate. We have nothing here to do with their con- 
sistency : they are quoted to show the estimate* made by 
* Bey. F. Bobertson, Sermons, second series, no. 15. 
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able and honest men, evidently unbiassed by faith or by 
affection on this matter. They show also that reality and 
fulness of the history given us of the Saviour, of which we 
have been speaking, from which alone these writers could 
learn the character which so vividly impressed them. 
They may also suggest to us something of what "the 
*' salvation" of Christ includes : something of what that new 
creation will be, when "the sons of GU)d" shall be mani- 
fested, and the earnest expectation of the creature shall be 
satisfied, by waking up in His Likeness. 

But to return. Our next point is, that the Person 
thus made known to us is not a mere man; that He is 
much more than man. " The person of Christ is not a 
" manifestation of the ordinary powers which energise in 
" men, but of a power which is superhuman and Divine*." 
History tells us how high great men and heroes can rise 
above the level of their own age. But it gives us, as 
Mr Row has shown, "no instance whatever of a man 
" wholly emancipating himself from the conditions of his 
" birth, nurture, and the age in which he grew," as Jesus 
did. "The lower therefore we put the superstitions of 
"the Jews and the surrounding nations" (in order to 
account for their crediting a fictitious resurrection) " the 
"more peremptorily does the case demand the super- 
" human to account for Christ." For Jesus Christ was not 
more perceptibly raised above His own age, than He is 
raised now above us and our age. 

Again the influence Christ has had and has over men 
is not a merely human influence, but one evidently super- 
human, creative and divine. As Napoleon L said " Jesus 
" Christ has succeeded in making of every human soul an 

* Revelation an historical facif Rev. C. A. Row, Bampton Lecturet 
for 1877. 
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" appendage of His own." " I think I know something of 

*' human nature — and I tell you all these were men ; but 

*' not one is like Him. Jesus Christ is more than a man. 

" Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, I myself, founded great 

'* empires ; but the creations of our genius depended upon 

" force. Jesus alone founded His empire upon love ; and 

" to this very day millions would die for Him. — Here is a 

" conqueror who draws men to Himself for their highest 

" good, who incorporates into Himself not a nation, but the 

"whole human race*." Renan admits "This sublime 

" Person still presides each day over the destiny of the 

** world," a fact which is certainly without a parallel. " He 

" acted on the human race with an energy that is absolutely 

" unique ; which now for 2000 years is not exhausted, but 

"rather is gathering force and acquiring momentum as 

"time goes on. — The powers that act in the moral world 

" act in conformity with certain well-known laws, no less 

" than physical forces do. Yet the effect which the Lord's 

"life and character and work have in fact produced in 

" history, cannot at all be accounted for by such laws. — 

" History shows us what man can do ; and certifies us that 

" mere man cannot do, what our Lord has in fact done for 

"the race t" 

Consider for a moment what history tells us man can 
do ; and what chances, humanly speaking, there were that 
Christ should do anything at all. Mr Seeley, the great 
admirer of the Stoical school, has most distinctly brought 
out the fact, that their teaching could do nothing to raise 
men, could not even hinder the spread of corruption. 
"Never was the note of virtue pitched higher, or the 
" philosophy of duty more faithfully and grandly realized, 
"than by Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. But it could 

* Quoted by Rev. A. C. Row, Bampton Lectures, f Ibid. 
P. 24 
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" do nothing to save the world, and it actually went on 
"rising whilst the multitude were sinking daily into 
" greater vileness and wickedness*." Unselfish devotion to 
others and public spirit are taught more forcibly, more 
fully, and with far less admixture of ** hay and stubble"f*," 
in the writings of these noble Romans, than by our 
Comtists, Humanitarians and Altruists ; " but society kept 
"sinking deeper in meanness and incapable selfishness" 
all the time. 

But Christ had been born, lived for thirty years an 
unknown peasant in an obscure village; then for three 
years had excited some attention in an insignificant 
province, was crucified and buried ; and the new life of the 
world began that day. " Twelve men, Jews without any 
"distinction, any political or social influence, without 
"except in two instances any intellectual acquirement, 
"without any aid on earth, with a Gospel which was 
"opposed to every national and every religious prejudice 
"of Jew, Greek, and Roman, hostile to every feeling of 
" pride or selfishness, accomplished the grandest and most 
" stupendous revolution the world has ever seen. There is 
"nothing humanly speaking to account for the victory. 
"People say sometimes they find it hard to believe the 
"miracles on which Christianity is based; surely the 
" grandest miracle is the existence of Christianity itself J." 
The actual result of Christ's life, death, and resurrection, 
on the history of the world, is an effect certainly not 
referable to any human power in the Apostles; it is 
evidently beyond the power of men to accomplish the 

* See also Review of Seeley's History of Morals^ Maomillan*B Mag*. 
May, 1869. 

t 1 Cor. iii. 13. 

X Some Di^cul^ies of Belief Bev. Teignmouth Shore. 
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victory which, as a matter of fact, Christ and His Apostles 
have accomplished. 

Then the message by which this revolution was effected 
(as its outward cause, that is) was the declaration of three 
supernatural facts. It cannot be too distinctly remembered 
that the Apostles did not convert the world by relating 
the holy life or repeating the divine words of Christ. 
They taught the Incarnation, the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ, and the coming of the Holy Spirit as the fndt 
of His Resurrection: this was what their Master had 
taught them to expect, this was what they had themselves 
witnessed and experienced; and this was wholly super- 
natural and superhuman. 

There can be no question that Christ Himself laid 
claim to be superhuman; and to possess supernatural 
powers. The Incarnation is essential to the claim of 
Christ to be the Life of men. He said He was the Son of 
God, and one with the Father. If He is not the Son of 
God, if He had not the power of God, He was not true ; 
and could not therefore be even as much an example and 
revelation of God to us, as any true man is. But by the 
acknowledgement of infidels themselves He is this, much 
more and more truly, than any other man has been. " He 
" Himself staked the credibility of His message and of His 
"claims on the fact of His resurrection. He said He 
" came to redeem mankind from sin and death, by laying 
*' down His life and taking it again. If He were only man, 
"His claim to do this would have been preposterous; if 
" He did not rise again, His claim was falsified. If Christ 
" be not raised our faith is in vain, we are yet under the 
" power and the guilt of our sins*." 

There is, there can be no half way here. It is im- 
♦ Bee alflo Christian Hope, Lect. iii. pp. 147—150. 

24—2 
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possible to explain away either of these great claims of 
Christ, either of these great facts, as figurative, or as 
subjective, or as anything but real objective facts, or 
distinct falsehoods. Neither can be half facts — they do 
not admit of more or less, of degrees. The assertion Christ 
made, on the objective reality of which the veracity of His 
claims and of our Redemption depends, is that the Son of 
God, being Himself God and One with the Father, took on 
Him our nature and was Incarnate in the man Christ 
Jesus, as truly as we are incarnate in our living bodies. 
The resurrection of Christ's body from the grave is asserted 
as a fact as real, and of the same kind, as His death and 
burial. And if it were not a fact in this objective sense, 
and not in any merely subjective haziness, then Christ is 
not the conqueror and cannot lead us to victory. For the 
truths of the Resurrection and of the Incarnation are in- 
separable from each other: our Lord Himself made the 
former the sign and proof of the latter. And " the truth 
" of the resurrection of .Christ," as Canon Westcott says* 
" is not an important part of His Gospel, it is the whole of 
" it. — To preach the fact of the Resurrection was the first 
" function of the Evangelists. To embody the doctrine of 
"the Resurrection is the great office of the Church. To 
** learn the meaning of the Resurrection, is the task not of 
" one age but of all." 

And not only were our Lord's claims supernatural, but 
His whole conduct confirms the account we have of those 
claims. It is inexplicable, unless He had the firmest 
conviction He should rise again. "Rational sceptics are 
"always ready to admit that Christ was a man charged 
" with a special, express, and unique commission from God 

* Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 8, 2nd edition. 
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*'to lead mankind to truth and virtue*." But what 
progress had He made in this work at the close of the 
third year of His Ministry ? " His followers were few in 
"number, weak in faith; His principles had taken no 
*' deep root in their minds ; His apostles were wholly unfit 
*' to carry on His work, did not understand Him, were full 
"of Jewish prejudice and bent on an earthly kingdom. 
"Had He looked on Himself as a Teacher merely. He 
" must have considered the preservation of His life as a 
"sacred duty, and its being cut short at that time, as 
" nothing short of ruin. Yet after three short years He 
" deliberately places Himself in the hands of His enemies, 
" lays down His life, looks forward to the triumph of His 
"cause through His death." Nothing can explain His 
conduct, except His certain expectation that He should 
rise again, and being risen, should be able to endue His 
Apostles with power from on high. 

Then further : all the events which followed His death, 
the extraordinary change in the character of the Apostles ; 
their sudden courage, power, knowledge and wisdom ; and 
those astonishing eflfects of their teaching which we learn 
from Pliny as certainly as from the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles of St Paul — all these things are natural 
and orderly sequences, if we accept Christ's Resurrection 
and the Mission of the Holy Spirit as literal facts. But 
taken without these antecedents, these subsequent events 
are so utterly unaccountable as to be at once unnatural, 
and undeniable. 

The probable truth of any great or extraordinary event, 
whilst never in the slightest degree dependent on our 
understanding how it was eflfected, is in a great measure 
dependent on the character of its results. For example, 
hardly any amount of direct testimony could convince us 
* 0O8pel of the Nineteenth Century. 
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of the truth of a theory set out by some French writers, 
that Napoleon conquered at Waterloo, and continued to 
reign over Europe, till treacherously kidnapped by an 
English captain. And that because all that followed the 
battle show he was defeated, and in the subsequent 
months, not he, but the allied — and on this hypothesis the 
defeated army, — was reigning at Paris whilst its leaders 
were giving laws to Europe. In like manner, if Christ's 
resurrection had obtained credit for a while in Galilee but 
no lasting results had followed ; if the Apostles had con- 
tinued the same in character and in feebleness ; if no new 
power had animated them; if the kingdom of darkness 
had received no deadly blow ; if the grace of Christ had 
not then begun to leaven the world ; if no new conflict 
had arisen between the Church and the world, and from 
that time moulded all subsequent history — then indeed 
the witness of Apostle and Evangelist — nay the witness 
borne by the Life and character of Christ Himself would 
have been insufficient to demonstrate the truth of these 
miraculous events. " If the fact of the Resurrection be in 
" itself, as it confessedly is, unique in human experience, 
" the point it occupies in history is absolutely unique also. 
" To this point all former history converges as to a goal ; 
" from this point all subsequent history flows as from its 
"life-giving source*." Thus the actual results of the 
Resurrection and of the Pentecost have been such, as 
demand some unique, some abnormal event, as their 
causal antecedent : they are quite irreconcilable with the 
hypothesis that the Resurrection itself was a mere delu- 
sion. Thus we turn back the difficulty on those who deny 
the Resurrection of Christ, and ask how they can account 
for the historical results without it ? For here we have 
authentic and adequate proof, of a state of things suddenly 
* Gospel of the BeturrecHorit ohap. i § 44. 
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beginning (the date being fixed within seven years), 
and from that time continuing to mould and powerfully 
change the whole course of the moral and social world, 
^thout, on their hypothesis, anything whatever in its 
preceding state to account for the change. This is a true 
breach of continuity, and that causeless. On the other 
hand, the Power w^hich brought Christ into a morally 
ruined world, is only " a new manifestation of the oldest of 
" Powers, — of that Power which originally introduced Life 
" into a lifeless world." And the victories of Christ over 
sickness, over the grave, over the power of sin, are only 
new examples of " the law of all laws, that when powers 
"come into conflict the weaker shall give place to the 
stronger, the lower to the higher." 

Let us state this in another way. We have learnt 
from the history of developement that God has been con- 
tinually intervening, and introducing new and higher 
forces and powers, from time to time, into His material 
and His living Cosmos. To affirm that such interventions 
must stop there, and "that there never has been and 
" never will be in human history any necessity for a similar 
"intervention, or any moral end in God's purposes that 
'* called for such an intervention — is a stupendous assump* 
" tion, without one atom of evidence to support it*." 

In truth, in considering the evidences of the Fall, and 
the inevitable result of the law of habit on morally disor- 
dered beings like ourselves ; we were driven to see a very 
great necessity for some such intervention, if God's purposes 
are not to be defeated by man's rebellion, and by His own 
laws. We have seen that men's Godward progress being 
checked by their fell into disorder, and made hopeless by 
the law of habit, the Incarnation was necessary (or some 
* Rev. E. B. Conder, Basis of Faith, 
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equivalent intervention of Divine life-giving power) to 
raise them to that new and spiritual relationship to God 
which Christ proclaimed to us ; and the eflfects of which 
in actually setting individual men free from the bondage 
of sinful habits, and giving them again the mastery of 
their lower nature, are matters of daily experience. 

Clearly there is no d priori improbability in the fact of 
the Incarnation to set against all this. It were idle to 
affirm God could not do this: equally idle to affirm He 
never would do it ; being a G(xl of infinite power and love, 
and continually imparting to His creatures, out of His own 
fulness, as they are tihle to receive, the gifts needed to 
raise them nearer to Himself There is no known law of 
God's acting, which makes it incredible that the Divine 
Word should take on Him our nature. We are ourselves 
incarnate in bodies which we are conscious are not our- 
selves : and how we can be, and how being so, we can act 
on matter as we do, is so mysterious that it would be 
incredible, if it were not undeniable. 

Reflecting on these things Kingsley writes*, "So 
" utterly do reason and conscience — and as I think, — 
"the reason and conscience of the many in all ages, — 
" demand an Incarnation, that even if Strauss were right, 
" the Incarnation must either have happened somewhere 
" else, or will happen some day." 

Well then ; Jesus, coming as a man, not only claimed 
to be God's messenger to men, in a special and unique 
way, — which claim all agree is a true one; but He also 
claimed to have a commission from God to save men 
from the moral and spiritual consequences of their past 
sins, and to set them free from the power of those sinful 
habits which had become in many cases hereditary in 
* Life, Tol. II, Letters to Thomas Cooper. 
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them. To do this is to override the moral law of our 
nature by the interposition of a higher spiritual power ; 
it is to exert a power which is to us supernatural, though 
to our risen Lord and Saviour it is natural Now Sir F. 
Stephen's demand (though perhaps misplaced in the case 
of which he was speaking) is yet true in respect of Christ, 
when He laid claim to such a power as this. "If any one," 
he says, " wants me to believe he has faculties of which I 
*' am destitute, he must prove himself to be my superior 
" by appealing to the faculties we have in common*." 

This is just what our Lord did, in His miracles, and in 
His resurrection. In these He appealed to those faculties 
which He and all men have in common, in proof of His 
having faculties which they had not. It was essential to 
the success of His mission to them, they should know this. 
And so when He read the hearts and answered the 
thoughts alike of friends and foes; when He healed the 
sick and gave sight to the blind, when He calmed the 
storm, and fed the multitude, and raised the dead, alike to 
the senses, the understandings and the consciences of men. 
He made it manifest He had faculties which they had not. 
" It was not miracles as such, but certain plain facts that 
"were wanted. Our Lord professed to be the Son of God ; 
" He must exhibit the power of God. — He said He came 
" to deliver mankind from suflFering and death ; He must 
" exhibit His power of redemption by examples. He said 
" He came to redeem the world by laying down His life 
"and taking it again; He must do this. — What these 
" miracles guarantee is, that our Lord was not talking at 
"random when He said. He was sent from God to do 
"them+." Thus the acknowledged fact that Christ was 

* Nineteenth Century ^ vol. i. " Mr Gladstone and Sir C. Lewia." 
t Church QiuarUrly^ ** Supernatural Religion," April 1876. 
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. sent from God to men, with a unique commission, requires 
as its complement these miracles and miraculous events : 
it is not their presence — it is their absence that would be 
unnatural and perplexing. 

So again, if we take the Gospel narratives, we have 
seen that they could by no possibility have been invented 
by their writers ; we have seen their account of Christ's life 
and works and words is substantially true. Yet if we take 
out these miracles, we destroy the otherwise clear sequence 
of the whole history, reduce it to shapeless fragments, 
make it all inconsistent and unintelligible. " The miracles 
" of Jesus cannot be separated from the narrative ; they 
" entwine themselves with the entire thread of His history, 
"weave themselves into His teaching; and form the 
" critical turning-points in that feud between Him and the 
" Jewish rulers which brought Him to the cross/' Here the 
miracles themselves form part of the revelation of God 
to us, and part also of the moral teaching of Christ. "They 
"are bound up with a teaching which is itself super- 
" natural; with a life which — all other miracles taken 
" away — was supematurally self-denying, with a philosophy 
" which has given birth to the whole of modem civilization. 
" Did the excitement of ear and eye witnesses thus pervert 
" all the facts of that life, and yet preserve the moral and 
" spiritual teaching pure ? — It is not criticism to say that 
" supernatural stories may be the result of heated imagina- 
" tions and exaggerations, unless you can show the records 
"themselves bear the traces of such an origin*.*' Or we 
may ask. Was it excitement that made these simple 
fishermen, these "unlearned and ignorant men," weave 
all these extraneous and erroneous details into narratives 
so simple and graphic, with a skill so ingenious, an art so 
* " Science, Testimony and Miracles," Gont^,mp. Review^ Feb. 1876. 
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consummate, that no criticism can detect, either in language 
or in thought, either in moral tone or historical continuity, 
the slightest trace of the joining ? They have related the 
life and words and deeds of One whom we all confess was 
more than mere man. How could it be then that He 
should do nothing more than mere man can do? Men 
are more than mere animals: they can do by nature things 
which would be supernatural for the animals to do. Shall 
the lower animals say they cannot, because the super- 
natural is inadmissible, or at least utterly improbable in 
a CJosmos? 

Nor is there anything to be gained by trying to reduce 
the miraculous elements in Christianity to a minimum, as 
too many Christian students and apologists have been 
tempted of late to do; knowing it is impossible to 
eliminate them all, but yet slurring them over, making 
them altogether vague, or at any rate keeping them in the 
background as minor and unimportant factors in Christi- 
anity. As the greater includes the less, so the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection include, and indeed necessitate, the 
miraculous powers of Christ. All stand or fall together. 
Our choice does not lie between keeping in or cutting out 
the supernatural element — i.e. the visible, objective, and 
special interventions of God — in the gospel of Christ. It 
lies between accepting the Gospel narrative as it stands, or 
being left without any rational explanation of Christ and 
of Christianity, without any explanation of the greatest 
crisis that has ever occurred in human history. It lies 
between accepting the supernatural or the unnatural. 

Those great and supernatural events which constitute 
the bulwarks of the Christian creed can only be rejected 
by accounting for all the complex phenomena of Christi- 
anity, for Christ Himself, and for His abiding power over 
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men, in some other way. The problems that have to be 
thus solved are many. 

If we give up the Divine Nature of Christ, how are we 
to account for the character of Christ, and the ennobling 
and purifying influence He has had on mankind ? If we 
give up this, then the whole prophetic account of Christ 
in the Old Testament, and the historic accounts of Him in 
the New are demonstrably falsified, for all these agree in 
attributing to Him that superhuman and Divine Personality 
which we are denying: and yet they are demonstrably 
undeniable. Again, if we deny all the miracles and 
miraculous events of His Life, we must first explain how 
the narratives of His life got themselves written and 
invented. Without these events His whole history 
becomes morally impossible and unnatural, presenting 
us as in that case it does, with a series of eflfects without 
any causes. And yet we have seen that history could not 
have been written, had it not been true. 

Before we can legitimately deny the reality of Christ's 
Resurrection we have to solve that often presented but 
never yet solved dilemma. " It is inconceivable that the 
"disciples should have preached His Resurrection had 
" they not believed it. It is impossible they should have 
"believed it, had it not been true. For this astounding 
"proclamation had to be made in the very city in 
"which Jesus had been publicly executed, within seven 
" weeks of His death, in presence of thousands who had 
" witnessed His crucifixion*." Had it not been true, the 
Jewish rulers could unquestionably have confuted it, as 
they longed to do but never did. 

Again if these facts are not facts, we must, as rational 
and honest persons, who dare not deny the force of 
* Batii of Faith, Bev. E. B. Conder. 
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evidence, give up Christ not only as a Saviour but also as 

a Teacher and Example ; we shall be driven to acknowledge 

that He was a Deceiver, — possibly of Himself, certainly of 

otters. And is it possible for any sane person to come to 

this conclusion ? It is only possible on grounds, which 

admitted in ^this case are absolutely destructive of all 

moral evidence and all testimony. If such historical and 

critical evidence as we have for the reality of the Gospel 

histories of Christ can deceive us so wholly, then no 

history whatever, no testimony of eye-witnesses can ever 

make us sure of any historical event whatever. If such a 

continuity of testimony on the one hand and of answering 

historical sequences on the other, as the Christian Churches 

afiford us from the Resurrection downwards to the present 

day, can have been thus falsified all along, then the task 

of finding orderly sequences in human history must be 

given up as hopeless. If such a Person as the Christ of 

the Scriptures was a deceiver, whom shall men trust as 

truth seer, truth speaker ? And if the spiritual life and 

power which He promised from the mission of the Holy 

Spirit, and which has been, and is to this day life and 

purification and strength to millions since He died, is all a 

delusion, what experience, what consciousness are we to 

rely upon? 

Here another series of problems rises before us, which 
must be solved by the rejecters of our faith. " Why has 
" Christ achieved so far more for mankind than any or 
" than all philosophers or heroes* ? 

" How is it that He lays on each individual soul that 
"great moral obligation which men have come to acknow- 
"ledgef?" 

The lives of Christians in every age since the death of 
* Row's Bampton Lectures, t F. Godet. 
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Christ have borne witness to the fact of His Resurrection, 
and to His present power. He said that after He was 
risen, He would still be with them always, to the end of 
the world. To the consciousness and in the experience of 
Christians He is with them ; He said He would answer 
their prayers, they know He does answer th^m. He said 
He would not leave them desolate but would send to them 
the Comforter: they are not desolate, the Comforter is 
with them. He said that because He lives, they should 
live also ; their conscious experience is that they live to 
God in the power and strength of Christ's Life. It is true 
all this is matter of inward experience, and speaks to the 
•believer's consciousness in a way which he cannot make 
evident to others. Yet the fact that numbers of Christians 
in every age, holding the faith in so many different forms 
and amidst so much difference and error, have always had 
and do still have this consciousness, and testify in their 
most earnest moments to its absolute reality, — this I say is 
a fact which has to be accounted for, by those who deny 
Christ's resurrection and Christ's reign. There is no 
common consent to account for it. The dying pauper 
in the crowded workhouse ward who tells you of her 
sleepless nights of pain, is still more certain of this — " that 
" Christ is with her, that He does support her, He does, 
*' He does." She does not know that the Martyrs of old 
had just the same experience ; she does not know that she 
is bearing the same testimony as was borne by Polycarp 
and St Margaret, by Augustine and his mother, by Luther 
and Xavier. Wherever the Gospel goes, to the Esquimaux 
and the Bushman of Africa, to the Negro, and the New 
Zealander, just as certainly now, as it did to Pascal and 
Milton and Newton, it brings the same consciousness, 
invokes the same experience. For this concord of testimony 
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where intentional concurrence is out of the question, 
there must be a common cause : and the only common 
cause that is credible, is that it is true. 

And we get the same result when we turn to the indi- 
vidual life and spirit of individual Christians in every age 
of the Church. It is true that the firuits of the faith in 
Christ, of the life in Christ, are seen very imperfectly in 
the lives of His people ; are not to be seen at all in many 
who yet call themselves His. And yet in every age of the 
Church there have been those, whose whole lives have 
been so dominated by Christ's love that the world itself 
has been forced to take knowledge of them, that they 
have been with Jesus. And admitting to the full the in- 
consistencies and the failures of Christians, we confidently 
appeal to the honest judgement of all men who know jthe 
past, and are able to judge fairly of the present, to say, 
whether Christians have not been the salt of the earth 
even in the worst days of its corruption, the lights of the 
world in the darkest regions of its ignorance. There are 
some minds so unfortunate as to be colour-blind to good- 
ness, sensitive only to evil, and so seeing evil everywhere. 
We do not ask these what estimate we are to make of 
such lives as those of Keble and Maurice and Venn, of 
Wilberforce and Thornton, of Whitfield and Wesley, of 
Howard and Fletcher, of Ken and Andrewes, Baxter and 
Howe, Flavel and Jeremy Taylor, Leighton and Bishop 
Hall, Hammond and Sir Henry Wotton, George Herbert 
and Bunyan ; of Swartz and Brainerd the missionary, and 
Henry Martyn: of the Moravian Missionaries in Greenland; 
or voluntarily shutting themselves up till death in the 
leper lazaretto colony in South Africa, that they might 
bring Christ's message to the lepers ; or selling themselves 
as slaves in the West Indies because only so could they 
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bring to their fellow-slaves the glorious freedom of the 
Gospel: of Xavier and his noble band of followers; of 
Felix Neff and Oberiin, of Lavater, De Guerin, of Fenelon 
and the Porte Royalistes, or of the glorious procession of 
martyrs and of saints who lighten up for us the darker ages 
of the past, by the evident devotion of their hearts to God 
and of their lives to men. "All these caught from the 
"Gospel history and the witness of the Church to its 
" creed a divine fire which made them living witnesses of 
" the truth and energy of the Christian life, not to their 
" own age only, but to all coming time. And in all ages 
" the most impressive of all witnesses have been found in 
"lowly places and in dark comers. The poor and the 
"suffering have always been the special heirs of God's 
" kingdom on earth, as its King prepared us to expect they 
"would be.... There is another point we should mark in 
" these records of the inner Christian life. It is the like- 
" ness of these true and faithful servants of the one Lord to 
"Him and to each other. They have all tried to follow 
" His steps ; and the lineaments of His truthfulness, His 
" patience. His loving-kindness. His self-sacrifice, have been 
"more or less perfectly reproduced in each of them.'*... 
"What then has been the source of this life? by what 
"power has it been sustained? If we listen to those 
" who have lived it, it has come to them fi-om their Lord, 
"and has been sustained by union with Him. — With- 
" out Him believed in as a real Saviour, a living Friend in 
" Heaven, Who had once died for them, and by His Spirit 
"lived in them, they tell us that their life would have 
" been impossible*." 

Now this continued, superhuman and spiritual inter- 

♦ Our Christian ffopet Lecture n. Rev. E. T. Vaughan; but see the 
whole passage. 
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vention in the hearts and lives and wills of men, which we 
know is going on now; which the unbroken testimony of 
Christian biography and History declare has been going on, 
ever since the Day of Pentecost so marvellously changed 
His first apostles; is that which Christ promised as one 
of the fruits of His Ascension. And it confirms in this 
particular also, that continuity of sequences which have 
made the churches of Christ in all ages contemporary 
witnesses to the truth of Christ, to the reality of His 
resurrecfion, and of His present reign in the hearts of His 
people. This concurrence of independent testimony fi*om 
individuals in every part of the world, of every degree of 
education, in every age for nigh 1900 years, corroborated 
as it is by the changed lives, the increasing purity, 
patience, self-denying love and heroism to the reality of 
which their opponents have borne witness, proves that the 
Church of Christ has not been following cunningly devised 
fables, when she has made known to the world the power 
and the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

These are some of the results of Christ's Incarnation 
and of Christ's death and Resurrection, which have to be 
accounted for by all who undertake to settle the question 
of the truth or falsehood of our Revelation. And beyond 
these the concurrence of so many, totally independent 
streams of evidence, which we have so briefly and inade- 
quately noted — many of them wholly modem, and undis- 
coverable till the developement of modem criticism and 
modes of investigation supplied us with new and more 
accurate tests of old narratives — and yet each leading up 
to the same conclusion, — the truth of our Faith, and not 
one impugning it — this concurrence itself is also a fact 
that has to be explained. 

" The simplest way of accounting for all these facts is 

P. 25 
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" that it is true. Those who deny this, have yet to devise 
** a theory of the origin of this gigantic delusion, which will 
" be consistent with the facts of the case, and endure the 
" criticism of sceptical minds themselves." 

The simplest, the most natural way of accounting for all 
the phenomena of Christianity is that Christ is true and 
His claims true. If Christ is the Incarnate Son of God, 
then the supernatural beauty and power of His Example ; 
the superhuman wisdom and nobleness of His words ; His 
miraculous insight into the hearts of men; His Divine 
patience and tenderness towards them ; His power to heal 
alike their bodies and souls : His Divine self-sacrifice, His 
perfect holiness, are all in harmony and truly natural and 
inevitable. Then all the results of His life and death and 
Resurrection, the spread of His kingdom, the change fi-om 
death to new life which followed it — all this is natural and 
necessary. 

To deny the Incarnation and the Eesurrection, does 
, not alter one iota of these facts : it makes them indeed 
unnatural and monstrous, but it cannot make them less 
real. The character of Christ, the power of His example, 
the love and devotion He inspires, and all the results of His 
supposed coming abide, untouched by our hjrpotheses, and 
they render this hypothesis for ever incredible. 

Nor is it a tale of the wonderful works of God in 
Christ, done of old but now ceased, which we are called to 
believe. Still with that marvellous patience with which 
He reasoned with the Priests and Pharisees of old,— 
" Though ye believe not me, believe the works "; still with 
that Divine meekness with which He showed the marks 
of the nails and the spear to doubting Thomas; He is 
answering the challenges and the doubts of His creatures 
now. Still He is appealing to the conscience and the 
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consciousness we have in common with Himself; still He 
is bidding us, one by one, come to Him, and make proof of 
TTis word, that we may know for ourselves and in the 
depths of our own hearts, — in the forgiveness and the 
conquest of our sinfulness, in receiving the gift of peace 
with God, and rest and joy and fellowship of the Spirit, in 
spiritual life and holiness begun in us — ^that He has 
faculties and powers over us and in us which we do not 
possess, which He is seeking to impart to us. Still He is 
saying to us, Be not faithless but believing. 



25—2 
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NOTE A. (p. 25.) 

Although, this argument is not without a certain strength 
of its own, I should not have named it, but that the assertion 
combated in the text is so constantly used in popular criti- 
cism, to discourage any attention being paid to Christian 
evidences. And it may not be amiss at the outset of our 
inquiry, to call attention to the propriety of some slight con- 
sideration being paid to facts and figures, even when dealing 
with religious questions. When a well-known critic in a first- 
class review, discussing this very subject of the place of au- 
thority in matters of opinion, can calmly commit himself to 
such a statement as this: "very few persons have devoted 
" much thought and study to religious subjects, and those few 
"disagree," — one cannot marvel that less instructed writers 
forget their history and imagine their statistics. It remains 
however a fact that there still exists a somewhat ancient and 
numerous body, called the Church of Christ; and that the 
number of able thoughtful and instructed men within it, who 
ha^ devoted their lives to the study of revelation, (and that 
with the result of a full conviction of the profound reality of 
the fundamental articles of the Apostles' Creed,) much out- 
number those who with equal power and diligence have de- 
voted themselves to any one purely secular study. And 
certainly the greater names on this list, will well bear com- 
parison with the ablest of their opponents. To say nothing 
of a Luther, a Pascal, a Schleiermacher or a Neander else- 
where, our own country has had a rich store of first-class 
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thinkers on these subjects, whose thoughts have historically 
moulded men's convictions. Lord Bacon whose religious 
writings and confession of faith* are too little remembered 
now ; Hooker, Cudworth, Henry More, Bishop Butler, Leigh- 
ton, Baxter, Howe, Coleridge, Maurice, Thirlwall, — whose 
names here will but provoke the question, why at least as 
many more have been omitted? — these are a few of the "very 
"few persons who have devoted much thought or study to 
" religious subjects." As to the comparative amount of thought 
given to these subjects; we find that, at the census in 1871, 
the number of students and teachers in England and Wales 
was thus divided ; 

Religious teachers 31,548. 

Law students and practitioners . 15,894^ 

Medical men and students . . . 14,684 V 31,533. 

Employed in Physical Sciences. . 955j 
The religious publications in the United Kingdom outnumber 
the publications on all other subjects put together : and their 
sale, as well as the amount of discussion they contain, will 
further serve to show * how few persons devote much attention 
* to religious subjects.* The enormous sale of the re^dsed New 
Testament is a fact which bears on the same question. 



NOTE B. (p. 65.) 

4 

We ought perhaps to take account of Professor Huxley's 
argument here. He wishes to show that it is possible to 
include consciousness, intelligence, volition and wisdom in the 
sequences, and yet to exclude them from the antecedents : and 
so get to matter as the first and adequate cause of mind, and 
of the Cosmos. He says : 

"It is obvious that our knowledge of what we call the 

* Vol. 7 of Works, Spedding and Heath's edition. 
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" material worid, is to begin with at least as certain and defi- 
" nite as that of the spiritual worid : and that our acquaintance 
" with law is of as old a date as our knowledge of spontaneity." 

As to the first of these clauses, the knowledge that */ 
* perceive ' must necessarily precede the knowledge * perceive a 
'material world.' The / is direct consciousness; the material 
werld is given us in consciousness + our organs of sense + 
our automatic interpretations: so that we can hardly be so 
certain of the existence of the visible world as we are of our 
own consciousness. As to the second clause, I cannot but 
think that the child does as a matter of fact make acquaint- 
ance with spontaneity first; I think he learns to believe his 
mother can do for him what he wants her to do, if she chooses, 
a long while before he gets the notion that she is governed by 
a law that necessitates her doing it, or obliges her to leave it 
undone. But what all this makes for the next question in 
either case it is hard to see : Prof. Huxley goes on to say, " It 
"is utterly impossible to prove that anything whatever may 
" not be the effect of a material and necessary cause." 

If not utterly impossible, it is somewhat difficult to catch 
hold of a statement so loose as this. What does he mean by 
"anything whatever"? — a mathematical straight line, time, 
jurisprudence, honour, the idea of cause itself? The impossi- 
bility of proving these cannot be the effects of a material cause, 
chiefly arises from the impossibility of conceiving what can 
possibly be meant by saying they are. 

What does he mean too by "a material cause"? In ordinary 
language we understand by it, either a cause which acts 
directly on matter, such as energy: or else we mean some 
matter which is itself the cause of some phenomenal effect on 
our consciousness. Then the expression " material and neces- 
" sary *■ is misleading ; at least it suggests that an immaterial 
or moral cause is not a necessary cause, i. e. is not necessarily 
followed by its proper effect. And now take the argument. 
" It is utterly impossible to prove that any phenomenon what- 
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"ever may not be the effect of a material cause." Negative 
propositions of tliis kind are always incapable of disproof. 
Suppose we answer it thus. " It is utterly impossible to prove 
" that any phenomenon whatever may not prove ultimately to 
" be the effect of an immaterial cause. It is utterly and for 
" ever impossible to prove there is no God." 

Nor is it possible to convert Prof. Huxley's negative j«o- 
position into an affirmative one, it being impossible to prove 
that any phenomenon has a material cause for its ultimate 
cause. But the honest question now is, not what we cannot 
disprove, but what we can proved And, — where mathemati- 
cal demonstration is out of the question, — first, what is the just 
and reasonable inference from the evidence we have? and 
secondly, whether we have such an amount of cumulative 
evidence as practically eliminates the chances of error, and 
makes them so improbable that to persons of common sense, 
and to all who calculate the doctrine of probabilities, the evi- 
dence amounts to a moral demonstration. It does not seem that 
even Prof. Huxley can estimate the cumulative evidence for 
the potency of matter as amounting to much more than a " not 
"impossible." 



NOTE C. . (p. 97.) 

Some deny there is any such revelation in nature as Prof. 
Mozley speaks of, on the ground that there are races of men 
who seem destitute of any idea of a supreme Being : and that 
among those who have this idea, there is no consent as to His 
nature or attributes. 

When language is imperfect as among savages it must be 
very difficult to express any idea of the Divine Being, or even 
to formulate it distinctly in their own minds. There is no 
need to prove that races hunted down to a state of worse than 
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animal destitution, have uniformly attended either to the reli- 
gious or moral instincts, which yet we know form a part of 
man's consciousness. We do not go to idiots or to animal 
savages when we want to ascertain the facts of the human 
mind, for both are in a non-natural condition. 

Neither do we Expect that these great and many-sided reve- 
lations, if made in nature to all men, will be reproduced by all 
in the same form, or with the same completeness. But we ask, 
* Is there no consent at all?' is there nothing in common be- 
tween the religions of the world? 

Sir F. Stephen illustrates this objection in a way which 
will, I think, very much help us to understand its force*. 
"Three persons," he says, "agree that they distinctly saw 
" something at a given place and time. A says it was a man ; 
" B a horse ; C a bird. In what do they agree?" 

Well, all three agree they saw a living creature there, and it 
appeared to all three to be of the vertebrate, warm-blooded 
order. The points on which they agree therefore include all 
the attributes and characteristics common to this class of 
beings. On this basis of agreement, also, there is a foundation 
for further sifting and investigation, by comparing these facts 
with attendant circumstances ; such as the marks left by the 
creature, and the comparative power of the three witnesses as 
to keenness of sight, accuracy of observation and advantages of 
situation, which might enable us to ascertain which of the 
three was probably right. But the comparative importance of 
the points of agreement and disagreement depends on the sub- 
ject we are inquiring into. If it were a murder the latter would 
be all important. If it were another world than ours on which 
this living creature was seen, the importance of the points on 
which they agree would be far the greatest; think what a 
revelation such a discovery would be, and how many charac- 
teristics of that world would be justly inferred from it. 

" Is not this," Sir F. Stephen goes on, " is not this exactly 

* Nineteenth Century ^ Vol. i. * Sir G. Lewis and Mr Gladstone. ' 
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**the case of three persons believing respectively in the Trinity, 
"Allah, and Nirvana?" It certainly seems very nearly the 
same. "Each believes in a divine power, superhuman, and 
" imperceptible by the senses ; but each belief excludes the 
" otiier two,^^ Let us examine these three beliefs a little then. 

" Nirvana " is not a Power, but a State*. It is that state 
which the worthy one attains who is in the fourth and last 
stage of the noble path of a perfect life. All pride, self- 
righteousness, ignorance, being extinguished in him, he is free 
from delusion and sin : he experiences only right desires for 
himself, and tender pity for others, goodwill without measure 
among all beings, unhindered love and friendliness to the whole 
world. To him there is no more fever of grief ; exempt from 
evil desire and well trained in the teaching of Gautama, he is 
in the enjoyment of Nirvana. Nirvana literally means the 
going out or extinction of that sinful, yearning, grasping condi- 
tion of heart and mind, which Buddhism teaches to be at once 
the root of all evil, and the cause of existence being continued 
through transmigrations. Nirvana is a moral condition, of 
perfect peace, goodness and wisdom : in this state the worthy 
one is still alive : when justice is satisj&ed by the wearing out 
and passing away of all the results of his former sins he will 
have reached Pari-nirvana, " And the wise will go out like the 
" flame of a candle." 

As to the moral state at which we are to aim, and as to the 
fact that this state has been and may be attained by individual 
men, as knowledge extinguishes ignorance and love extin- 
guishes selfishness, the teaching of Buddhism no more excludes 
Christianity than the second great commandment excludes the 
first. 

The writer from whom I have taken this account, omits all 
mention of the Buddhist faith as to the existence of a Divine 
Power, superhuman and invisible : except that in a note he 

*See •Buddhist Doctrine of Nirvana,' Contemp, Review, Jan. 77, by 
J. W. Bhys David. 
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enumerates "among the four acknowledged Mysteries of 
"Buddhism (which are also" he adds, in the truly assertive 
spirit of modem thought, " the four points on which it is most 
"certainly wrong") these two, ii, the supernatural powers of 
the Buddha, and iv, the Omniscience of the Buddha. Here, 
then, are two other points of agreement between these three 
beliefs : on which each, instead of excluding, includes the other 
two. 

A fuller account of this part of this remarkable faith is 
given by Prof. Maurice*. "Buddhism is an attempt at the 
highest, least material idea of Divinity. Buddha is clear Light, 
perfect wisdom. — He is one, the One : it is only with the 
inward eye purged from sensual corruptions, that He can in 
any wise be apprehended. — To the Buddhist the belief in God 
is the most awful and real of thoughts ; not one thrust back 
into the comer of a mind which is occupied with everything 
else, but which he thinks demands the highest exercise of all 
the faculty he has. It is something which is to make a change 
in himself, which is at once to destroy and to perfect him. 
And the effect is a practical one. Buddha is ever at rest. Can 
His worshipper be turbulent 1 can he admit any rude or violent 
passions into his heart ? He must cultivate gentleness, even- 
ness, reverence and tenderness for all creatures.... To him all 
men are equal, *for the poor man of the vilest race may 
* become one with Buddha.' " 

We need not follow him as he shows how from this pure 
Theism the Buddhist got lost in Atheism; and from that 
nothingness is forced to assert a Triad of powers : Intelligence, 
the pure Buddha; Dharma, the principle of matter and that 
out of which all things are formed ; and Sanga, the Mediating 
Influence, which binds the informing mind to the dead, formless 
thing upon which it works. There has, he says, been much 
controversy on this subject, but this explanation of their doc- 

* Religions of the World, pt. 1, Lecture 3, pp. 67 — 76. 
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trine given by a Buddhist priest, is borne out by the symbols 
in their temples *. 

This is enough to show that the beliefs of Buddhism, and 
the Christian's faith as to tlie Divine Being, His attributes, and 
the resulting duties of men, are parallel, and exclude each other 
about as much as the child's belief in the multiplication table 
which he can work imperfectly, excludes the youth's belief in 
the calculus which he is beginning to master. 

Is there any more truth in the assertion that the Mahome- 
dan's faith in Allah and the Christian's faith in the Holy 
Trinity are mutually destructive 1 

There were in the faith in Allah, there are in that faith 
where it still lives, four great facts, and four relations resulting 
from them : 

1. God is, the Divine and Almighty Sovereign, to Whose 
will all human wills must be bowed in subjection. 

2. God the Lord of all is the one living and true God, 
the faithful are His ministers to beat into powder all gods 
whom men have invented. 

3. God has revealed Himself and made known His will to 
men: they can hear and obey His voice. That revelation is 
completed in a book, because a Divine Record is necessary of a 
Divine Revelation. 

4. Not only their Prophet, but all the faithful are called 
by God to the work of proclaiming Him and subjecting all men 
to Him. These great faiths (learnt in their substance from 
the Old and New Testament) are identical with the Christian 
faith. " And though the acknowledgment of this Divine Being 
" may imply much more than the Mahomedan perceived, it does 
"imply that which he did receive. Only because they have 
** regarded this one great relation, of subjects to a Sovereign 
"will; and have not received that other truth, of a loving 
" Father, designing to raise His children out of their sensual 
" degradation ; their faith in a living will has degenerated into 

* See also a further parallel, pp. 198 — 201, Religions of the World, 
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"the acknowledgment of a dead fate. All that is positive 
" then in this Mahomedan faith is one with the faith taught in 
"the Old Testament, and presupposed in the New. Christi- 
"anity adds new and further revelations of God's relations 
" to His creatures : it does not deny, it would be incompre- 
" hensible and unmeaning if it did not include, the old." 

However unintelligible the faith in the Trinity may appear, 
yet those who do not receive it are bound to deal with it as it 
is held by the Church. And our faith in the Trinity is 
inseparable from, is built up upon, the faith in the Unity of 
God, and without this would be self-destructive. " We believe 
"that Unity including Union, excludes numerical Oneness. 
" When the Mahomedans went on to declare that the Unity of 
" God is a numerical Oneness, they lost the true idea of Unity : 
"' and so they lost sight of, and then rejected the Revelation, 
" that the One Absolute Sovereign is also ^e Loving Redeemer, 
"the Sanctifying Infiuencer and Purifier of the wills and 
" affections of men." 

This discussion is a fruitful example of the fact, that in 
moral subjects men find readily what they look for. Sir F. J. 
Stephen was looking for differences, and so concluded there is 
no agreement. Mr Maurice was comparing these three religions 
together, to find the common secret of their power to persuade 
and govern men. I think we must maintain that when the 
question is, how far do two sets of beliefs agree or differ, the 
scientific method is that which Mr Maurice adopted : it is not 
possible to ascertain what the difference is, until we have 
ascertained how far and in what respects the creeds agree 
together. 

NOTE D. (p. 155.) 

In the text we have to do chiefly with the reasoning of 
phenomenalists, assuming the premises they give to be correct 
when they are not contradicted by demonstrated science. The 
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data given above are denied by Dr C Elam in Winds of 
Doctrine, He states : 

L It is in no sense true that protoplasm 'breaks up' into 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. A compound body can 
only break up into its constituent parts, and these are not 
the constituent parts of protoplasm : to convert it into these 
three compounds requires for every 100 parts of protoplasm 
nearly 170 parts of oxygen. 

iL It is not true, that when carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia disappear, that in their place, under the influence of 
pre-existing protoplasm, an equivalent weight of matter of life 
appears. Every chemist knows that there can be no weight of 
protoplasm equivalent, chemically speaking, to any amount of 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 

In water the whole of its constituent parts combine, to 
form an equal weight of the compound. 

In protoplasm the so-called elements do not combine at all. 
On the contrary, they are uncombined, or decomposed, by a 
process and affinities unknown in our laboratories. The car- 
bonic acid and ammonia are decomposed, the carbon and 
nitrogen are assimilated : part of the oxygen is eliminated in 
the leaves, and part is destined to perform various functions. 

iii. Protoplasm is never formed except under immediate 
contact and influence of pre-existing and living protoplasm. It 
is this appearance of an entirely new and distinct order of 
affinities, that constitutes the * break ' Huxley cannot see. There 
is no one curve the elements of which will comprehend the 
phenomena of matter, of life, and of mind. 

" Such teaching is only tolerable on account of the igno- 
" ranee of those by whom it was accepted." 



NOTE E. (p. 284.) 

There is one difficulty it may be well to consider here; 
that arising from the different forms in which Christianity 
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presents itself, and the bitter disputes thence arising between 
the various churches. It is objected that what we call Chris- 
tianity is not one religion but many: that a really Divine 
Revelation would be one; whilst those who say they hold 
by the Christian Revelation are really holding different and 
even inconsistent faiths. I think this objection is most dis- 
tinctly stated by Sir G. C. Lewis. He says, "Opinions on 
"scientific subjects, though they may spring from different 
" sources, and for a time follow distinct courses, at last flow 

**into one main stream The distinctive tenets of the several 

" Christian churches not only spring from different sources but 
"continue to flow in different channels. Scientific opinions 
"follow a certain law of progressive developement, error is 
"gradually eliminated, truth is established by a continually 
" enlarging consensus. Opinion in the Christian Churches on 
" the subject of their distinctive tenets is rather variable than 
" progressive ; oscillating backwards and forwards it does not 
"tend to joint action or a common centre*." 

In the first place we note considerable exaggeration in 
both these statements. If scientific opinions tend to converge, 
scientific knowledge grows not by agreement but by diversity 
of opinion. I take the first example that comes to hand ; it 
is from one of Norman Lockyers papers f. "The sun's dis- 
"tance from the earth, one of the most important questions in 
" science, may now be looked upon as settled. It is difficult 
"to imagine a more beautiful instance of the value of the 
"doubtful suspicious side of the scientific mind. Till now 
"95 millions of miles had for a century been an article of 
"faith, and almost represented a dogma, and all our tre- 
"mendous scientific apparatus might have been rendered 
"powerless and ineffectual for a time, if this other scientific 
" power had lain dormant, or been less energetically employed." 
This then being the way in which scientific knowledge slowly 

* « On the Influence of Opinion in Matters of Authority.' 
t Written in 1868. 
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grows towards agreement; why should it be considered a 
proof that Christianity is tending to greater disunion, because 
the very same process of questioning and requestioning the 
Sacred Records, is still being energetically employed in their 
study ? It is true that theologians are often condemning this 
questioning ; but what concerns us now, is the fact that God 
has never allowed any to succeed in stifling it, nor is it so 
certain that scientific opinion taken as a whole is visibly 
tending to converga Instead of a continually enlarging con- 
sensus between the distinct physical sciences, at the present 
time the progress of each and the specialism in which it in- 
volves its students tends rather to separation : so that it has 
been seriously asked " Will not the building of our temple of 
" the sciences soon have to stop, from the growing inability of 
"the labourers to understand each other's language, or even 
"to comprehend what the other gangs of labourers are about?" 

Then we find that at the present time scientific opinion is 
divided "on many fundamental points, on which there used to 
"be agreement." Such as these : 

i. "As to the physical* cause of gravitation, and its 
modes. 

ii. " As to the nature of matter. 

iii. "Though nearly all the motions of the heavenly 
" bodies, and all the phenomena of light and sound, are involved 
" in the question, what is ether and what are its properties ? 
" yet neither of these are known, and both are much disputed." 

iv. About the conservation of energy, Evolution, the 
Nebular theory, "there are such disputes and so little is agreed 
" upon, that the amount of guesswork threatens us with a real 
" retrogression of science." 

V. "The dissipation of energy and its consequences are 
" equally disputed. The writers on it contradict each other : 
" and where they agree it is not on any truth of science, but 
" in conjectures the data of which are not known." 
* i. e. antecedent cause. 
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vL " Geology is still more nebulous And these are but 

" specimens of the want of agreement and differences of opinion 
'* existing at the present time on the most fundamental and 
" elementary data of physical science : and the differences as 
" to the true succession of derivative phenomena are certainly 
" not less numerous*." 

"Now is it possible for any one to maintain that the Chris- 
tian churches differ from each other as to the data of the 
Christian creed, to anything like the same extent or on such 
fundamental points as these ? Take the four chief divisions, — 
the Eastern, the Boman Catholic, the Anglican and the Pres- 
byterian churches. These aU hold fundamentally the same 
faith as to the Unity of the Godhead, the Holy Trinity, The 
Fatherhood of God and the Incarnation of the Son : as to the 
fall of man, the redemption, the death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ; as to His priestly and kingly work now in 
Heaven for us; the Mission of the Holy Spirit, the second 
Advent and final victory of Christ. These all acknowledge 
Christ as their Lord, and the Head of the Church ; that the 
Church militant and the Church triumphant are one in Him. 
They all agree in the use of the two sacraments, of prayer, 
praise, and preaching. Their union in moral teaching is even 
more striking ; they all acknowledge the same divine code, they 
all appeal to the same sacred books ; they all seek the victory 
over sin from the same Source of Grace, though often through 
different channels. 

And is it of such unanimity of consent as this, that we can 
be gravely told, opinion in the several Christian Churches does 
not point to a common centre, and their distinctive tenets 
spring from different sources? Would it not be nearer the 
truth to say, there is as yet no such general agreement among 
men of science, as there is as to the fundamental truths of the 
Christian revelation, amongst the national churches which 
hold the two great Creeds ? 

* Uncertainties of Physical Science^ Canon Birks, 1875. 

P. 26 
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Tlie history of the Arian controversy will serve as an 
answer to the assertion, that in Christian opinion there is **no 
"progressive developement, error not being eliminated or truth 
" establislied by a gradually enlarging consensus." And then 
we must ask, on what subjects did the Churches differ from 
each other? As to the time of keeping Easter; as to the 
procession of the Holy Ghost ; they differ still as to methods 
of procedure as to Church government ; as to the comparative 
importance to be given to the Incarnation, the Death, or the 
Resurrection of our Saviour; as to modes of expression in 
public worship; they differ perhaps chiefly now in certain 
additions to our creeds held by some churches, and denied 
by others : for example in respect of the Holy Communion ; 
all agree in acknowledging the spiritual or subjective presence 
of Christ; some add His corporeal or objective presence. 
Purgatory is an addition to the common belief in a future 
life, in Heaven and Hell. 

That the fierceness of the debates raised on these secondary 
points, and the mad selfwilledness that so often strives to 
widen the divisions thence arising, are grievous blots upon 
Christians no one will deny. But all they can prove against 
the Christian Revelation is, that it is not as yet fully under- 
stood, nor as yet completed. And it is even easy to ex- 
aggerate the evils of these differences of opinion on details, 
in respect of which the wise old saying is perhaps true, that 

"If all the world were of one religion 
Many a living truth would die." 

The greater zeal and angrier contention which has marked 
the progress of Christian study, as compared with the disputes 
of mathematicians and physicists, is the natural consequence 
of the vital and endless importance of the one, the compara- 
tively little importance of the other. To ascertain the rela- 
tions of a parabolic curve, or the properties of germs, is 
most interesting and valuable ; but to be ignorant or even 
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mistaken on these points will not spoil our own lives, nor 
make them valueless for others. 

But if we and all men have an eternal inheritance of holi- 
ness which at this moment we are gaining or losing; if we 
and every human being, are personally called upon to know 
God in Christ, that we may be able to work with Christ ; if 
by failing to do this, whether wilfully or not, we may become 
the cause of others losing or failing also; if ''every error we 
" fall into here, must bring down on itself, by necessary and 
"eternal laws — more necessary and causative than those of 
"physical science — some cognate misery: then of all errors 
" these are by far the most dangerous, reaching as they must 
" do through the evil they work in this world, into the next*." 
And we may well be even passionately zealous to hold fast 
that portion of the truth which it has been given to us to 
know, which is helping us to fulfil our part of the Master's 
work, which is guiding us right onward amidst this twilight 
of the Dawn. 

* Charles Kingsley, Li/<2, vol. ii. 
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revieed and enlarged. Demy Svo. 16s. 
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Hydrostatics. ByW.H.Be8ant,M.A. Fcap.Svo. lOth Edition. 4«. 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8yo. 

New Edition reTieed. 10«. 6d. 
Dynamics of a Particle, A Treatise on the. By W. H. Besant, M. A. 

[PrepoTMiflf, 
Optics, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel's Theory of. By W. S. 
Aldis, H.A. Svo. 2.s. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Gamett, M.A. Crown 
Syo. 2iid Edition revisod. Ss. 6d. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh SeotionB. Bj J« H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth. 46. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By R. Main, M.A. Svo. lis. 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the 'Astronomic 
Physique' of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and FormnlaB in. By G. R. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Fcap. Svo. Ss. Qd, 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 

6th Edition. Svo. 16<. 
Problems and Examples, adapted to the * Elementary Course of 

Mathematics.' 3rd Edition. Svo. Ss. 
Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. 

By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 08. 
Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in. By J. Taylor. 8yo. 

7«:6d. 
Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 

S. Fenwick, F.R.A.S. Svo. 128. 
Pure and Applied Calculation, Notes on the Principles of. By 

Bev. J. Ghallis, M.A. Demy Svo. ISs. 

Physics, The Mathematical Principle of. By Bev. J. Challis, M.A. 
Demy Svo. &. 



TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by H. Trueman Wood, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 

1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.B.S. 

[la fhe press. 

2. Iron and Steel. By Prof. A. K. Huntington, of King's College. 

[Preparing. 

3. Cotton Manufacture. By Bichard Marsden, Esq., of Man 

cheeter. [Preparmjj. 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones. By W. H. Preece, F.B.S. 

iPreparing. 

5. Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A. ; H. Powell, B.A. 

and John Hopkinson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. In the press, 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Rome and the Oampagna. By B. Bum, M.A. With 85 En- 
graringB and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31.3s. 

Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers. By B. Bum, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Demj 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Modem Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5 vols. Demy Svo. 21. 12s. 6d. 

The HlBtory of the Kings Of Rome. ByDr.T.iB[.Dyer. 8vo.l6«. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8ro. 7s. 6d. 

Ancient Athena: its History, Topography, and Bemains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Buper-royal 8vo. Cloth. 11. &. 

The Deollne of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8to. 14f. each. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 
0. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. YoL I. 
16s. Vol. n. lis. 

Historical Maps of England. By 0. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. 31s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-16. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

A Fraotloal Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 
Edition. 8to. 2s. 

Student's Text-Book of English and General History. By 
D. Beale. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 yoIs. 7s. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 toIs. 5s. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 68. 6d. 

Eglnhard's Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small post 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ATLASES. 

An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 
and G. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial Svo. 12s. 6d. 

A Grammar-school Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial Svo. 5s. 

First Classical Maps. By the Eev. J. Tate, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
Imperial Svo. 7s. 6d. 

standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. 8vo. Is, 6<l. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn's Bliymology. 1 vol., 1628 Pages, 9000 nius. 
trations. 21«. With Appendices * and 70 additional pages of lUnstra- 
tions, 1919 Pages, 31s. 6d. 
« The best practical English Dictionabt EXTAHX/^Qitarterli/ Eenima, 1873. 
Prospectnses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 
New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explan- 
ation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
best Authorities. By Dr. Richardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d.; half mssia, 51. 15s. 6d.; rossia, 61. 128. Supplement 
separately, 4to. 12s. 

AnSvo. Edit, without the Quotations, 15s.; half russia, SOs.; mssia, 24s. 

Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 Words and 
Meanings occurring in English Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By T. L. 0. Davies. Demy 8to. 168. 

Dictionary of Corrupted Words. By Rev. A. S. Palmer, [in tu press. 
Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 

LL.D., Yale College. , Fcap. 870. Is. 
The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

15th Edition. Post 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s, 6<i. 

Language, its Origin and Development. By T. H. Key, M.A., 
F.B.S. 8yo. 148. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8to. 58. 
Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. DemySyo. 16«. 
Bible English. By T. L. O. Davies. 58, 

The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alf ord. 5th Edition. Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

IL Syriao Grammsur. By G. Phillips, B.D, drd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

tL Grammar of the Arabic Language. By Bev. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Novum Testamentum Grsscum, Textus Stephanici, 1650. By 
F. H. Scrivener, A.M.. LL.D. Kew Edition. 16mo. 48. 6d. Also on 
Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half -bound. 128. 

By the same Author. 

Codex Bezss Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26«. 

A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Beceived Text 

of the New Testament, with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

A Plain Introduotlon to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Andent Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. For English 

Beaders. Grown 8vo. 6s, 
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The New Testament for English .Readers. By the late H. All ord, 
D.D. Voh I. Part I. 3r« Bdit. 12s. Vol. I. Part II. 2iid Bdit. 10s. 6d, 
Vol. n. Fart 1. 2Bd Bdit. 16«. Vol. n. Part U. 2nd Edit. les. 

The Greek Testament By the late H. AUord, D.D. YoL I. eth 
Edit. II. 8r. Vol. II. 6th Bdit. 11. 48. Vol. III. 5th Edit. IBs. Vol. lY. 
Part I. 4th Ikdit. IBs. YoL lY. Part II. 4th Bdit. 14s. Yol. lY. 11. 12s. 

Ck>mpanion to the Greek Testament By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
4th Edition, revisod. Foap. Sro. Ss. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introduotionfl, &c. 
By the Yery Ber. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8ro. Yol. I. 4th Edition, 
18s. YoL U. 4th Edit. 16s. 

Abridged for Schools. 3rd Edition. Grown Svo. 10s, 64. 

History of the Artioles of Religion. By G. H. Hardwick. 3rd 
Edition. PostSro. fis. 

History of the Greeds. By J. B. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Pearson on the Greed. Garefnlly printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8to. Ss. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer. Br Ber. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small post 8to. 48. 6d. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Bev. W. G. Hnmphry, 
B.D. Foap. Is. 6d. 

A Gommentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By Ber. W. Denton, A.M. . New Edition. 
StoIs. 8to. 548. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 

Days of the Christian Year. By Ber. W. Denton, A.M. 2 y»ls. 36s. Sold 

separately. 
Gommentary on the Acts. By Bev. W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 

8yo. IBs. Yol.n. 148. 
Notes on the Gatechism. By Bev. Canon Barry, D.D. 6th Edit. 

Foap. 2s. 
Gateohetioal Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. Boyoe, M.A. 4th 

Edition, revised. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. By Bev. E. J. 
Boyoe. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

Ghuroh Teaching for the Ghuroh's Ghildren. An Exposition 
of the Catechism. By the Ber. F. W. Harper. Sq. fcap. 2s. 

The Winton Ghurch Gateohist Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Ghnroh Catechism. By the late Bev. J. S. B. Monsell. 
LL.D. 3rd Edition. Cloth, Ss.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Ghuroh Teacher's Manual of Ghristian Instruction. By 

Bey. M. F. Sadler. 2lst Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Ghris- 
tian Year, with Questions. Boyal 32nio. 2s. 6d.; calf, 4r8. 6d. 

BuUer's Analogy of Religion; with Introduction and Index by 
Ber. Dr. Steere. New Edition. Foap. Ss. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 

Yirtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 
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Leotures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 

W. Whewell, D.D. Cro^»m8vo. Ss. 
Kent's Commentary on International Law. B^ J. T. Abdy, 

LL.D. New and Oheap Edition. Grown 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By O. Leapingwell^ LL.D. 

8vo. 12«. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A series for use in Schools^ vnth English Notes, grammatical and 

explanatory, amd renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 

Fcap, Qvo, 

Schiller's Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Bnchheim. 3rd Edit. 65.6^. 
Or the La^r and Picoolomini, 3«. 6d. Wallenstein's Tod, Ss. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 3s, 6d. 

Maria Stuart By V. Kastner. 3s, 

Gk)ethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 

E.Waifel. 28. 6d. 
German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 

Bielefeld. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Charles XIL, par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 4th Edition. Zs, 6d. 
Aventures de T616maque, par F6n61on. By G. J. Delille. 2nd 

Edition. 48. 6d. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gasc. 14tli Edition. Ss, 
Piooiola,byX.B.Saintine. ByDr.Dubuc. 11th Thousand. 3«. 6d. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons in French. With Yocabulary, giving the Pro- 
nunciation. Bj W. Brebner. Post 8vo. 4«. 

French Grammar for Pablio Schools. By BeT. A. 0. Glapin, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. 9tli Edition, revised. 28. 6d. 

French Primer. By Bey. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. 4th Edit. 

la. 

Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 
Le Nouveau Tr^sor; or, French Student's Companion. By 
M. E. S. leth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

F. B. A. GASC'S FRENCH COURSE. 
First French Book. Fcap 8yo. 76th Thousand. Is, Qd. 
Second French Book. 37th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d. 
Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. Svo. Ss, &d. 
French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 14th Thousand. 

12mo. 28. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 
Histotres Amusantes et LuitnictiYes. With Notes. 14th Tliou. 

s:uid. Foap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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Practical Guide to Modem Frencli CkmTeraatluL 12th Thou- 
sand. Fcap. 8ro. 2s. 6d. 
French Poetry for the Tonng. \^th Notes. 4th Edition. Fcap. 

Syo. 2$. 

Materials for French Prose ComixMritlon ; or, Selections from 

the best English Prose Writers. 15th Thousand. Fcap. 8to. 4s. 6d. 

Key, fifc 
Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 8yo. 6th Edition, 

revised. 5s. 
lie Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

lOth Thoosand. 16mo. 28. 6d. 
An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages. 30th Thousand, with Additions. 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 

Also in 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 58. 
Modem French-English and English-French Etictlonary. 2nd 

Edition, revised. In 1 voL 128. 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 258.) 

GOMBEBT'S FBENCH DBAMA. 

Being a Selection of the hest Tragedies and Comedies of Molidre, 
Bacine, Oomeille, and Voltaire. With Argoments and Notes by A. 
Oombert. New Edition, revised by F. E. A. Gasc. Fcap. 8vo. Is. each; 

■«^^»^ CJOWTKHTB. 

Moxjx&x :— Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 
Tartnffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fonrberiea 
de Scapin. Les Prtfdeuses Bidioules. L'Eoole des Femmes. L'Ecole des 
Maris. Le M^ecin maJgr^ Lni. 

BAdirx :— PhMre. Esther. Athalie. Iphig^e. Les Plaideors. La 
Thdbalde ; or, Les Ftires Bnnemis. Andromaqne. Britannious. 

P. CoBNXiLLS :— Le did. Horace. Ginna. Polyencte. 

YOLTAiKS :~ZaXre. 



GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr Buchheim. 

7thBdition Fcap. 48. 6d. Key, 88. 
A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Bev. A. C. 

Clapin and F. Hell Mflller. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 28. 6d. 
Eotzebue's Der Gefangene. With Notes by Dr. W.Stromberg. U, 



ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 

LL.D., of Yale College. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 
The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

18th Edition. Post 8vo. 4>8. 6d. 
The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 

E. Adams, Ph.D. 8th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 
First Notions of Grcunmsur for Toung Learners. Fcap. 8yo. 

lOth Thousand. Cloth. 8d. 
First steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 

IBmo. New Edition. Is. 
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Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Jnnior Glasses. 
26t]i Thousand. Grown 8vo. 28. 

Snglish Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 24th Edition. 77th Thousand. Crown Syo. Ss. 6d. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 8th Thou- 
sand. Crown 8to. Za. 6d. 

English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. Is, 

Edited for Middle-Class Examinations, 
With Notes on the Analysis uid Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. 8rd£dit. PostSvo. 

2«. 
Book n. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Book in. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8yo. Is, 6(2. 

Cowper's Task, Book n. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s, 



Praotioal Hints on Teaching. By Bey. J. Menet, M.A. 5th Edit. 
Crown 8to. oloth, 28. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 2nd Edition. Paper cover, Is, M, 

Questtons for Examinations in English Literature. By Bey. 
W. W. Skeat, Prof, of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge Uniyersity. 2s. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8yo. 12«. Sold 

also in parts at Is. each. 
Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is, 6<f. 

Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography. By M. E. S. 
12mo. 28. 

The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 2s. coloured. 

Loudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist New Edition. Beyised 
byW. 8. Dallas, F.L.S. Ss. 

■ Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

The Botanist's Pocket-Book. T^th a copions Index. By W. B. 
Hayward. 3rd Edit, revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. 48. 6d. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stdckhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. PostSro. fis. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to. 
3s. 6d. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Grellin, Accountant. 
Grown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
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Plgture Sohool-Booki. In Simple Language, with nmneroas 
niiutratioiuL Boyal 16mo. 

Sobool Primer. 6d.— Sobool Reader. By J. TiUeard. U.— Poetry Book 
for Sdhools. l8.^The Life of Joseph. 1&— The Scripture P&rablos. Bj the 
Ber. J. E. Clarke. 1«.— The Scripture Miracles. By the Ber. J. E. Clarke. 
Is.— The New Testament History. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Is.— The 
Old Testament History. By the Bev. J. G-. Wood, M.A. Is.— The Story of 
Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Proeress. Is.— The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Barah Orompion« Is.— The Ufe of Martin Lather. By Sarah Crompton. Is. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6d each. 
The Cat and the Hen ; Sam and his Dog Bed-leg ; Bob and Tom Lee ; A. 

Wreck The Kew-bom l>mb ; Rosewood Box ; Poor Fan ; Wise Dog; The 

Three Monkeys Story of a Cat, told by Herself ^The Blind Boy ; The Mute 

Girl ; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood The Deyand the Knight ; The New 

Bank-note ; The Royal Visit ; A King's Walk on a Winter's Day Queen Bee 

and Bnsy Bee-~— Gall's Crag, a Story of the Sea. 
First Book of Geography. Sy C. A. Johns. Is, 



BELUS READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the ' Books for Young Readers ' hare attained is 
a soi&oient proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
osting stories, with a simple plot in place of the dry combination of letters and 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary reading, 
books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Ready, Post 8t;o. Strongly bound. 

Masterman Beady. By Captam Manyat, B.N. 1.9. Qd. 

The Settlers in Canada. By Captam Mariyat, B.N. Is. Qd. 

Parables flrom Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Is, 

Friends in Fur and FeaUxers. By Gwynfryn. U, 

Robinson Crusoe. U, Qd, 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Is, 

Grimm's Overman Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington, witli Maps and Plans. U. 

Marie ; or, Glimpses of Life in France. By A. B. Ellis. Is. 

Poetry for Boys. By D, Munro. Is. 

Edgeworth's Tales ; a Selection. Is. 

Great Englishmen ; Short Lives for Young Cliildien. U. 

Others in Preparation. 



LONDON: 
Printed by Strakgewats & Sows, Tower Street, Upper St. Martin's Lane. 
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